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t isn’t a sorumnptions thing to see— 
It’s rather short o’ paint— 


It’s brow will al’ays wrinkled be— 


It’s tick is growin’ faint; 

The circulation’s noways good— 
The j’ints too stiffly play— 

It some’at of ner than it should, 
Forgits the time o’ day; 

Twill stop an’ try to recollect 
Fur somethin’ like a week; 
But there’d be music, I suspect, 
If our ol’ clock could speak ! 


coca eow 


In rain or shine, through peace an’ war, 
It’s still been, as appears, 

A member of our family, for 
Some five an’ fifty years; 


It’s stood right there, through thick an’ thin, 


An’ kep’ track of the sun, 
An’ raked its own opinions in 
"Bout what we mortals done; 
It’s hed good watch o’ young an’ old 
(An’ looked so mild an’ meek !) 
Some anecdotes ther’ would be told, 
If our old clock could speak ! 


ITT. 


It’s stood aroun’ at every meal, 
Mid clash o’ plate an’ cup, 

An’ heard us our ide’s reveal, 
An’ size the neighbors up; 

It’s traced our little bickerin’s, too, 
An seemed to sympathize, 

A squintin’ softly at us‘through 


‘Them Solemn key-hole eyes; 

[It’s umpired many a lively game 
O’ social hide-an’seek; 

*T would score a number o’ the same, 
Providin’ it could speak ! 

IV. 

How our folks drove to town one day, 
An’ lef’ us chil’run free 

With self-protectin’ things to play, 
‘‘But let the ol’ clock be;’’ 

An’ though we young ’uns (never still) 
Hadn’t thought o’ that before 

We now couldn’t let it ’lone, until 
It crashed down on the floor! 

We tremblin’ set it up again, 
Half-runnin’, with a squeak; 

Twas lucky for our jackets, then, 
The critter couldn’t speak ! 

V. 

How ol’ folks went tochurch, one night, 
\n’ left us all—sly elves— 

If we’d conduct there—good an’ right— 
A meetin’ by ourselves; 

jut neighbor gals an’ boys in teens 
Walked in—an’ first we knew, 

Ve fell to playin’ ‘‘Oats peas beans,’’ 
‘Snap up and catch ’em,’’ too; 

We scattered, when, by good car-luck 
She heard the big gate creak: 

The ol’ clock frowned an’ ticked an’ 

struck 
sut couldn’t make out to speak ! 


VI. 


Ah me! the facts ’twould just let fly, 
Suppose it had the power ! 

Of courtin’ chaps, when on the sly, 
They turned it back an hour; 

Of weddin’s—holdin’ tender yet, 
The bride’s last virgin grace; 

Of fun’ rals—where it peeped to get 
A good look at The Face; 

It knows the inside-out o’ folks— 
An’ Nature’s every freak; 

I’d write a book, if I could coax 
That wise ol’ clock to speak ! 

VIL. 

Still straight as any gun it stan’s 
Ag’in the kitchen wall; 

An’ slowly waves its solemn han’s 
Outlivin’ of us all! 

I venerate some clocks I’ve seen, 
As e’en a’most sublime: 

They form revolvin’ links between 
Etarnity an’ time. 

An’ when you come to take the pains 
To strike a dreamy streak, 

The figurative fact remains, 
That all the clocks can speak. 
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THE MISTAKES OF THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. 


Of American snobbery,(the bowing down .o 
a Lord, etc.,)who has not seen that the farther 
we get from George Washington and Thomas 
Jefferson, the more we are getting to respect 
mere title? Therecent marriages of Ameri- 
can beauties with titled Englishmen, have ex- 
cited more interest in our own country than 
ever before. It is a mistake of our republican- 
ism which we would gladly ignore. 

But few diseases are cured without a heroic 
remedy, and after thorough diagnosis. We 
may as well be the first to accuse ourselves of 
our national sins and take the bitter pill at 
once. If Americans do behave in either a say- 
age or ignorant way in Europe, it is well that 
they should confess it to themselves, or else 
they should bear the sarcasms patiently, which 
are showered on them by English authors, 

They can escape all these by a slight atten- 
tion to a recognized etiquette. 

It seems almost impossible, that an Ameri- 
can woman, with her dowry of quick ,utelli- 
yence and the imitative faculty, which makes 
See so lever an artist, so skillful a musician, 
so honorable in her desire for education, so 
well dressed and so well mannered as she be- 
comes almost immediately after contact with 
the world, should remain so oblivious of the 
proprieties, which she shocks, and which no 
well intentioned woman wishes to shock. 

Yet here is where she fails. 

That very absence of reverance for her 
mother, of which she is not herself aware, 
which dates back to her nursery, makes her 
impatient of advice and angry at the implied 
disbelief in her own knowledge. An Ameri- 
can girl in Europe does not like to be told of 
her faults. She would rather appear badly 
than to be told of it. 

The great moral purity of American girls, 
the honor in which American women are 
held by men, the utter absence of any mor 
bidity in their relations, is not understood in 
Europe. Its rareness and the impossibility to 
a foreign mind, has done much to cause mis- 
tases. A girl is angry at being suspected of 
impropriety, she disdains therefore, common 
prudence, 

And it is absurd to deny the fact that in the 
latter half of the nineteenth cestury, that 
what is called flirtation, and fastness has 
helped some women to succeed, Fastness of 
manners, is certainly rapidly on the increase 
and ithas been the cause of elevating several 
women to the Peerage of England, and to 
other places of power, and fashion. 

It is very well known that several women 
have risen in New York society by their flirta- 
tions with fashionable men, they would not 
have been heard of else. Butiftwo or three 
women, blessed with a serene indifference to 
decency have succeeded, what shall console 
those who fail ? 

Innocent young women, pretty and natur- 
ally desirous of admiration, look at these wo- 
men, wonder and admire. Unfortunately, too, 
they then copy them, sometimes with 
success and talent, sometimes alas, awk ward- 
ly, and she who copies a bad model badly, be- 
comes a laughing stock. 

The tendency of short-sighted peopleto gain 
advantages somehow, honestly if they can, 
but to get.the thing desired is the oldest mis- 
takein the world. It is the mistake of the 
gambler who gains in an hour the fortune 
which a hard working man may pant after 
for years in vain. 

It is the mistake of the superficial in every 
profession, 

Flirtation thus being one of the high roads 
to fashionable notoriety, and falling in as it 
does with the elderly vanity and egotism of 
silly women, we must not be surprised to see 
the women of fifty assuming the graces of six- 
teen, and occupying the corridors and piazzas 
of watering place hotels with feeble attendant 
swains. It isa melancholy spectacle, particu- 
larly to her sons and daughters. But her end 
is gained if she hears some one has said, “Mrs. 
Feathercap is such a fascinating woman to 
gentlemen.”’ She dresses, poses and lives 
painfully to reach this goal, and becomes the 
worse model fur her young country women in 
Europe. 

Flirtation amongst the young is forgiven be- 
cause it is very like the best and noblest event 
of human life, a true and honest love affair. 
It is a good artificial rose, very like the real 
thing. Youthand high spirits being good things 
to have, we forgive their excesses and pardon 
their follies. Thereis no doubt that a coquet- 
tish and flirtatious girl, however,although she 
may become very fashionable, the reigning 
belle and toast, ‘is dangerously periling her 
chances for a good marriage by her habits of 
free bootery. No man in his senses cares to 
won d a free lance. Let her catch her fish, 
land him safely, and then as a young married 
woman, let her go and succeed as a married 
flirt. She will gain a fashiohable position 
and a detestable reputation. 

It is a mistake to suppose it desirable. 
Some old-fashiohed people notice a lament- 
able break in the refinement of manners, and 


the correctness of morals, since the days of 


Lady Washington. 

It is even urged that both American and 
English women outrage etiquette, and are 
applauded for doing so. Such of course, is 
the criticism upon that small segment of society 
known as the ultra fashionable. “Do not” 
said an English lady of the best society, ‘Do 
not consider the professional beauties and the 
fast women who compose the Prince of Wales 
set are types of English society. They are 
the fungi which grow onthe oak. When the 
Prince becomes King, he will back the whole 
fabricof fashionable vice out of doors.’ 

It would be well if we could look forward 
to any such regeneration. But we have no 
royal breath to blow the bubble away, we 
must correct public opinion. Now what sort 
of happiness can come to a girl who has 


married for money or place, even if she has 
married an Earl, if either misbehave them- 
selves and a divorce is obtained. 

n in that lofty station get away 
ne? Can she travel to any coun- 


Can she eve 
from her shar 


try, any city where it is not known? Can 
she find a happy solitude? Anonymous 
letters follow her. Her eyes glance furtively 
about the Casino, the Kuursaal, the Concert 
Room, the Hotel to see if those who knew her 
when innocent are seeing hernow. Even the 
man who has married her is watching her 
furtively, for who can trust such a woman? 
Her glory is nothing but ashes. 


even the low point of self interest, that per- 
haps you might not even reach her false eleva- 
tion. She may have had an extraordinary 
beauty, a wit, a cleverness. 

These gifts were to be sure but the “ignis 
fatuous” which swamped her, yet they were 
brilliant, delusive, and led men on. Although 


ure where she made what is called a success. 

No success which is not honestly gained is 
worth a pin. If it is money, it stings, if it is 
lace and position, it becomes the shirt of 
Nessus. 

But for the well mannered and well be- 
haved American woman, what success follows 
her at home and «broad! She is the present 
and future of America’s nobility. All men 
bow down to her. Sheis the Queen to the 
man who loves her, he treats her with every 
respect. Sheis the proud mother of sons and 
daughters, who say, ‘Let me be a gentleman, 
let me bea lady, for my mother taught me to 
be either.” 

“It was she who taught me honor, loyalty, 
duty, respect, politeness, kindness, let me as- 
pire to be what my mother was.” 

The manners of a nation, express its morals. 
No country can have any pretensions to good 
manners unless its women are modest and 
most dignified. They carry in their gentle 
hands the rod of empire. 

The most serious blunder which a young 
man can fall into is to havea flirtation with 
a married woman. A thousand of these 
affairs may begin innocently enough, but a 
vain woman may secure first a young man’s 
attentions, then his affections, hen she may 
preventany such thing as an honest love affair. 

Marriage is a very different thing, to the 
European mind from the definite and respect- 


and sorrows, such as marriageis in America. 

Itis in Europe, an arrangement, it includes 
no necessity of constancy. 
respected, but the husband loses no social es- 
teem if he is openly inconstant. His wife 
ays with her money for his title. and she is, 
ifan American, supposed to be very lucky, if 
he introduces her into good society and then 
neglects her. 

Toa woman who is frivolous, and made up 
of vulgar vanity, there may be gratification 
in seeing other Americans stare as her name 
and title are called out, at the door of an Opera 
or & Queen's drawing room. ‘That may repay 
her for hours of abandonment, insult anda 
position where she is only on sufferance, but 
to those who with fresh hearts, and with the 
honest inexperienced hope, and trust of young 
womanhood, have entered into marriage,* ex- 
pecting ees, how many realize their 
dreams? How rarely does the young Ameri- 
“an wile in Europe look happy. ‘There are 
notable exceptions to this rule. There are 
American wives who are very happy in for- 
eign homes, and to the Lonor of the Ameri- 
can name these wives have almost always be- 
haved well. Ifthey have become Princesses, 
or Duchesses, or Countesses they have done 
honor to the coronet. If they have not been 
well treated they have borne their neglect 
with patience. 

There are two or three classes of foreigners 
who make good husbands. Men who have a 
definite place in diplomacy, something to do, 
a place to fill, the firm anchorage of work. 
The idle possessors of mere title, who marry 
an American fortune, to gild a decaying cor- 
onet, do not generally make good husbands. 
Kven if they are disposed to treat a wife 
well, ten to one the family ,does not. The 
date back to the conquest. She is very hand- 
some and well dressed, but does she not wish 
that she were with her own tamily? Those 
who cared for her in hgalth and sickness? 
She is not in a land where she had no super- 
iors. She is patronized, she must go in last at 
table, she is an—American ! 

The etiquette of marriage should be as for- 
mal and as studied asthat of any other insti- 
tution. Ifa man marries a woman for her 
money he should never let her suspect it. He 
should treat her with more than the usual re- 
spect and kindness. 

The most calculating people in the world, 
the French, who marry their children to each 
other without speaking of love, demand that 
each pay the same into the common stock. 
Indeed if the money question comes in, that 
would seem to be the best and most honest 
arrangement. It is, however, delightful to all 
unsophisticated humans to see a young couple 
really in love, and to find the question of in- 
terest ignored. 

It is not strange that parents who have felt 
the evils of poverty should wish their child- 
ren to marry money. There is no want so per- 
ceptible to maturity asa want of money. It 
is in its way everything, but the mistake oi 
the 19th Century is to suppose, that it always 
brings even consideration. 

The man who marries for money, may have 
ease and social pre-eminence for awhile, but 
there is a class which he always looks up to, 
and before whom he must feel rather ashamed. 

These are the hard working suceessful men 
who have made their own way. 

There is much that is very disadvantageous 
and humiliating in the contrast ofthe fat, 
sleek and lazy horse, with the full-blooded, 
high-mettled racer. There is no such admir- 
ation felt for the man who has been fortunate, 
as is feltfor him who deserves fortune. As 
for the life of the young man who makes a 
show for a few yearsthat he may finally marry 
an heiress, nothing is so contemptible. He 
lives a purely selfish existence. eis a mere 
cumberer of the ground. He may become an 
accomplished man of society, he may be a 
convenient man to ask to dinner, he may bea 
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club favorite, but he becomes a colorless, civil 
useless nonentity, but he finds out after a few 
tiresome years that he has been one of the mis- 
takes. 
“Lord Angelo is precise, 
Stands at a guard with envy, scarce confesses 
That his blood flows, or that his appetite, 
Is more to bread than stone.” 


It is strange where fashion got this mistake! 


| The errors of youthful blood have ever been 


you might follow her in being false and flirta- | 
tious, yet you may make a conspicuous fail- | 





able choice of a beloved partner for one’s joys | Supported by her income. 


temeraber, too, looking at the subject from | forgiven and the wildest boy often makes the 


noblest gentleman. But aman who has no 
warmth, no strength, only selfishness, he is a 
false growth of the miasmaticslums of an old 
civilization, we do not need him in the New 
World. It is a mistake to copy the vices of 
the old world. The law of primogeniture has 
made the whole English world selfish, we 
have no priviliged class; therefore we can 
afford to escape some of the mistakes which 
years of civilization have created. 
We might have the manners but not the 
morals of a Chesterfield. 
M. E. W. Suerwoop. 
> 


(For THe Lapies’ Home JouRNAL | 
MODERN DIVORCES—SOME ADVICE TO 
WIVES. 


“There's another one of them!’’ said an old 
bachelor friend. “Haven't I had un escape?” 
he added, 

“Another one of what?” I asked. 

“Oh, another fashionable woman seeking a 
divorce,”’ said he. 

“Yes, itis very appalling,’’ said I. 
do you suppose is the cause?” 

And so we fell to discussing this great ques- 
tion that each year seems to render more like- 
ly to be discussed—a subject that once was lit- 
tle talked of because divorces were so rare. My 
bachelor friend had some sound opinions on 
the subject, and one of them exactly coincided 
with my own. Itis this, no marriage can be 
happy where the husband is not the principal 
bread-winner or the one who supplies the 
bulk of the income. That is why these mar- 
riages with titled foreigners invariably are un- 
happy; because the wife —_—g the fortune. 
Sooner or later, generally very soon, a wife 
ceases to care tora man whois willing to be 
It is a perversion of 
nature, and nature always reacts. No matter 


“What 


re 
| how large a fortunea wife has, the husband 


The wife must be | 





wife has no ancestral importance, she does not | 


|to each other, where the husband tells 





should be independent of her. If he has not a 
fortune of his own, he should engage in some 
business whereby he could earn enough for his 
individual wants if not for the rest of the fam- 
ily. Besides, unless he has a pursuit in life 
which he must attend to whether he will or 
no, he is sure to get into mischief. We read of 
one New York girl whose father was obliged 
to spend a fortune to settle her husband's gam- 
bling debts. Foolish father and foolish wife! 
Could they not see that such a course only 
dragged them all deeper in the mire? A man 
of that kind is usually past redemption; or, if 
it were possible, the only way would be to 
make him earn the monev ‘o extricate himself. 
In the toil necessary for such extrication 
would the taste for gambling probably be ob- 
literated, but, without compulsory labor, 
never." 

That the divorces among people of promi- 
nence in other countries is affecting our own 
men and women is plainly seen. A few years 
ago a respectable woman would be ashamed 
to be divorced. Of course there are exception- 
al cases where the husband’s cruelty, or wife's 
infidelity makes divorce necessary. But most 
of the fashionable women here seek divorce, 
simply, as I heard one say, because her hus- 
band was so different from what she expected. 
She thought he was richer, etc. 

“T wonder if any marriage on earth turns 
out just as one supposes! ”’ said a young wife, 
the other day. 

I know of hundreds of very happy marriages 
where the husband and wife are all the world 
his 
business annoyances, and the wife listens at- 
tentively, where the wife tells the troubles of 
the household and is sympathized with, and 
where after that they throw care to the winds, 
and say, ‘Who cares? We have each other?”’ 
Happy husband, happy wife! Nothing is se- 
rious to them but their love. Strifes may come 
and go, people may speak ill of them if they 
choose, but all the ills this world can bring 
are turned to gentle zephyrs as they blow over 
the loving couple. If the servants leave sud- 
denly, they cooly laugh, and think the going 
out to dine an opportunity for a sort of picnic; 
if business troubles come, they console them- 
selves with the thought that so long as they 
have each other it doesn’t so much matter 
what else happens. They laugh at the idea of 
wearing the same clothes two or three seasons 
and think to drink beer at night with their 
dinner, instead of expensive wines, a great 
joke. I’ve known ever so many such cases, 
but of them ail, every husband was in busi- 
ness, no matter how much money his wife 
could earn or had inherited. How they do 
laugh with mingled contempt and pity at the 
poor rich girl married to a distinguished (?) 
foreigner, who in all probability goes down to 
her grave, never knowing the greatest pos- 
session this world can give, something that all 
her father’s money can’t buy—the true one- 
ness of a happy marriage, the love of an hon- 
orable man, the love that makes them prize an 
evening passed together in each other's society 
far more delightful than all the fine dinner 
parties or Patriarch’s balls that ever were 
given. 

Another reason for divorces seems to be the 
growing distrust in each other. A wife should 
never be afraid to tell the whole truth to her 
husband. Whatifshe has beer 2xtravagant? 
Don’t add the extra cost of u gown onthe 
grocer's bill, but tell your husband the truth. 
He'll scold a little perhaps. but will kiss away 
the first glistening of a tear. Believe in your 
husband, ifall the world tell you he is not 
honorable, until you discover it for yourself. 
I am reminded of this by a young wife, who 
mistrusted her husband simply because in run- 
ning for-some political office, the opposing 
side so maligned him. It was a terrible awa- 
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world.”’ But, God bless most of the wives, 
they have the gift of believing their Johns, 
Freds and Harrys are all that is noble, wheth- 
er they are so or not. So it is only the few 
women who belong to that uncomfortable 
class that are always looking for flaws, and 
frequently have their diligence in this direc- 
tion rewarded, who are at all disturbed by 
what they may hear of their husbands. 

This reminds me of a story which I know to 
be true. A certain young wife went to a sen- 
sible old uncle and complained that her hus- 
band was growing less attentive. 

‘He seems absorbed,”’ she said, ‘and I just 
believe he is flirting, or doing something he 
doesn't wish me to know about, for he won't 
confide in me.” 

“Well,” said the uncle, “perhaps his busi- 
ness worries him.” 

“Oh no,’’ said the wife, “for he don’t look 
over my expenditures, as once he did; he lets 
me be ever so extravagant; so‘t can’t be money 
you know. I hunt every nig... in his clothes 
for%illets doux, but haven’t found any, and I 
think of all the dreadful things men are liable 
to do, but I haven’t quite hit upon the right 
thing yet.” 

The uncle suggested that if she was looking 
for faults she would undoubtedly find them 
before Jong, as they were sure to growina 
man who had such a suspicious wife. 

“Why don’t you,” said he, “instead of 
hunting for the bad he is doing, or rather you 
think he is doing, try and hunt up some of his 
good qualities? If he isn’t good, the fact that 
you think he is will make him better, just as 
the other process will make him fall into bad 
habits.” 

The sequel is that she began her hunt, and 
discovered that he was passing through fearful 
financial difficulties, with threatened law suits 
and that he had permitted her to be even a lit- 
tle more extravagant than usual, knowing it 
couldn’t affect his business much either way, 
all to save his young wife from fret or worry. 
He was, it is true. less jovial; but he didn't 
know it. He tried to be the same at home, 
but it was so hard. Well, the wife found him 
out, and I don't know of a more loving couple 
to-day. 

“Tt beats the world,”. said the uncle, who 
told me the story, “how much gvdd we can 
unearth if we try hard enough.” 

I would recommend this to ‘all suspicious 
wives: Hunt for the good in your husbands. 
The bad—if there is any—will come to the 
front soon enough, but you will ward it off, 
and perhaps scatter it forever in not looking 
for it. 

Still another cause which leads to divorce is 
the fact that husband and wife unconsciously 
grow apart, simply because they have a differ- 
ent set of friends. I know ata reception I at- 
tended last winter not three of the guests knew 
their host, they were acquaintances of the 
wife. It was not her fault. She was proud of 
him, and would have gladly had him meet her 
friends, but whenever they called he would be 
tired, or annoyed, or for some slight disincli- 
nation would say, “You make my excuses to 
them, my dear.”’” The hushands have their 
club friends, who never meet the wife. Ifthe 
husband would entertain his friends at his 
home, and the wife insist he should know her 
friends, one great element of distrust and dis- 
cord would be removed. A husband should 
be his wife’s guardian. Is he not wanting in 
this great trust, when he allows her to have 
friends with whom he has no acquaintance? 
Have your friends in common. It leads to de- 
lightful evenings and much happiness. 

EveLyn BAKER HaARvIER. 
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Describes the condition of many people debilitated by 
the warm weather, by disease, or over-work. Hood's 
Sarsaparilla is just the medicine needed to over- 
come that tired feeling, to purify and quicken 
the sluggish blood, and restore the lost appetite. 
If you need a good medicine be sure to try Hood's Sar- 
saparilla, 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1;six for $5. Prepared only by 
C. L. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 
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DON’T WEAR FALSE BANGS 
unless they are made of natural curly hair. We 
have them from $2.00 up. Our bangs keep in 
shape simply by combing. New Illustrated 
Catalogue of latest styles free. Goods sent by 
mail everywhere. 


S.C. BECK, 
Manufacturer of Hair Goods, 
36 N. EigHtH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


# ART AMATEUR $ 


6 Superb numbers of this largest and best practical 
art magazine indispensible for atl wishing to 
learn Oil, Water-color or China Painting, Wood- 
carving, Fret sawing, Brass Hammering, Book 
Illustrating, and Embroidery. To secure these, 


together 

suitable for 
With 12 Exquisite Colored Studies suieiie ‘or 
framing,and hundreds of artistic working designs and 
illustrations, send this (Ladies’ Home Journal) adver- 
tisement and $1, (Regular price, $2) direct to the Pub- 
lisher, MONTAGUE MARKS, 23 Union Square, New York. 
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By Susan Coo.rpar,. 
N the wide bay-window of a dim richly-furnished 
drawing-room in one of the large old fashioned 
houses on Washington Square, a boy and girl sat play- 
ingatchecquers. The girl, a slender fair-haired little 
maiden of eight, with delicate features, and beautiful 
long-lashed brown eyes. was a perfect type of the 
carefully gg child of to-day when physical 
culture, at least, has reached its perfect develop- 
ment. From the marble-smooth braid which hung 
over her shoulder to the point of her tiny shoe, all was 
point device, simple but exquisite. The boy, four years 
older, was a sturdy square-shouldered fellow with a face 





gence. ; ’ S 
“What were you and Kittey Adair chattering about at the 
foot of the stairs?’’ he demanded. “I heard you as I came 





which though not handsome was full of capacity and intelli- | 


down. 
about?” 
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Gabble, gabble, giggle, giggle! what 


“Oh nothing. 
have for her coming out dress. 
May’s Mrs. Cadwallader Brown, you know, all white lace with gold stars | 
and gold things in her hair and Marechal Neil roses, 
wouldn’t be like that, and that I should have pale blue and lilies of the | 
valley and moonstones, because that was my style, Mother said so. 


” 


“Your style! Oh Angel, don’t be such a little parrot.” 


“Mamma did say so,” in an aggrieved tone. 

“T can’t help it if she did. That's the 
way women talk, silly things. ‘Style’ in- 
deed, for a baby like you!” 

“I’m nota baby. I wish you wouldn't 
say such things to me, Brrey Gray. Boys 
don't know anything about se—sc—sciety 
of course. Its a very important thing. 
Everybody knows that.”’ 

“It isn’t important! Its just stu and 
nonsense. People who talk that way 
don’t know what important things are.” 

“Well, what are they?” 

“Oh, politics, and Mr. Gladstone and the 
telephone and whether Stanley’s dead or 
not. You couldn’t understand if I were to 
tell you, because you area girl. Men don’t 
care for such foolishness. They read the 
papers and have lots to think about. They 
don't know what kind of clothes girls 
wear.” 

“Yes they do. I heard Mamma say that 
at the Patriarches it was always the girls 
with dresses from Paris who got the best 
partners. They care a great deal Berry, 
you can’t tell because you're only a boy.” 

“And you're only a baby. It makes me 
sick to hear you talk like that. Now 
move. It’s your turn.” 

“IT don’t care’ retorted Angela as she 
made her move. “When I come out I 
shall have lots and lots of things from 
Paris, and go to balls and germans, and 
have partners just like real young ladies, 
and they will send me bouquets, and all, 
you'll be glad enough to come with me 
then, J guess.” 

“No I shant. Do you think I'm going 
to hang round always, and dance? | 
shall be away somewhere at work. Per- 
haps if I am an engineer, I'll be laying 
telegraph lines way up in Siber.a, or find- 
ing a gold mine at the North Pole. Itsa 
shame you're a girl Angel. If you were 
a boy you’d come with me and we'd 
do everything together and be real 
chummy.” 

“T don’t want to be a boy. Boys don’t 
understand, or keep themselves nice or— 
or anything. But we are chummy if I 
am not a boy aren't we Berry?” with a 
note of anxiety in her voice. 

“Well, so so. It can’t be the same 
you know. Now don’t feel bad about 
it,’ for Angela looked ready to ery, “Na- 
ture has set bounds between the sexes,” 

I saw that in a book the ether day, 
you’re a good little thing though you are 
a girl. There, now, I’ve got a king, goon.”’ 

serringtong Grey was an orphan ward of 

Mr. Carstairs’, Angela’s father, who had been 
his father’s college friend. Left early an or- 
phan, he had been received into his guardians 
family when Angeia was about four years old, 
and had ever since been her constant and fa- 
vorite playfellow. A considerable inheritance 
was to fall to him on his majority. And it 
cannot be said that Mrs. Carstairs’ dreams of 
the future were altogether unaffected by this 
fact. She now remarked, looking past the 
portiere over the library door to where the 
children, their squabble ended, sat silent at 
the game:— 

“How fond they have always been of each 
other. It would be droll, wouldn’t it, if after 
‘Angela grows up and comes out, anything 
serious were to come of it?’ 

“My dear” said her husband, laying down 
his paper, “Don’t you think we can let two 
children of eight and twelve play in peace 
Without looking on so far as that?”’ 

“Oh certainly, I was only thinking how 
droll it would be.”’ 

“Berry doesn’t seem to have any drollery of 
the sort in his head at present. Didn’t I hear 
them quarrelling just now?” 

“Yes, they do quarrel sometimes, but it never 
amounts to anything. They are really devoted 
to each other.” 

_ When Angela Carstairs was born, there ar- 
rived from a rich old Aunt in Paris for the use 
of the baby, six cambric dresses with skirts of 
inordinate length, in which countless yards 
of exquisitely fine Valenciennes were inserted. 

he edges of the skirts were finished with 
lace of the same quality seven inches wide, 
the little bodies were trimmed to corres 
pond; altogether the gift was as extrava- 


Bant, costly and useless as gifts from 


en 
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rich Aunts at a distance 
are apt to be when a first 
and only child is in ques- 
tion. 

One of these supurb 
dresses figured at the christ- 
ening of the little Angela. 
The others were Jaid aside and one of Mrs. 
Carstairs’ first employments after her recovery, 
was to rip the Valenciennes carefully from 
the cambrie and roll it away in blue paper to 
prevent it from yellowing. “It’s a shame to 
waste such lace on a baby” thought the provi- 
dent young mother, “And it will make a 
lovely trimming for something when she 
grows up and comes out.” 

In this remark lay embodied the keynote of 
the little girl’s future life. Already the thought 
of the distant “coming out’’ occupied her 
mother’s mind, and from that time forward 
the training bestowed upon her was domin- 
ated and influenced by this leading idea. The 
little laughing, dimpled, leaping creature, was 
not merely the sweet plaything of the moment 
she was also the future debutante, the possible 
belle; and scarcely was she short coated when 
her education for this role commenced. ; 

“You must not get so hot, dear; your skin 
will be permanently ruined before you come 
into society,’ Mrs. Carstairs would say when 
Angela at six rushed in glowing with eacite- 
ment to tell of the race she had run or the 
ride on the pony. “Berry, you shouldn't make 
her do such things. Look at her hands! 
declare she has been riding without gloves. 
My darling, you really must not be so care- 
ess,”’ 

“I hate gloves” Angela would declare, but 
all the same she wore them next time she 
went out, Persistent pressure, however gentle 
leaves its impress on plastic youth. 


was it all} tho 


Kittey was telling me what she means to 
It it to be like her sister 


But I said mine | 
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with her growth, the conviction formed 
itself in Angela’s mind, that, to a girl, 
good looks are of the first importance; 
that no pleasure was an excuse for and no 
fault so unpardonable as allowing her 
face to freckle, her hands to brown or her 
nose to grow red; that no pains were too 
great to expend on the care of her hair, 
the shape of her nails, the fit of her walk- 
ing boots, the carriage of her head; and 
that all this was but the due and fitting 
preparation for a time of permanent im- 
portance, which was to occur when she 
was eighteen, and on which all life till 
then hinged. 

“When I come out.’ “After I come out.” 
“Till I come out,’ were phrases so frequent 
{on her lips that Berry, who represented the 

other pole of opinion, and was of all the 

household the sole malcontent as to its. domi- 
| nant idea, grew irritated and scornful at the 
iteration, he was unwearied in lis attempt to 

“make her see sense’ as he wouid have ex- 
| pressed it. But his efforts in that direction 
were not very successful. The sense of twelve 
| has little chance against the trained worldly 
jacumen of forty, and though Berry often 
made Angela uncomfortable and disturbed 
her mind with doubts and uncertainties, the 
| effect lasted only so long as he was at hand to 
remind her of them. 

He was a particularly manly boy with a 
sturdy fund of purpose in him, which came 
| by right of lahevihaee as directly as the 
usands under careful cultivation in the 
| hands of Mr. Carstairs, All the softness and 
| luxuries of the city mansion, all Mrs. Car- 
stair's gentle and caressing efforts to instil 
| polish and etiquette into his mind, were in 
operation to change him. A man he was 
bound to be and to do a man’s work in the 
world, nothing should hold him back from 
this manifest destiny. He was really fond of 
Angela. She made him an excellent play- 
mate at times when boys could not be had, 
being good humored, affectionate, quick witted, 
gentle and—pretty—yes, really pretty, and 
though Berry professed to despise looks he 
was insensibly affected by them. Several of 


cheeks bore some testimony, as did the out- 
lines of her slight figure, rounded to sym- 
metry, to the fresh air and exercise #hich she 
regularly took. Every study and accomplish- 
ment was used as means to a well understood 
end. She practised with Indian clubs to de- 
velop her arms, she was drilled by a walking 
master to ensure an erect carriage. She learned 
to swim because so many of the favorite sum- 
mer places were on the seashore, practiced 
with foils that she might be graceful, learned 
to ride because a good horsewoman was al- 
ways popular, and whist because whist was 
the fashion. She had lessons on the banjo, 
because the banjo was such a pretty instru- 
ment to take on to a yacht, and gave her a 
chance to show her voice. Dancing, of course, 
was essential, and French, but Mrs. Carstairs 
frowned on Latin and Greek and did not 
smile on German. 

“IT can’t see any use of those languages for 
girls,” she would remark. “All the people 
who used to talk them are dead. If one ever 
met any ancient Greeks and Romans in so- 
ciety one would naturally—but one doesn’t so 
there’s an end of that. And German too, itis a 
harsh language at best, and I never seem to 
hear of anybody's making a good German 
match now-a-days. I'd a great deal rather 
Angel that you should take your spare time 
this winter to study up Debrett’s Peerage. If 
we were to go abroad after you come out, and 
you were presented, it would be worth every- 
thing to you to know who is who, ana under- 
stand how toact. I should be mortified if 
you were as awkward and blundering as 
Minna Amsterdam who didn’t know the dif- 
ference between an Earl and a Viscount and 
called the Princess of Wales “Your Lady- 
ship!” : 

Angela must not teach in a sewing school 
because she might catch some infectious de- 
sease and spoil her looks. She was not allowed 
to join various girl clubs and _ societies to 
which she was invited because “one gets such 
a mixture of sets at such places, and [ don’t 
want you to begin wrong.”’ Ina very choice 
little circle she was privileged to mix, but 








his school-fellows professed to be “mashed’’ 


(on her, 
lbut he 
wasn'tin 
| that line 
himself. 
His af- 
|\fection 
joften 
| took the 
boyish 
|form of 
rough teasing which made Angela cry, and 
though she missed him greatly, she found 
some reasons for consolation, and Mrs. Car 
| stairs found a great many, when at seventeen, 
| he was despatched at his own urgent request 
to Heidelberg to fit for the University oa the 
|school of mines.—Angela was then just thir- 
teen. 

| * After the departure of this dear but disturb- 
jing element, her life became more strictly | 
|educational than ever. Veils grew thicker, 
|her walks were more closely chaperoned, | 
| Dentists and manicures and shampooing 
| 





women were devoted to the care and develop- | 
ment of her teeth and hair and hands. To 
the perfect balance of her diet and the exacti- | 
i tude of her early hours, the brightness of her 





| are subject.” 


even there under restrictions. “Oh my dear, 
I can’t let you go to anything so large as that. 
People will never believe you're not out, and 
you'll have the reputation of having been 
In society for two years when you're not 
eighteen.” 

So, screened and sheltered and guarded like 
some rare flower in act of bloom or precious 
stone in process of crystilization, Angela 
went through her sixteenth and seventeenth 
years. Her education seems artificial as in 
one sense it was; but Angela herself, was not 
artificial. The very strictness of her bringing 
up had fostered a certain simplicity of soul. 
She longs intensely for the moment to arrive 
when she should be enfranchised and “have 
a good time’ as she expressed it, but her 
aspirations were girlish and vague, and her 
heart was as pure from all soil and stain as 
the petals of a white rose. Ambition in her 
was a graft not a growth. Left to herself she 
would have been content with such successes 
and pleasures as are the natural outgrowth of 
her age but poor little Angela never was left 
to herself, 

Her eighteenth birthday fell conveniently 
enough in October, but for many weeks before 
that time Mrs, Carstair was busy with preper- 
ation. Even so far back as May consultations 
were held with dressmakers, measures sent 
out to Paris, and toilettes planned, with one 
reference to such changes of fashion as might 
come in with the early frosts. Lists of guests 
were made, entertainment after entertainment 
planned in orderly sequence, a whole winter 
of gaiety arranged for. It was like the slow 
processes of drills and charges and fires, which 
are the necessary prelude to a “blast,’’ and go 
on slowly and carefully for weeks before hand, 
till at last the match is applied and a great 
explosion astonishes the world. 

t was early in December when Mrs. Car- 
stair's long preparation culminated in the ex- 
josion which was to land her daughter in the 
- of society. On that momentous day, all 
things being brought to a state of high perfec- 
tion and the public only warned of the im- 
vending event, Angela, a vision of refined 
Giosee, in an artistically “simple” costume of 
white crape, with a table full of bouquets be- 
hind her, stood by her mother’s side to “re- 
ceive” four or five hundred of the elite of 
New York. The newspapers chronicled the 
fact that on the 13th Mrs. Elberne Carstairs 
held a reception for the purpose of introdue- 
ing her daughter Miss Angela May Carstairs 
into society, which was attended by a long 
list of fashionable names, And the deed was 
accomplished! Angela was “out,” 

“It all went off beautifully” pronounced 
Mrs. Carstairs as the door closed behind the 
last retreating guest’—‘‘just the nicest people 
were here, and J heard so many compliments 
about Angel. Old Peter Matthews said she 
was the most charming debutante he had seen 
for ten years, not since Christine Schuyler 
came out in fact—I can’t tell you half he said! 
And Mr. McDonald whispered to me that not 
one of the new girls this winter could com- 
pare with her.” 

“Did he?’ remarked Mr. Carstairs dryly. 
“It seems to be a stock remark with him. I 
heard him say pretty much the same thing to 
Mrs. Peters about Elsie.”’ 


To be continued. 
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The Handy Man. 


BY ROBERT J. BURDETTE. 


“Send me now therefore a man cunning to work in 
gold, and in silver, and in brass, and in fron, and in 
perple, and crimson and blue, and that can skill to 
grave with the cunning men that are with me.” II 
Chronicles, 11, 7. 


I don’t know how much trouble King 
Hiram had in finding such a man, but I judge 
it wasn't very much of a task, for he s:ems to 
have put his finger right on him, as he ans- 
wered Solomon’s letter “in writing’ sending 
him the very man he wanted, a man who 
could “grave any manner of graving,” and 
who could “find out every device which shall 
be put to him.” 

lam a little surprised at this, because I had 
supposed the universally “handy man’’ to be 
of modern origin and of Connecticut creation. 
However, something opens almost every 
day to surprise me out of some belief that I 
have rested in for years. I can't say that I 
like this very well, or even a little bit. 1 know 
so little. especially when my knowledge is 
compared with that of men who know so 
much that it makes their backs ache to carry 
it around, that it is a painful thing for me to 

art with any of it; giving up a cherished be- 
ief with me is like pulling a tooth. It might 
hurt me worsetoretain it, but then the pain 
would be spread out thin, over a long space 
of period, and I wouldn't notice it so much. 
But to have it rudely and forceply, as it were, 
wrenched—not to say monkey wrenched—out 
of me at one fell jerk, this hurts. This is tor- 
ture. ‘his is molartyrdom. And then, when 
the old tooth, which is a natural and a ration- 
al part of me, bone of my bone and nerve of 
my nerviest nerves, is taken away from me, 
the man who takes it away insists upon put- 
ting in its place a hand-made substitute, a por- 
celain mockery,a sort of Robert Elsmere tooth, 
which, it is true, cannot ache, but alas, neither 
can it bite, nor yet smile. It can pull itself 
loose on something tough, every time I try to 
bite with it, it compels me to a diet of soft food 
and spoon victuals, and if it cannot ache in 
good old-fashioned jumping throbs and _rasp- 
ing twinges, yet it can entice the seeds of the 
toothsome raspberry under the plate, and 
make the pie which sustaineth our broadest 
and best American life, a torture to me. Give 
me back the tooth that only ached to make me 
know how precious it was, and to remind me 
to take better care of it. 

So the handy man is an ‘antique,’ und the 
Jack of all trades wrote himself the “son of 
which wasthe son of which was the son of,’ 
until his name looked like the registry list, 
long before there was any registry list for it to 
look like, for the father of all handy men, 
whom Hiram sent to Solomon more than 
filled the requisition. He was “skillful to 
work in gokd, and in silver, in brass, in iron, 
in stone, and in timber, in purple, in blue, and 
in fine linen andin crimson, also to grave any 
manner of graving, and to find out every de- 
vice which shall be put to him.” ‘There’sa 
handy man for you. “Is there anything 
whereof it may be said, See, this is new? it 
hath been already of old time, which was be- 
fore us.”’ 

I wonder, sometimes, if the modern article 
is any improvement on the original? I have 
known several handy men. I came very near 
being one myself. Nothing but poverty, 
which made it so much cheaper for me to send 
to Tyre for a carpenter, than to buy the tools 
and material and make the thing myself, to- 
gether with a suicidal mania that impelled me 
to make way with myself, a joint or a finger at 
a time, every time I picked upa cutting instru- 
ment, saved my family from the sorrow of 
having a man who could make all the things 
about the house. One time, when I was a 
mere child—and had been nearly 25 years,—I 
made an extension table. I invented it, also; 
I had to invent it, because no one had ever 
seen one anything like it. It worked—when it 
did work, for it was imbued with modern ideas 
and human intelligence to the extent that it 
was on strike most of the time and arbitrating 
the rest of the time,—on principle of the “lazy 
tongs” such as you see in the gates of the ferry 
boats. It closed with a strong spring, and 
was worked open with a crank; usually by 
the one who invented it. I say usually; I 
might say always, as it was only opened once, 
for active service. The company sat down tu 
dinner, and some bunch-kneed son of Belial 
knocked out the toggle-pin which held the 
spring. The table shut itself together like the 
rushing of many waters;the leaves bulged out of 
place until the sound as of crockery was heard 
on the next block, and when the table closed 
in on itself, it caught the baby’s fingers on 
one side, and on the other, it shut up on the 
nose ofthe minister, who, with bowed head 
was returning thanks, and said “Amen” 
throughhis nose, with a twang that would 
have warmed the heart of “that sweet youth, 
Richard Rumbleberry.” It was very discour- 
aging, as we sataround the room and ate our 
dinner from chairs and other articles of furni- 
ture, to listen to the remarks—mostly deroga- 
tory—that were madeabout my mechanical in- 
genuityand skill. The conversation flowed 

, very freely on this topic, interrupted only by 

| occasional sounds which resembled sobs, but 
were not sobs, neither did they souud so much 
like them as the makers of them believed we 
thought they did. They intruded themselves 
into the conversation every time any body 
looked at the minister. I had wrought at that 
table for more than six weeks, and it cost more 
than any two pieces of furniture in the house. 
and there it was. Orrather, there it wasn’t. 

After that, being forbidden to make any- 
thing in the house, I designed a gate. . You 

now the great trouble with a gate, when 
there are boys about the honse, is that you 
can’t keep it fastened. And when there ‘are 
girls in the house, you can’t make it stay on its 
hinges. Well, we had a house full of boys and 
girls. T invented an ornamental gate with a 
spring that worked automatically, and would 


hold it shut as tight as a jail door, all the time, 


save when great physical force, such as a dog 
could not apply, and a cow wouldn’t know 
how to, was exercised. It was all right, only I 
put the spring on the wrong way, and it held 
the gate open day and night. Then I changed 
thespring—after being cruelly laughed at by 
thoughtless persons who knew notning about 
the mechanism of gates—and after that it stood 
wide open the other way, out across the side- 
walk, and all sorts of people barked them- 
selves against it, and tried to tear it off the 
hinges. At last I got the spring fixed so that 
it held the gate shut. Most of the men whx 
had occasion to call at the house after that, 
men of somewhat more tlian average strength, 
tramps, book agents, hucksters, workingmen 
and farmers, opened the gate and came in. 
But children, women, and ministers, made it 
arule to climb over the fence. After about 
four days quarantine my father sent for a 
blacksm#th who opened the gate, wrenched off 
the spring and I think, sold it toa street car 
company. Then I quit inventing. I could 
have invented more yi but what I did in- 
vent didn’t seem to be appreciated, and noth- 
ing chills the enthusiasm and numbs the ener- 
gies ofan inventor, like ingratitude. 

A neighbor of mine isa “handy man.” I 
love to see him when he is incubating. He 
gets an idea into his head and straightway_be- 
comes the busiest man, outside of business 
hours, in all Montgomery county. Last sum- 
mer, he made an easy chair for his old grand- 
mother. Made it out of a common flour 
barrel. Just sawed the upper half down in 
graceful curves, for arms; nailed a couple of 
cleats across the head for a seat, set it in place 
in the middle of the barrel,upholstered it him- 
self, and there you were; only five weeks work 
—after hours,— and about $22 worth of up- 
holstery stuff, and you had a nice chair, made 
from a flour barrel that cost only 18 cents. 
“Eighteen cents,”’ he said proudly, “for a chair 
that would cost you $20 at any store in this 
town.” Then they led the old lady into the 
parlor, and made her sit in it. “There you 
are, grandma,” said he, but grandma wasn’t 
there. The bottom of the chair tilted up on 
edge, and let the old lady through, doubled up 
like a letter V, aud teebly squeaking for help 
with what little voice old age, fright, and her 
constrained position left her; and between 
them they didn’t leave her very much. How- 
ever, the rest of the family were gifted, vocally, 
and when the full strength of the entire ballet 
came out on the chorus grandma’s little quaver 
didn’t amount to a penny whistle in a whirl- 
wind. They couldn't get her out the way she 
went in, no how, so they rolled the barrel over 
on its side, and pulled her through with the 
ice-tongs. That was the man’s idea; most in- 
genious fellow I ever knew; regular Edison, 
in a non-professional way. Poor old lady’s 
been in bed ever since. The man invented an 
invalid lounge—that was his own name for it, 
and a good one, too; only some of the neigh- 
bors thought “incurable” would be better than 
invalid— with a folding foot and an adjustable 
head, so that she might lie more comfortably. 
But grandma heard of it, and she sent out se- 
cretly for a lawyer, and got an injunction 
against the man, so he wasn’t able to get her 
onit. He slept on it himself one night, and 
about fifteen minutes after he fell asleep a 
robber came in through the window, and hit 
him twice with a bed-slat full of nails. He 
showed us the marks of the bed-slat across 
his head, and the nail holes up and down his 
back—thete were a dozen of them—the next 
morning, to prove it; and that same afternoon 
he got me out behind his cow barn and offered 
to trade me the new invalid lounge for two 
Plymouth Rock hens and an oil stove. I de- 
clined, simply on the ground that I wasn’t an 
invalid, and consequently had no earthly use 
for such a lounge. 

“But you would have,” he said earnestly, “if 
you got the lounge. After you tried it once 
you couldn’t do without it.’ 
I said that was what I was afraid of; and 
it seemed to annoy him; he said I had no 
sense, anyhow, and for two dollars he would 
knock the whole head off me if I gave him any 
of my slack, I went into the house to get him 
the two dollars, but when I came out he was 
gone. I suppose he thought it would hardly 
pay him to wait a whole week for two dollars. 
t wasn't long before he was a busy man 
again. He was at something big, we could tell. 
He rushed around the neighborhood, borrow- 
ing tools; [ loaned him a grindstone myself; he 
made flying visits to the blacksmith’s shop; 
and was seen in consultation with carpenters. 
We could hear him hammering and planing 
away long after dark, and whenever you met 
him, he was happy and oh, so mysterious. 
One day he came over to my house, carrying 
something that looked like an overgrown 
camp chair, folded. ‘What have you hatched 
now ?” T asked, “pocket clothes horse?” 

“Hold your breath till I open your eyes,’’ he 
said, fairly nesvous with excitememt, ‘catch 
hold of this small end and stand still.” 

I caughton, and he took the other end of 
the mystery and ran backward; out she came 
as he backed off; the neatest thing in the shape 
of a folding ladder you ever stared at. I said: 

“This beats the Dutch.” 

“So does the English grammar,” he shouted 
joyously,“you haven’t seen anything yet; let’s 
up-end it against the house.” 

So we did, and up the ladder he skipped like 
a Harlem fawn, and looked in at the second 
story window. 

“Light as cork,” he shouted from his airy 
perch, “and strong as steel.”’ 

“What holds it in place ?”’ I asked. 

“Ratchets in every joint,’ he said, ‘all set 
by that big brass button.” 

“This button?” I asked, taking hold of it to 
be sure that it was the one. 

I had never seen but one ladder slide down 
the side of a house, and I didn’t think it was a 
very amusing spectacle, because it was a com- 
mon, straight ladder made all in one piece, 
and I was on it at the time, so I didn’t have a 
very good view. But this was different; when 





that ladder began to run into itself like a tele- 
| Scope, it gave me 2 ciearer idea ofits construc- 
| tion, and the rattling noise of the upper end, as 
{it rasped down along the siding somewhat 
drowned my ill-timed levity, There wasn’t a 
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second of time for conversation, but I caught 
the sound of the man’s voice, and got ready to 
give him all the room he wanted when he 
came down. However, the ladder shut up on 
both his feet and all his fingers, so that he 
couldn’trun very well, and by the time he got 
himself worked oe I had caught the train | 
and was safe, for the time at least. 

He hasn’t made anything since, but he told | 
one of the neighbors that as soon as his hands | 
got well he was going to make a mummy of| 
me. That's just the wayewith that kind of a 
man. He could get a good mummy, for one | 
half the cost in time, labor and money, that he 
can make one for, but I suppose as soon as his | 
hands are out of the sling, fell beatit. And| 
if | see any signs of it, I’m going to South | 
America. I have no patience with these men 
who are experimenting on things of no use, all 
the time. 





oe 
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TALKS WITH THE DOCTOR. 


BY LAURY MAC HENRY. 


Sweet Oil, Etc. 

I never quite understuod why the woman in 
the Bible mixed “‘a little oil” with her meal to 
make a cake for herself and son, unless per- 
haps it was for “shortening,’’ and if I am right 
in this conjecture it is a very old, custom that 
is coming up again. 

‘Tere is an immense cake and pastry baking 
concern in New York City who are using Cot- 
ton Seed Oil, and Ground nut (Peanut) Oil for 
shortening altogether, and I am assured that 
many pene housekeepers are doing the same. 
Should any of my readers care to try it, they 
can get Cotton seed Oil, probably under the 
name of Union Salad Oil of any good drugygist, 
and it ought not to cost more than seventy 
cents per gallon, as at wholesale an excellent 
quality is worth about forty-five cents. The 
quantity used is less in bulk than lard. Thus 
where your recipe calls for “‘halfa cup of lard’’ 
use a tablespoonful of the oil. The result is a 
perfect marvel of flakiness—at least in the sam- 
ples which I have had the pleasure of inter- 
viewing. 

This may seem a rather far-fetched use for 
oil, but it sets one thinking of the many, 
many ways that oils of different kinds enter 
into the every day life of a houshold. Of 
course we all use table oil, but how many 
housekeepers know whether it is Olive oil or 
some imitation that they get? By far the 
greater part of ‘‘Huille d’ Olive,” ‘Pure Olive 
Oil,”’ etc., that we see in the fine grocery stores 
put up in odd, long-necked thin bottles, with 
unspeakable foreign looking labels, and packed 
in straw coversand cases which plainly show 
evidences of the skill of a French or IJtalian 
mechanic, is grown, expressed, bottled,labeled, 
packed and cased in this country, Unless you 
are a connoisseur, you cannot tell the differ- 
ence between the genuine Olive Oil, and that 
which is bottled from oils known in the trade 
as Cotton Seed Oil, Peanut Oil, Union Salad 
Oil, Oil of Benne, Sesame Oil, Mustard Seed 
Oil, etc., etc., but that need not trouble you, 
for all of these oils are sweet, wholesome and 
in no way injurious. Of course they lack the 
nutty flavor of true Olive Oil, but unless you 
are an epicure of very educated taste in this di- 
rection, you won’t miss that. Neither should 
you have any concern that your guest may de- 
tect anything amiss with your table oil (unless 
it be old and strong) for the number of judges 
competent to distinguish the genuine oil by 
taste or smell is very small—probably aii in 
this country could be numbered on your ten 
fingers! 

in selecting your table oil then, never mind 
the label or brand. See that it is clear, limpid, 
a bright straw color, with the faintest tinge of 

reen, and perfectly free from the least rancid- 
ity. Keep the bottle or “betty” in a cool dark 
lace when not in use, as nothing causes it to 
pecome rancid so quickly as bright light. By 
the way, this reminds me. Do you ever have 
trouble with your “canned fruits” spoiling? 
Especially canned tomatoes? I mean the good 
home-made kind put up in’glass jars. Just 
try this,—when you put them away wrap each 
jar in dark blue paper (you can get it from the 
drug-store—they use it for Seidlitz powders). 
Then put the jars away in a dark place. 

This is a good thing to remember and put in 
yractice when you want to keep anything 
rom spoiling from action of the light. 

Did you ever notice the strong smell and 
taste that Essence of Lemon (and especially 
Oil of Lemon) gets with age? Blue paper will 
stop it. Now to return to our oil,—of course 
you know all about the uses of table oil in the 
cuisine, but here is another use for it very little 
known in this country but wonderfully popu- 
lar abroad. 

I refer to ‘Lime Juice and Glycerine,”’—that 
deliciously clean and cool hair dressing which 
one finds for sale in every “chemist’s shop” in 
England, but which can only be shtainad here 
from some “upper ten’? pharmacist, and then 
only as an imported articleand at a very fancy 
price. What has all this to do with table oil ? 
Only this,—that Lime Juice and Glycerine in 
all its elegance and purity consists of one half 
pint of good sweet oil and say six fluid ounces 
of Lime-water well shaken together in a pint 
bottle, and does not contain either Glycerine 
or “ime Juice! 

However, the name is suggestive,—the prep- 
aration is a white cream and just the perfec- 
tion of hair dressing, making the hair soft and 
glossy, and not greasy, and cleaning the scalp 
like a soap. 

Another use for table oil is in making the 
old-fashioned but invaluable Hartshorn lini- 
ment—two parts sweet oil and one part water 
of ammonia (Spirit of Hartshorn). 

Shake it up and you have a thick white mix- 
ture which for sprains, bruises, sore throat, 
etc., is unsurpassed. 

If you want to use it tor Rheumatism, Neu- 





ralgia,etc.,add to a half pint of the liniment one 
half ounce Tincture of Iodine and one ounce 





spirit of Camnhor. This makes a liniment 
that no family shoujd be withoat—use it 


wherever and whenever a liniment is called 
for. Another excellent old liniment for stiff 
neck, sore throat, strains, sprains, etc., and es- 
pecially for children is ‘‘( a Oil.” 

Take a pint of sweet oil and put it into a ves- 
sel large enough to hold a quart at least, heat 
it hot, being careful that it does not get afire, 
then break in very small pieces one half pound 
Camphor Gum and add. Stir for a long time, 
so that as much as possible of the camphor 
shall be dissolved. Set it off to cool and then 
pour the clear oil into a bottle for use. 

By the way, Doyou ever use hair oil? I trust 
not—it’s not a good thing for head or hair, but 
almost any quantity is used, and the most of 
it is made of sweet oil. Now don't use a hair 
oil made of any vegetable oil. Why? You 
know as well as i do if I only remind you—be- 
cause the oil if vegetable does not absorb—does 
not dry in, but it keeps greasy—sticky and 
catches dust and dirt—promotes the formation 
of dandruff—increases the heat of the head— 
makes the hair come out—dirties your comb 
and brush—soils your pillow—softens the hair 
upon application, but hee the after effect of 
rendering it coarse-—matted and harsh. I 
know there are many whose hair is so stiff, or 
unruly, that it won't stay in place without oil 
or pomade—and to such—in fact to all I say if 
you want beautiful, soft, glossy, clean hair, 
BRUSH IT! Use a good, | ony well-made, 
but not harsh brush, and once a day give it 
one hundred strokes, Try it—it don’t take 
long—it is a habit easily acquired. Do it say 
the last thing before retiring—you will find it 
a capital remedy for insomnia, and you will 
notice its effect on your hair in a week. Still 
if you think you must have grease of some 
kind use a pomade of lard. Bear's Grease is 
highly recommended, but the most of so called 
‘‘Bear’s Grease”’ is tried out of the sort of bears 
that they pack in Cincinnati,O. Take good, 
sweet lard and benzoate it thus: 

Melt a pound of Lard, and while hot add 
one ounce of powdered Gum Benzoin, stir it 
well for five minutes or so, then (keeping it 
hot) let it settle so that the undissolved gum 
sinks to the bottom, then pour off the clear 
and add a little perfume (only @ very little 
please), say a few drops Oil Neroli or Ylang 
Ylang, or Bergamot, or anything you choose 
and pour it into jars or glasses to cool. Lard 
thus prepared will keep sweet for years, and 
when well rubbed into the hair has none of 
the objections which we raise against Oils. 
Never-the-less I repeat—the brushing is better 
than any grease! and the Lime Juice and Gly- 
cerine described in this talk is the bést dress- 
ing—it being in fact a nearly neutral soap. 

cae 
KNOW YOUR BUSINESS. 





Mr. Vanderbilt pays his cook ten thousand 
dollars a year, my boy, which isa great deal 
more than you and I earn—or at least it is a 
great deal more than we get—because he can 
cook, That is all. Presumably because he 
can cook better than any other man in Amer- 
ica. That is all. If Monsieur Sauceagravi 
could cook tolerably well, and shoot a little, 
and speak three languages tolerably well, and 
keep books fairly, and sing some, and under- 
stood gardening pretty well, and could preach 
a fair sort of sermon, and knew something 
about horses, and could telegraph a little, and 
could do light porter’s work, and could read 
proof tolerably well, and could do plain house 
and sign painting, and could help on a thresh- 
ing machine, and knew enough law to practice 
in justice’s courts of Kickapoo township, and 
had once run for the legislature, and knew 
how to weigh hay, he wouldn’t get ten thous- 
and dollars a year for it. He gets that just be- 
cause he knows how to cook; it wouldn’t make 
a cent’s difference in his salary if he thought 
the world was flat and that it went around its 
orbit on wheels. There’s nothing like know- 
ing your business clear through, my boy, from 
withers tohock, whether you know anything 
elseor not. What's the good of knowing ev- 
erything? Only the sophomores are omnis- 
cient.— Burdette, in Brooklyn Eagle, 
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Eben E. Rexford, the Shiocton poet, who is 
known by reputation, if not personally, to a 
great many peooe > this part of the country, 
is a quiet old bachelor, and lives ina quaint 
bachelor’s hall in the little village of Shiocton. 
Mr. Rexford, besides his literary pursuits, is a 
floriculturist of national reputation, and is un- 
der contract to write a column per month up- 
on floriculture for a Philadelphia publication, 
for which he receives the moderate salary of 
$1,500a year. A large conservatory opens off 
his study, which is being enlarged to double its 
present size. It is filled with rare tropical 
plants and flowers. Mr. Rexford is about 
forty-two years of age, while his beard is be- 
ginning to show the title of the song which 
first made him famous, ‘Silver Threads 
AmongtheGold.” He is a gentleman of affa- 
ble manner and pleasing address. 

We find the above in Yenowines News, of 
Milwaukee. It is needless tosay that the Phil- 
adelphia publication referred to is the Lapres’ 
Home JouRNAL. 





. — 
Cause and Effect. 


“What's the matter?’ the schoolmistress 
asked. 

“Back’s sore, ma’am.”’ 

“What made it sore?’’ 

“Pop pounded his thumb with a hatchet 
this morning, and I laughed.”’ 


" 
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Impatient Husband—Where in the world 
have you been? I want my dinner! 

Wife— Excuse me, John, but I ran down to 
the sewing society at five.and to my surprise 
it didn’t wind up until eight. 

Husband—You mean it was wound up at 
five and didn’t run down till eight. 


nt 
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Mrs. Thomas A, Scott, of Philadelphia, Pa., 
has a necklace of diamonds and pearls that is 
valued at $150,000. Her collection of emer- 

_alds is one of the finest in America, and the 
total value of the gems is at least $500,000. 
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(For THE LApIEsS’ Home JOURNAL.] 
AN ADVERTISEMENT AND 
WHAT CAME OF IT. 


On rare occasions Mrs. Lindley or her daugh- 
ter would visit the library during reading 
hours. After one such visit Lilian Lindley 
went to her mother and said anxiously, 

“Mamma, I wish that girl had never entered 
the house! Do you know, I feel positive that 
foolish boy will fall in love with her? Wouldn’t 
it be horrid?” 

Mrs. Lindley shrugged her plump shoulders 
and replied, ‘For pity’s sake do not mention 
your forebodings to your brother, Lilian. You 
might put the idea in his head, and, once 
there, I defy any one to do anything with 
him.”’ ° 

“She is certainly educated and refined and— 
yes, I suppose some people would consider her 
rather pretty,” said the young lady thought- 
fully. “One comfort is that he can’t see her 
face; do you not think so, chere mere?”’ 

“Yes,” sighed the mother. “And, Lilian, 
perhaps we could persuade him that really it is 
not quite the thing for her to be there with him 





every day.” 

That very evening Mrs. Lindley hinted as 
much to her son; but more than that 
mild hint she never ventured .upon. 

“It is preposterous, mother, to think 
ofany impropriety, and I should say 
rather late in the day to bring it up 
now.” Sono more was said, and the 
readings went on as usual. 

As the days went by John Lindley 
felt more and more that, without 
sweet Bessie Radnor, his life would 
be a blank. Not that he thought 
himself in love; but he realized her 
ministrations of word and voice were 
daily growing more indispensable! 

After that Sunday afternoon it be- 

came quite a matter of course that a 
song should preface the reading. One 
day, after a pathetic little ballad, 
Lindley exclaimed suddenly, “I 
would give something to have seen 
your expression as you sang, Miss 
Radnor. Can’t you—won’t you, tell 
me what you look like?” 

A merry laugh was the only re- 
sponse. 

Please do,’’ he continued. 

“But it would be impossible for one 
to correctly describe one’s self; I am 
positive I have read that ‘straightway 
one goes from the glass he forgets 
what manner of man he is,’ or some- 
thing to that effect,” she said. 

“Well, if so, there is a mirror in 
close proximity to the piano,” he per- 
sisted. 

“Oh, Mr. Lindley, I—I could not 
stand before the glass and deliberately 
dercribe myself; indeed, indeed I could 
not.” 

“Very well,” he replied, ina hurt tone. “TI 
was in sober earnest; but I did not think it 
anything so terrible: simply a blind man's 
whim, which, somehow, I thought you would 
respect.” 

“Tf—if you really care, I suppose it is foolish 
in me to make a fuss over it,’’ she said quietly, 
in fact so quietly that Lindley barely caught 
all the words; but he heard her walk a step or 
two, then pause. 

“T am to tell you just what I see, am I 
inquired, 

“Exactly, if you will be so good,”’ he replied. 

“Well, I see a tall, rather thin figure, a pale, 
in.fact I may say rather sallow, face, with just 
now considerable color in both cheeks—please 
yut that down to excitement,” and she gave a 
ittle laugh, “big gray, sad looking eyes, and— 
and long lashes; that is all except short, what 
mamma calls ‘ripply browney-guld’ hair! 
There! I never felt so foolish in my life!” 

“T shall never forget your kindness. I wish 
more than ever I could see for myself,’ he said 
wistfully. ‘But, tell me, why should your 
eyes look sad, and why are you nee 
Miss Radnor, you have never told me about 
yourself in the least. You surely know I am 
your true friend.” 

Before she had time to reply a knock came 
at the door, and to Lindley’s chagrin a visitor 
from a distance was announced; so the reading 
for that afternoon was put aside. 

“Will you not shake kende with me before 
you go?” he asked. 

Bessie quietly did as he requested. 

“Good bye,” he said. ‘Remember, I am 
your friend.”’ 

All day and way into the night Lindley 
thought of the “tall, slim girl with sad gray 
eyes” and “ripply browny-gold” hair, and_be- 
fore they met again he knew he loved her from 
the depth of his heart. It was hard for him to 
keep down his desire to tell her of his love, but 
he knew if once he let her suspect his feelings, 
he would frighten her away. 

“T can afford to wait and—here a sharp pang 
went through him--if | am blind how could I 
ask her to marry me! ”’ 

So the days passed in just the same old way, 
with perhaps a subtle difference, which Bessie 
Radnor felt, but could not explain. Besides, 
poor child, her thoughts were oftener with her 
‘sick mother at this time than upon the books 
she read. Lindley noticed a difference in her 
reading, but said nothing. She had excused 
herself from singing the past few days. 

“She is not well, or is in some trouble,” 
thought Lindley, sadly, and I am powerless to 
help her.” 

_it was an afternoon in the end of March. 
Bessie was in her usual place, awaiting Mr. 
Lindley’s arrival, for, strange to relate, he was 
not there \yhen shecame in. With asad, far- 
off look she sat gazing into the glowing fire. 

fo-day she realized that only a few more days, 
and she would be motherless—alone. Half an 
hour poses, and still she sat regardless of 
everything but that terrible thought. 

_ Only that morning the Doctor had said, “It 
is almost over now. I can do nothing more 
for her. Keep her up with wine and beef tea.”’ 

And Bessie knew that to procure these lux- 
uries, she must leave her mother to a stranger's 
care while she made the money to procure 
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might not be allowed to spend every preeious of the weary looking girl going up and down 


moment by her darling’s side. 

The door opened softly, a tall, handsome 
man stood within, gazing eagerly into the fire- 
litroom. The girl neither heard nor heeded. 
She was sobbing softly. A look of intense sur- 
prise, followed by one of alarm, swept over the 
watcher’s face. In an instant he was by her 
side. A touch on her shoulder startled the 
girl. She raised her brimming, half-blinded 
eyes, and for the first time met John Lindley’s 
gaze. There he stood, with the bandages re- 
moved, his eagar brown eyes looking tenderly 
down upon her. 

“Mr. Lindley,” she almost screamed. “You 
—you—can see. You will not be blind. I 
am—so—glad! ” 

“No, thank God!” he exclaimed fervently. 
“But tell me, Miss Radnor, child, what is the 
trouble? Don’t cry so: don’t. You hurt me. 
Let me help you. Do tell me what is the mat- 
ter,” he sinaded. as she sobbed aloud. 

“My mother, oh, my mother!”’ she wailed. 

In alarm Lindley bent over her. 

“I have kept you from her? She is worse? 
I will call the carriage, and take you to her at 
once.” 

A short time later, and they were be- 
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the many steep stairs. 
| The door had scarcely closed behind her 
when he drew a chair beside the dying woman. 

“Mrs. Radnor,”’ he said, “I feel sure that you 
| are fully aware of your condition, and I have 
; Something of great importance to tell you— 
| something that may make you feel happier. 
I know the thought of leaving your daughter 
is your only regret in leaving this world.” 

The saint-like face before him looked its as- 
sent, before the faintly uttered words, ‘It is,” 
came from the trembling lips. 

“Mrs. Radnor, I love your daughter. I love 
her from the depth of my heart. Could you, 
would you urge her to marry me before you 
leave her?” 

A faint flush suffused the sufferer’s face. 
“My darling will have some oneto care for her. 
Oh! My Fathar, I thank Thee!” 

Lindley pressed her hand. “Mrs. Radnor,”’ 
he said, “lookat me. Do youthink you can 
trust your daughter in my keeping?” 

The brilliant eyes gazed searchingly into the 
man's earnest face for amoment. “I can,,I 
can,’’ she cried. 

Here the door opened, and to her utter as- 
tonishment Bessie saw Mr. Lindley bend over 
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ing driven at a quick rate toward B—— street. 

Only once did Lindley break the silence. 
Stooping, he wrapped the carriage robe close 
about her. As he did so, “Child,” he said ten- 
derly, “why did you not tell me how sick your 
mother really was?” 

“T was afraid you would not understand 
how I could have the heart to leave her,” she 
answered brokenly, “but§we are so very poor I 
had to. And, Mr. Lindley, if motherdy dies, I 
hope I may, too.” : 

“God forbid!” he said earnestly, and his 
heart ached with longing to fold her in his 
arms and try to comfort her. And so occupied 
was he with the heart-brok- 
en girl that he forgot to look 
about him with his newly 
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restored sight. 

As he helped her from the 
varriage, he said, “I cannot 
forgive myself for having 
selfishly kept you from your 
sick mother, Miss Radnor.” 

Just then he raised his 
eyes and saw the miserable 
house they were about to 
enter; a look of utter sur- 
prise—almost of horror— 
crossed his face. And Bes- 
sie Radnor knew that never 
before had he realized how 
desperately poor they were. 

“Mr. Lindley.”’ she fal- 
tered, “if it had not been 
for you, my mother and I 
would have starved! No, 
I did not mean that,” she 
corrected herself, ‘for God 
would have sent some other helper; but I. never 
can tell you the good you did by—by being laid 
aside with bandaged eyes.” 

“Then I tell you truly, if that be so, lam not 
regretful of one long dark, even most hopeless 
hour, my darling, for I dove you!” and his 
deep voice shook with emotion. ; 

No reply came, nor, just then, did he de- 
mand any; foreven then they were ascending 
the narrow, creaking stairs which led to Mrs. 
Radnor’s room. 

Leaving Mr. Lindley outside, Bessie entered. 
She found her mother alone. 

“You've come at last, dear,” she murmured. 

“Yes, darling little mother, at last: and I 
have brought our kind friend, Mr. Lindley, to 
see you. You won’t mind, dear, will you? He 
is so determined to see you.’ For Bessie re- 
membered the decided way in which he said, 
“In any case, I am sure you will permit me to 
see your mother.” 

“7 will see him,” said Mrs. Radnor, faintly. 





Half reluctantly the girl opened the door, | 


and without a word Lindley entered the room. 
A thrill of horror went through him, as one 
glance took in the bare, miserable room and 
the two fair occupants thereof. At once he 
knew the end was very near. He said a few 
kind words to Mrs. Radnor, then turned to her 
daughter. 

“Will you give me a sheet of paper anda 
pencil, please.” He wrote a few hasty lines. 
“IT don’t like to trouble you, but will you find 
some one who will carry that to its destina- 
tion?” he said. “I would do it myself,’ he 
thought, “but speak with Mrs. Radnor alone I 
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her mother’s thin hand and press a fervent 
kiss upon it. : 
Lindley rose from his chair, 

the girl, and, taking her by the 
'to her mother's side. 
| Mrs. Radnor tried tospeak, but she was too 
|weak. An imploring glance at Lindley was 
lenough. Very gently he said, I have been 
telling your mother what I first told you, my 
darling, and in your absence I have won her 
lover to my side. Tell me, can you trust me as 
your mother does? Darling, will you give me 
\a little love for my whole heart full?” 
| Bessie gave a quick glance at the man’s 
pleading face, then at her mother as she lay 
against the pillow wan and pale; and with a 
low, shuddering cry threw herself on her knees 

side the bed. 
bet Motherdy,” she sobbed. ‘‘My own little 
mother! How can I think of love when you 
are going to leave me?” a 
"the mother laid a tender hand on the girl’s 
bowed head, as she whispered, “He will care 
for you. I feel that you will be safe in his 
keeping, and so, my dearest, I will die in 

2A le ” 
p The sobs ceased. The girl rose from ae 
knees as calm as if no eet ann a 
swept through her inmost soul. 4 i -_ ; 
drooping head she laid her cold.trem ling ran 
in his. “God bless you, love,” he said, and Bes- 
sie, turning, saw a smile of satisfaction and re- 
lief flit over her dying mother’s face. 

Just then a light rap upon the door was 
heard. Opening it, Lindley saw his friend, 
Dr. Heyward. “You haye come quickly, 


walked up to 
hand, led her 
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them, and oh, the terrible thought that she/ must.” But his heart smote him as he thought 
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Heyward,” he said. “I am thankful.” Hal 
an hour later the two men left the room to 
gether. 

“How long will it be till the end?” asked 
Lindley. 

“A short time—a very 
wered his friend. 

“Then, Lindley,’’ he said, “who are these re- 
fined people? What are these two lovely wo- 
men doing in this hole of a tenement? Man, 
what does it mean?”’ 

“IT will tell you,” was the reply. 
hurried words the story was told.- 

“But this girl, so soon to be motherless,”’ 
sald Dr. Heyward. “Has she no one to look 
to? 

“Yes,” replied Lindley with fervor. “I will 
take care of her as long as God lends me 
breath. My beautiful darling! ‘To think she 
has been living here so many months, and I 
have never known it,” and the strong man 
shook with emotion. 

“Lindley, what will your mother, your sis- 
ter, say to this?’ asked his friend. 

“You well know that my truest friends have 
always been uncongenial tothem,’’ was the 
quiet reply. 

“True,’’ said the Doctor. 
go. 


short time,” ans- 
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“And now I must 

I will be back some time to-night. Send 
for me any time you want me, Lind- 
ley.” 

For two hours or more after he re- 
turned to the room the sick mother 
slept. Then suddenly she opened her 
eyes, and in a voice of rapture ex- 
tlaimed, “Soon—I'm coming.” 

Bessie tightened her hold on the 
dear thin hand. 

“Tam not afraid, darling. 
am almost there. Oh! the glory of 
the vision!’’ And the cold death 
waves swept over her feet, crept slow- 
ly higher and higher, but ere they 
reached her heart the face grew radi- 
ant with some ray of light divine, and 
stretching forth her arms, without a 
struggle, without a fear, she entered 
her ‘desired Haven.” 

Lindley closed the eyelids gently 
gently drew the girl’s hand from the 
hand now cold in death. Putting his 
strong arms about her, he drew her 
close to his heart. 

“My darling, my poor,stricken dar- 
ling, what can I say to comfort thee?” 

“I feel so strange. I think perhaps 
I am going” she said faintly, and she 
swooned in his arms. Agonized he 

bore her to the 

window, flung it 

open wide, and 

let the cold night 

wind blow on the 

still white face. 

By the light of 

, the flickering can- 

ee dle it seemed to 

him as deathlike 
as oh) 
“L 
agail 
low. 
ty ony 
aloud 

Th { 
open anno lige 
wonderingly at 
him, she said, 
“Wheream 1? | 
thought J died,” 

“No, no, belov 
ed, it breaks my 
heart to hear you 
talk so,’’ he said, 
brokenly. 

She leaned 
heavily «against 
his shoulder and 
was silent. Foot 
steps sounded in 
the hall, the door 
opened quietly, 
and Dr. Heyward 
entered follo-ved 
by his sweet-faced 
little mother and 
by a kindly countenanced mulatto girl. <A 
feeling of utter relief came to Lindley when he 
saw Mrs. Heyward. “She can persuade Bes- 
sie to rest,” he thought. But no persuasion 
seemed of any use. The heart stricken girl 
seemed determined not to leave her mother’s 
side. , 

“Lindley,” whispered the Doctor, “ I not 
answer for the consequences if that girl is al- 
lowed to have her own way.” 

“What can I do?’’ he asked, sadly perplexed. 
“Oh, if I had only known a -little sooner she 
would have been my very own! Heyward, | 
cannot certainly command her to leave her 
dead mother; tell me, man, can 1?” 

“If there is any commanding to be done, of a 
surety you are the responsible one,”’ was the 
sturdy reply. ‘And see here, Lindley, if I had 
half your authority, she should most certainly 
not remain here another half hour.” 

Mrs. Heyward had been trying in every way 
to coax the motherless girl to go home with 
her. At length she gave it up in despair. “I can 
do nothing with her,” she whispered. 

John Lindley looked thoughtfully at the 
| bowed figure a moment, then knelt beside her. 
“My darling,’ he said softly, “once when | was 
in distress you sang a beautiful hymn to me. | 
can do nothing for you, it seems to me. Let 
me remind you of the words you sang. 


Why, I 


ur) 





“The clouds hang heavy round my way, 
[ cannot see: 
But through the darkness I believe 

| ~ God Jeadeth me.” 
| A burst of tears relieved the tense grief, and 
Lindley knew the comfort had begun. He let 
lner cry as long as she would, then, lifting her 
to her feet, said, “Mrs. Heyward, will you 
| kindly give me a wrap for this child?” —Close- 
lly he folded the warm shawl about her, he 
| Jed her from the room, Mrs. Heyward follow- 
ling. A moment or two later they were being 
| driven to Mrs. Heyward’s hospitable home. 
| There, after a little, Lindley left Bessie to that 
lady’s kindly care. Three days later her 

(Concluded on page 21.) 
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EIGHT LITTLE HOUSEKEEPERS. 
Or, The Doings of the Forget-me-not Club. 


BY RACHEL TRUE. 


Of the weeks that followed with their busy 
lessons in cooking and housekeeping, I cannot 
stop now to tell my little friends, but must 
hasten on to the picnic, the jolly time at the 
end of the three months which had been so 
gayly anticipated. The picnic was to be on 
the first Saturday in June, so, the day before, 
all hurried home from school, meeting at our 
house, and we prepared ourselves for the mak- 
ing of the picnic goodies. Various sweetmeats 
had been bespoken by the different members, 
of which I had selected a few, as we would 
hardly have the time for all. Moreover, as it 
was a children’s picnic, and we wished to de- 
vote the day mostly to learning the games we 
had accumulated, and hunting for the sweet 
spring flowers, I had petitioned that our bas- 
kets should have a greatabundance, but noth- 
ing elaborate, nor too great a variety. Our bill 
of fare, therefore, was to consist of sandwiches, 
chocolate butter, jumbles, Venetian cakes, or- 
angeade and lemonade, with some coflee for 
the old folks. The girls had made some nice 
loaves of bread, as they had by this time be- 
come quite expert in the art of bread making, 
and were to bring them over early Saturday 
morning, when I intended to give them some 
lessons in sandwich making. While they were 
at school I had boiled a ham and a good-sized 
chicken. so now I set some of the girls to work 
rolling and squeezing lemons and oranges, 
while the rest of us prepared the cakes and 
butter. 

“Now girlies,” I said, “‘while Elsie and Hei- 
en roll and squeeze the lemons and oranges, 
Alice and Edna can make the jumbles; Carrie 
and Sadie the Venetian cakes, and Mattie, Jen- 
nie and I will make the chocolate butter.” 

“Oh, Mrs. True,” Sadie exclaimed, “do tell 
us what kind of butter that is. Any improve- 
ment upon our ‘old reliable’ kind?” 

“An addition, anyhow,” I laughed, “and 
sometimes an improvement. But you will all 
vote it delicious, [ am sure, and -the friends at 
the picnic will ask to know how you make it, 
at once, or petition that you make some for 
them. : 

“But now, before the cake making begins, 
all take your books and write down the 
recipes, then you can each take your own spe- 
cial recipe for to-day and go to work, while I 
keep on eye over you all. But indeed, little 
housekeepers, you have really been such faith- 
ful scholars, and have become so proficient, 
that I hardly feel as if I needed to do more than 
on give you the recipes. First, I will tell you 
10w I prepare lemonade for a picnic. It is too 
much trouble to prepare it after we get there, 
as every one wants to play, and not work then. 
It would also be too bulky to carry ready for 
drinking; so, afterrolling the lemons anil very 
soft, that the juice may be more easily extract- 
ed, I have them cut in halves or quarters, and 
squeezed as dry as possible with a lemon 
squeezer, putting the juice all ina large bowl; 
then, to this juice add the sugar, about one 
pint to every six lemons, stir it up well till dis- 
solved. You can pour a cup of hot water on 
the sugar first, before adding it to the juice, 
and that will help it to dissolve more readily. 
Keep in the ice chest, or in some cold place for 
the night, and in the morning put into large 

lass jars, screw ’ tight, and your lemonade 
is all ready for the water to be added at the 
picnic. As there is a nice spring of water at 
the woods where we are going we will just 
carry a good supply of ice in that large milk 
can, which I keep for that purpose, and at the 
grounds we will mix the lemonade in the can 
with the ice, first taking out a portion of ice 
into a pail for other purposes. The cover of 
the can Sospe out all dirt and dust, making a 
milk can the handiest and best arrangement I 
know of for picnic lemonade. 


ORANGEADE, 


“For the orangeade, of which we will have a 
glass jar for variety, to the juice of six oranges, 
add that of two lemons, as the orange juice 
alone tastes rather insipid. Add sugar in the pro- 
portion of half a pint to every six oranges and 
two lemons. That will be sufficient, I think, 
but we will take some sugar with us in a paper 
bag, so that more can be added, if desired, at 
the grounds. 


JUMBLES. 


We will have two kinds of jumbles, choco- 
late and orange. To be sure, we will have 
chocolate butter too, but we all like chocolate, 
I believe, and these chocolate jumbles are so 
delicious that they seem to melt in one’s mouth 
like a fresh macaroon. 

“Beat up one cup of butter to a cream, then 
beat in two cups of sugar. Beat four eggs 
thoroughly and add to the butter and sugar. 
Sift two heaping teaspoons of baking powder 
and one-half one of salt with three scant cups 
of flour, and add it to the batter. Beat it in 
carefully. 't should be just stift enough to 
roll out. Divide the dough into two parts. To 
one a add one cup of grated chocolate. 
Should you wish, at any other time, to make 
the whole amount into chocolate jumbles, add 


6 


|two cups of grated chocolate. Into the other 
half of the cake dough, to-day, add the juice of 
one orange; and grate the yellow rind into it, 
also being very careful not to grate down into 
the white of the rind, as that is very bitter, 


something, I believe, I have told you before, | 
Into the 


but I do not want you to forget it. 
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up quite early to-morrow morning, and each 
make a pan of fresh biscuits to carry for this 
butter. What do you say girls?” 

“Of course, we will be only too glad to do 
so!” they both exclaimed. 

We now hed a busy time of it, until all of 
our various parts were completed, and jars of 


orange jumbles you may have to add a little | delicious looking orange and lemon syrups, 


more flour. You ean tell by trying. 


to plain or fancy shapes. 


bottom. 
about five minutes, it is well to move the pans 
| to the grate on top, to finish the baking. They 
ought to be done in ten minutes in a quick 
| oven. You can get along very rapidly with 
them. 

VENETIAN CAKES. 


Roll | and bowls of chocolate butter were put away 
both kinds of jumbles out thin, and cut out in- | in the ice chest, while heaps of — 

Watch carefully | ing cakes lay cooling on the moux 
while baking that they may not burn on the| We then went to work to prepare the meats 
After they have been in the oven | for the morning's sandwiches. 


tins look- 
ing boards. 


The chicken 


|was carefully freed from all bone, skin and 


gristle, then chopped fine, well seasoned with 
pepper and salt, and thoroughly moistened 
with the gravy, which had been also seasoned, | 
and boiled down to about a cupful of rich 


| chicken jelly. It was then pressed into small | 


“Weigh out one quarter of a pound of but- | bowls and set away in the ice chest for morn- 


ter, and wash it free from salt. “Wipe it dry in 
\a clean towel or napkin, then beat it to a 
| cream; then add one quarter of a pound of 
| powdered sugar, and beat together,thoroughly, 
\to a light cream, then beat in the yolks of 
| three eggs, which have been well beaten until all 
larecreamy. Beat together thoroughly, then 
| add four ounces of sliced almonds; last of all 
| stir in, carefully, six ounces of very dry flour 
that has been sifted, but do not beat. This 
| paste : 
too sticky to handle, dredge in more flour, 


should be like very soft biscuit dough; if 


ing. The boiled ham was also chopped very | 
fine, then some mustard pickles added to it 
|and chopped fine; a goodly portion of the mus- 
\tard dressing from the pickles was mixed 
| through it all, then that, too, was set away in 
the ice chest, which finished our afternoon's 
| preparations. 

| Saturday morning dawned bright and clear, 
a perfect day for picnics, and good and early 
|the eight litthe housekeepers came rushing 
|over, with their baskets of sweet light loaves of 
bread and biscuit. Busily we set to work, to 


| very carefully, as, the softer you can handle | cut nice thin slices of bread, spread them thin- 


| the paste the better the cakes. 
powdered sugar by you, and ~ 4 € 
our hands into that instead of into 

| break off pieces of the dough about the size o 
| hickory nuts, and roll into a ball lightly anc 
quickly, in the palms of your hands. 
| onto a buttered pan, being careful not to put 
| them too near, so that they will run together in 


flour; 


f ) 
1 | “Now, girlies,” I said, as we worked, “never | and on one cheek; the fourth time add taps on 
Drop| make the fatal mistake in preparing sand-| both cheeks; the fifth round, after tapping both 


Have a plate of | ly with butter, and then alayer of the mustard | 
the palms of | ham, or else of the chicken. 


The chicken now | 
turned out of the mouldin solid form, which | 
could be cut down in thin slices. 


| though 
| preciated. 


| accumulated 


| grave face. 


to taste some of those “‘goodies”’ they had heard 
so much about. i 

“Indeed, Mrs. True,” said one of the moth- 
ere, as we sat resting, while the young folks 
scampered hither and thither through the 
woods in search of wild flowers and ferns, 
“you do not know how good it is of you to 
bother to teach all those little girls to cook. 
They are perfectly wild over their club, and we 
are so proud ofthem. And as to the fathers, 
I have heard the mall say they would do any- 


| thing for you, while they cannot do enough for 


their little daughters, they are so proud of the 
jittle housekeepers and cooks.”’ 

I Jaughed at such extravagant praise, al- 
‘on to see my efforts had been ap- 


The little folks now came trooping back with 
arms full of flowers. As they looked some- 
what heated from their wild scamper, I had 
them sit down in a circle. close together. 

‘Now children,” I said, holding a list of our 

zames, “of course we cannot be- 
gin to play all the games to-day; sol have se- 
lected a few that are particularly suited for out- 
doors, with lots of room, as we have to-day, in 
the country. First, however, while you are 
resting you can try one quiet game, that of 
‘Quaker’s Meeting.’ 

“The main point in this game is not to laugh 
but to keep absolute silence, and a perfectly 
Sadie, who sits here at the head, 
must give her right-hand neighbor a little tap 
on one knee; she does the same to the next 
one, and so on around the circle. The ijeader 
then taps the next on both knees, and so on 
around. The third time, tap on both knees 


wiches, of cutting thick slices of bread, or of | knees and cheeks, take hold of the next one’s 


sminearing thickly with butter. 
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baking, as that spoils the shape. Bake ina 
quick oven, like the jumbles. While they are 
baking, stirthe whites of the eggs thick with 
powdered sugar, add the juice of half a lemon, 
and when the cakes are done, let them lie a 
minute on the clean towel, then spread the 
bottoms of half the cakes with the frosting, 
sticking the bottom of another cake to cach 
ene. When you eat them tomorrow you will 
think they are put together with French 
cream candy. These are delicious little cakes. 

“First, before commencing these cakes, you 
must blanch the almonds, which I have here, 
already shelled, by pouring boiling water on 
them. Let them stand a minute, and then rub 
the skins off, which you will find all loose. 

“After blanching, take a sharp penknife and 
cut into strips, say three or four strips to every 
nut, or halfnut, if they should divide. 


CHOCOLATE BUTTER. 


“Stir one quarter of a pound of butter over 
the fire until quite soft and creamy, but not 
melted; have ready two cakes, or one quarter of 
a pound of vanilla flavored chocolate, on a 
saucer which you have placed on the top ofan 
open teakettle of boiling water, sprinkle the 
chocolate gradually with milk to soften ita 
little, and when it has dissolved sufficiently, 
so that you can, mix it well into the butter. 
Stir them well together, then put into little 
bowls or cups, to shape. You will find it very 
nice spread on bread or biscuit. We must 
carry some of each, not made into sandwiches, 
on purpose for this butter. 

“I shall ask Sadie and Alice, I think, to be 
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delicate, thin slices, spread carefully with but- 
ter, then a layer of chopped meat. Put two 
slices carefully together, then, with a sharp 
knife, cut them in half, or, in three-cornered 
pieces. As they will become dried so quickly, 
we will wrap every half dozen slices, in some | 
of this thin wrapping paper, which will keep | 
them good and fresh. You girls can now fin- 
ish the sandwiches while I pack the baskets. 
This single oil stove I am going to take along 
to boil the coffee for the old folks. I shall 
grind the coffee, wet it with cold water, then 
put it in this old-fashioned coffee pot to errry, 
where it will be all ready to be filled up with 
water and set on the little oil stove to boil. 





You will find that, although not the legitimate 
way for making good coffee, yet it will be good | 
and tastes delicious at a picnic, and saves car- 
rying another heavy kettle. In this way one | 
can have coffee with very little trouble. Of! 
course you must be sure to have the best Java | 
coffee to begin with, and let stand a minute to 
settle before pouring out. 
“Here comes the man, with his wagon for | 
our baskets and cans; so let us hurry them in, | 
and then we will be off ourselves, or our guests | 





will be there first.” 

It was a merry, jolly party of young folks, 
girls and boys, that gathered together, in about | 
an hour, at the woods near Crocus Hill. A 
few of the mothers and older members of the | 
families were also present, to see that the little 
ones did not break their necks, to help in the | 
plays, and also, as they confessed delightedly ' 


Always have) ear, gently, mind, no pinching in my domain, 


and keep hold of it. Youcan keep on as long 
as you wish by adding any gestures you can 
think of, but you will find by this time that 
you will laugh in spite of yourselves, at the 
comical sight you will present.”’ 

Some fifteen minutes was now spent at this 
game, which they found more laughable than 
they imagined. By this time we were all hun. 
gry, so many hands made quick work setting 
out the luncheon, while the boys brought wa- 
ter from the spring, and mixed a can of lemon- 
ade and of orangeade. <A_ tablecloth was 
spread on the grass, upon which were set 
plates heaped up with sandwiches, biscuits and 
cakes, while the bowls of chocolate butter, with 
knives for spreading were sect near the plates of 
biscuit. Cups and tumblers were piled «) at 
the corners. The oil stove had been lighted, 
and our coffee was now boiling, so that all was 
ready. As the girls had made the eatables. the 
bo;s insisted that they should now sit down 
and let them do the waiting. It was quite gal- 
lant in the little fellows, and a merry time we 
all had of it. They now passed napkins around, 
first to the mothers and older ones, and so on; 
then came the coffee, sandwiches, biscuit, and 
chocolate butter and lemonade. We then 
voted that the boys should help themselves, 
too, so as to join usin eating, and we would 
all wait upon ourselves after that. A busy, 
gay time now passed, All were “hungry as 
bears,’’ and everything was declared to be ex- 
tra good. More than onelady bespoke some of 
the chocolate butter for their lunch parties, 
and the boys went wild over the orangeade. 

When every one’s hunger had_ been thor- 
oughly satisfied, and but few remnants were 
left to tell the tale, a few moments were passed 
in gathering up and packing back into the bas- 
kets, giving ‘‘the luncheon a little time to set- 
tle,’ as I told them, before they began their 
grand romp. 

When all were ready they gathered around 
while I read to them the games I had _ selected 
for the afternoon. First came the game 


THE FAGGOTS, 


The players—leaving * out one couple—ar- 
range themselves in pairs, one standing in 
front of the other, so asto forma double circle: 
each pair so arranged being called a ‘“faggot.’’ 
These faggots stand some little distance apart, 
to give room for the other couple, called the 
Hare and Hound, to pass between them. Then 
the Hare starts, running around. and in anil 
out between the Faggots, while the Hound 
runs after and tries to catch the Hare. When 
the Hare finds herself in danger of being 
caught, or is tired, she takes refuge with one of 
the Faggots, placing herself inside of the circle 
in front of the Faggot. This, of course, makes 
three in the Faggot, which is against the rules 
of the game, so that the one standing outside 
must immediately leave her place, and take 
her stand in front of another Faggot, when the 
outside one of that must change her position, 
and so on. Should one be caught by the 
Hound while making the change in position, 
she pays a forfeit, and becomes Hound. 


FOLLOW MY LEADER. 


One is chosen as first leader, and is placed at 
the head of a single-file procession. Another, 
chosen as second leader, is placed at the foot. 
Off they start, all following the first leader, at 
first in a walk, but gradually increasing to a 
trot, and taking care not to break the process- 
ion. The more he winds in and out among 
the trees and bushes, or doubles around, with 
the long line of followers close upon his heels, 
the greater the fun, and the prettier the effect 
to those looking on. Suddenly, after allowing 
the procession to get well under way, the sec- 
ond leader at the foot calls “Right about 
face! ’’ in a loud voice, turning around as he 
does so. Instantly the others must wheel 


| around and follow him, as they have the first 
, leader. 


The chances are that leader number 
one, and some others, will keep running or 
without noticing the change. Ifso, they pay 
forfeits, as do any who do not turn instantly 
at the word of command. It is great fun. 

“And now,” I said, “after playing two such 
games, I am sure you will like agame that 
will let you rest a little, so, for our next I have 
selected 


THE APPRENTICE. 


“The leader of the game begins it by saying 
she apprenticed her son to a tailor, shoemaker, 
(Concluded on page 21.) 
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ENGLISH HOME LIFE. 


BY MARY BARRETT BROWN. 


T was my great pleas- 
ure a short time ago to 
to entertain ,for a few 
weeks, some relatives 
of ours who came over 
from America on a vi- 
sit. The family left 
England many years 
since, determined to 
try their fortunes, and 
make their home from 
hence-forth in the new 
country. They conse- 
quently severed every 
tie which bound them 
to their native land 
and threw themselves 
in, heart and soul,with 
American rule; the 
manners and customs 
of the people they adop- 

ted as their own, and now they are out 

and out Americans. In doing this, they per- 
sued, I think, a very wise course of action, for 

[ never hold with people doing things in a 
half-hearted sort of fahion. We are much 
more likely to be succesful in any walk of life, 
if, when once we have settled on a particular 
line ofaction, we seek to follow that line, faith- 
fully and without wavering. 

During the many interesting talks we had 
together the conversation often turned ©n do- 
mestic matters, and I was always glad when it 
did so,as housekeepnig, in all its branches, is 
to me a topic of never failing interest. Of 
course,I do not believe in a woman being lit- 
erally buried under the weight of her domestic 
concerns, to the exclusion of every other inter- 
est, because in that case,she ceases to become 
what nature intended her to be a companion 
for her husband; still I do hold that it is the 
duty, as it ought to be the pleasure, of every 
housewife to superintend carefully, andto the 
best of her ability,the affairs of her own home. 
Surely therecan be nothing at all derogatory 
in this, and yet I have been pained to hear 
some women speak as if they thought so! Pub- 
lic work ofalmost any description is preferable 
to their tastes, and possesses for them charms, 
which are altogether lacking in the duties of 
home. They think it cramps their energies, 
lessens their influence, and is altogether ex- 
ceedingly narrow minded to let one’s chief 
work lie within the limits of one’s home and 
family. But these ladies, I am happy to say, 
form the exception, not the rule of English 
housewives. Most of us try to be true wives 
and mothers at heart, seeking earnestly the 
well being of our husbands and children first 
and foremost. And if, by judicious training 
and careful management of the latter amidst 
the sweet pure restraints of home, we are en- 
abled, by and by, tosend forth good, true, men 
and women, fully equipped for the battle of 
life, who shall say that our influence in the 
world is small? Why it is simply boundless. 

Domestic life, as lived in America is in many 
points,very similar to that led by us over here, 
although there area few details in which I noted 
difference. For instance, the number of meals 
served daily in a well-to-do, middle class En- 
glish household is four, breakfast, dinner, tea 
and supper; while in Ameaica the general rule 
seems to be three, supper there taking the place 
of our tea, The first meal of the day which is 
generally served about eitht O’elock in the 
morning, we endeavor to makeas substantial 
and comfortable a meal as possible,thus giving, 
as faras we can,a good,cheerful startto the day 
that lies before us. We generally contrive to 
have one or two hot dishes placed onthe ta- 
ble, during the cold season of the year, besides 
tea, coffee, or cocoa, whichever is the favorite 
beverage. This, a good thrifty housewife can 
manage to do, without incurring any particu- 
lar increase in the usual expenditure; it only 
requires that she shall give a little time and 
thought to the business, in order to discover 
that no end ofnice tempting little breakfast 
dishes can be manufactured but of mere scraps, 
just the odds and ends collected from the pre- 
vious day’s dinner, which, if not used up in 
this economical way, would in all probality 
be thrown on one side as useless. In house- 
holds where the means are larger, more expen- 
sive’dishes can of course, be served according 
to taste. <A thoughtful housewife whenever 





things waiting to bedone, and ensures, to a 
great extent, the meal being served in good 
time, an object worth aiming at, as a late 
breakfast is a sure means of upsetting, and an- 
noying every body concerned. The taste for 
fruit in this country, has, I am glad to say, in- 
creased marvellously within recent years, al- 


though we are not even yet sufficiently ad-| 


vanced in this respect to patronize it at our 
morning meal. At one time we never seemed 
to think of serving fruit at any meal but din- 
‘ner, and then only as‘dessert, when every one 
was thoroughly satisfied with meat, etc.;but 


An ordinary dinner consists of three courses, 
fish, or soup comprising the first; meat of 
some kind, and vegetables, the second; pud- 
dings and sweets the third. The fruit is placed 
on the table from the first and allowed to re- 
main until the last. The strong prejudice 
which many housewives used to entertain at 
one time against soups, is, Iam pleased to say, 
rapidly dying out. Instead of being the trou- 
blesome,expensive,useless luxury which it once 
supposed to be, it has been clearly proved that 
soup is one of the most nutritious and econom- 
ical preparations which it is possible to place 
upon our tables. The difference which a 
house wife finds in the amount of her butchers 
bill for one week when the dinners have been 
commenced with soup, and when they have 
been commenced without it, will be proof 
positive of this statement. It stands to reason 
that when the former course has been adopted 
the quantity of solid meat consumed aher- 
wards is bound to be considerably less than it 
would otherwise have been; thus we arenot on 
ly effecting asaving, but helping,in a great 
measure, to improve the general health of those 
for whom we cater, the great evils of this coun- 
try being that people will insist upon eating 
more solid animal food than is good for them. 

We vary our bill of fareas much as_ possible 
to avoid any sense of monotony. and also to 
suit the weather, and the various seasons as 
they come round. For instance, in winter we 
have thick strong soups, the heavier kinds of 
meat, and solid substantial puddings. As the 
spring advances, we introduce saldas of vari- 
ous sorts, rather lighter meats, and puddings 
of a more delicate nature. In summer we 
have clear light soups, very little meat princi- 
pally fowls of different kinds, with any a- 
mount of vegetables and fruit. As the colder 
weather of autumn and early winter again 
draws near, we gradually return to our 
warmer dishes. Many of these dishes are pe- 
culiar to England, and are in many cases, I 
believe, totally unknown, even by name, in 
America. I shall be most happy, at various 
times, as opportunity offers, to give recipes for 
these, and other items of English, which may 
be of interest to American housewives. 

Tea with us is a particularly nice and socia- 
ble meal. Our tea table is generally well sup- 
plied with an abundance,of home-made cakes, 
jams, ete.;for English housewives, as a rule 
are very industrious and very much prefer 
making these dainties to purchasing them. It 
is at this meal that our hospitality is principal- 
ly shown forth; we are always glad to welcome 
either friends or strangers to our tea-table, for 
the real work of the day is then over, and we 
are justified, as well as inclined, in spending 
an hour or two in a pleasant, and often profi- 
table, interchange of thought. How I do wish 
that I could have the happiness of entertain- 
ing some of the readers of the Home JournaL 
toareal cosy old English tea! I am certain 
they would heartily enjoy it. When we have 
no visitors present,it is even a still more enjoy- 
able time. There is so much to hearand to tell, 
the little folks like te recount all that has tran- 
spired at school; the husband is sure to bring 
home some item of news from the busy outside 
world, while the mother adds her days experi- 
ence to the rest, and thus the tea hour passes 
in free, joyous converse, each member of the 
family cirele being lett the better for it. The 
usual time for tea is six O'clock. This meal 
answers as supper too for the very yeas chil- 
dren who are generally bathed and put to bed 
soon after; the older ones, however, who have 
lessons to prepare for the next day, sit up till 
a later hour. 

About nine, or half past nine, supperis ser- 
ved. This is a sort of nondescript meal, and 
varies more than any other, according to the 
tastes of the family. Some few persons like 
meat suppers, others, a much larger number, 
prefer only vegetables, daintily cooked, while 
yet another class of persons make it a rule al- 
ways to have bread and cheese,and a cup of 
their favorite beverage. In fact it is an under- 
stood thingthat people may have, as far as pos- 
sible, just what their fancy dictates at this 
meal, 

The above brief sketch which [ have given 
is,as I said before, of a well-to-do, middle 
class household; those which we term “high 
class” houses are of course, conducted on an 
altogether different scale. Their breakfast is a 
much more sumptuous affair, and is generally 
ata much later hour. In the middle of the 
day a meal is prepared whichis called lunch- 
con for the elders, and afterwards dinner,for the 





Juveniles of the family. At five O’clock tea 


7 ; : ¢T| is made and a small cupful, accompanied bya 
she possibly can, fixes upon such dishes for | sti]] smaller slice of thin bread and butter, or a 
breakfast as can be partially preparad the tiny piece of cake, is handed round to each 
night before as this proves a considerable help | person who happens to be present in the draw- 
in the morning when there are so many odd |ing room at thetime. Thechief meal of the 


day is dinner which is generally served about 
seven or eight O'clock. This is a most impor- 
tant affair, consisting, in so far as the family 
purse will permit, of every delicacy of the sea- 
son. The time spent in the business of dining 
generally extends over an hour and a half, or 
two hours, the courses numbering from five, to 
seven. } 
The children in a household like this, live a 
life quite apart from the “grown ups,” only 
mixing with them on very special occasions. 
This fact, I suppose, adds materially to the 
happiness and comfort of some mothers, but I 





now it is very different, fruit forming, as it does | know such a practice would detract from, ra- 
4 very important part of both our dinners and | ther than add to mine ,for what I reckon as 


teas, 


hope soon to be able to say, our | the brightest and best hours of my life are 


breakfasts and suppers too. Children are now | those spent in the midst of my little ones, 
encouraged to eat fruit before, instead of after| whom I look upon as my most precious house- 


meals, and this, I think, is another step in the} }old treasures. 


I think it is only by a mother 


right direction, as it helpsto lay a foundation | associating with her children, and making 
ofa wholesome,healthy appetite. After break- | jjerself, ina certain sense, a child amongst 
fast the family disperses, each member to their | them, that she succeeds in winning their per- 


Specia! occupation until dinner time. 

The usual dinner hour is from one, to two 
O'clock, 
ness, some distance from home, cannot, of 
course, always return to this meal, in which 
case they 
there is every convenience providedin the 
shape of first class eating houses, or “restu- 
rants;” or sometimes they prefer to have only 
alight luncheon in the middle of the day, and 


4 “meat tea” when they return home in the feeling 
' bilities, 


evening, 


| not otherwi 


| fect love,and full unrestrained confidence. By 
1, sympathize, and direct them as she would 
se be in a position to do. 


more noble life-work could a woman desire 


generally dine in the city where) than this? I fancy thatnot alone in England, 


‘but equally soin America, the heart of every 
| true mother 


What | 


would sooner be satisfied with | 


; | this means she is enabled to encourage, coun- | 
Gentlemen who are engaged in bus- | ge 


| 


| pleasure of this lasting kind, than with the | 


of freedom from all domestic responsi- 
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[For THE LapiEs’ Home JouRNAL] 
A WOMAN’S HANDS. 


BY EMMA J, GRAY. 





Perhaps nothing more positively shows the 
gentlewoman, than her hand. 

“I’m willing to wager a thousand dollars, 
that there is common blood in her veins,” 
said one club man to another, as they were 
discussing the reigning belle of the season, 
over their cigars one August evening, on the 
piazza of the United States Hotel, Saratoga, 

“Why are you so positive Tom?” 

“Just look ather hands, they will tell the 
story. I tell you what Fred, a girl cannot 
fool me on the blue blood question. She may 
be as beautiful as the Goddess Venus, her 
manners and gowns may partially intoxicate 
and bewilder, but | wait fora good view of 
her hand to know the real woman.” 

“Then you would rather see a beautiful 
hand, than a beautiful face?” 

“Every time. Though I must say I like a 
pretty face too what's the harm of having both?” 

“Oh Tom, I suppose when I see your wife, 
I will see a paragon.” 

“Well, you will see a refined woman or, 
you will never see my wife.” 

With this little hint on what men think, 
the conyersation changed, and I was left to 
meditation free. I know they are right. 

The truly refined woman looks as carefully 
after the smallest detail connected with her 
hand, as she does after what some would de- 
nominatethe more important matters of the 
toilette. Itis astonishing how few women 
keep their hands perfectly clean. 

A manicure once said to me, “I have to re- 
sort to all sorts of polite contrivances, in order 
to reduce the grime and dirt from the skin, 
before I attack the nails. Itis absolutely re- 
pulsive to treat nine-tenths of the hands pre- 
sented, until they are thoroughly soaked in 
warm soapy water.” 

Those whose pocket books and inclinations 
lead them to frequent visits to manicures, can 
with but little personal care, always keep their 
nails in proper condition. But almost every 
woman can afford the expenditure of a few 
shillings and invest in a nail brush, a cake of 
castile soap, a small pair ofcurved scissors, a 
small piece of chamois skin, and a little pink 
nail powder. With these helps and the daily 
giving of twenty minutes of of time, there is 
no reason why her finger nails, should not be 
correctly cleaned, p lished and cut. 

For those who do their own manicure work, 
it will be found best to soak the tip ends of 


in warm water for a few minutes. Then 
press down, and cut off all the skin, that has 
grown over the base of the finger nails. 
After this, carefully clean all dirt from under, 
or at the sides of the nails. Use your small 
scissors for the removal of rag nails, loose bits 
ofskin and for the shaping of the finger nails, 





| wrote: 





“How have you managed,’ I exclaimed, 

“even the black gloss has not rubbed off.”’ 
Laughingly came the answer, “ ‘Necessity is 
the mother of invention.’ From the first I 
was careful in removing them from the hand, 
generally withdrawing them wrong side out. 
Then after turning I would always lay them 
in precisely the same manner, as ho are 
kept in the stores. I particularly watched 
for looseness, or breaking of the stitching, and 
would at once apply my sewing silk, and 
glove needle as skillfully as an amateur could. 
As for the black gloss you spoke about, that 
<a touch up with a little of the self 
same polish, I use for my shoes. However 
the prime reason of my success lays in a se- 
cret, which the world says a woman cannot 
keep, and I must not break the record. I in- 
vested two dollars and a half in these gloves 
when I bought them.” 
————-- ee 





“After suffering with Itching Piles more than 
ten years, BURNETT’S KALLISTON has worked a 
COMPLETE CURE, and I cheerfully recommend 
it to all suffering in like manner.” 8S. J. SHAW, 
M. D., 283 Dartmouth Street, Boston, Mass, 

For sale by all druggists, or sent, express paid, 
on receipt of $1.25, by J. BURNETT & Co., 27 Cen- 
tral street, Boston. 


oo 


Edison, the inventor, says that he seldom 
sleeps more than four hours. He has slept 
ten, but it made him feel badly. All he eats 
in a day wouldn’t weigh more than a pound, 
and consists of toast, a little potato, or some- 
thing of that kind. When he has anything 
special on hand he works night and day. To 
keep up the spirits of his men who have to 
work with him, he sometimes hires a man to 
jay the organ in his Jaboratory all night 
ong. 
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JOE’S CIRCUS MONEY. 


A splendid story for the boys. 

Send free to any boy who will pay the post- 
age. Only a two-cent stamp needed, Ad- 
dress the Curtis Pun. Co., ‘Philadelphia. 


‘Are Mothers Responsible ? 


Terrible Infantile Mortality in Summer. 
How to keep the little ones well and 
strong. 





“Many a mother toiling through the heat of Summer, 


| with little appetite and less milk, has attempted to 
the fingers as far down as beneath the nails, | 


nurse her child, until disease has laid it in the grave. [ 
prefer a fed child to one subject to the changes that the 
nursing mother must undergo during the sultry days 
of Summer,’’—T. C. Duncan, M. D., Author of Feeding 
of Infants. 

Last August, Mr. Edward L, Gifford, with W. W. 
Montague & Co,, 309 to 319 Market St., San Francisco, 
“When born, my baby weighed just four 


which should be allowed to grow a trifle long, | and one-half pounds. Upon his mother's milk he grew 
butcut fairly close at the sides, so coming to a | thinner than when born. We changed to Lactated 


point in the centre, 
factorily complete, next use 
thus remove all roughness. 
littleofthe pink powder, and place a small 
quantity on the lower part of each finger nail. 
A® r which, polish the entire nail, with your 
chamois skin. Some people use the inside 
of an old kid glove, which will be found an 
admirable substitute, 

If you are troubled with rough or chapped 
hande. make a wash ofequal parts of glycerine 
and bay rum. Puta few dropsin the palm, 
rub both hands together as if wringing them, 
until the entire skin is thoroughly moistened. , 
Ifa few drops will not produce the desired | 
effect, try a little more, This is a very simple 
and inexpensive remedy, and can be applied 
as well during the day as at night, for it dries 
so rapidly, that in a few moments, your hands 
may be employed without injury to the 
daintest of fabrics. 

Even when a lady has not by nature been 
endowed with a shapely hand, she can render 
it much more beautiful, by following the few | 
hints, we have suggested, 

J once heard a husband say, “I shall never 
buy you a sewing machine my dear, for then 
pe has lose the most beautiful picture our 
home presents. For nothing to me is so at 
tractive, as watching your hand,when drawing 
in and out, the thread and needle.” 

We might add, by way of parenthesis, that 
this man was selfish, but nevertheless his 
picture is beautiful. ; 

I wish all the women, who need something 
beyond their natural instinct, to place them 
in the inner circle of refinement, might 
comprehend the benefit of trying the result, 
ofcareful attention to their hands. Presto, 
what a change would often be effected! I 
doubt not they would frequently find them, 
the beautiful passport to go beyond the now 
barred gates, and into companionship with 
those, born to the purple. Every lady knows 
she should not appear on the street without 
gloves. Ifshe cannot afford kid gloves, she 
can buy cotton ones, some kind she must wear. 
Always be surethere are no breaks or loose 
buttons, or worse yet, a buttom or two gone 
altogether. Every lady ought to be sure, that | 
her gloves are neat and presentable. It is 
wisest not to purchase cheap kid, the more 
costly gloves, are generally the least expensive 
in the end. 

“Just look at those gloves,” a lady friend | 
said to me lately.—I looked and saw a_ nicely | 
stitched, well shaped and altogether a hand- 
some appearing pair of black kid gloves. | 

She then added, “You will be surprised to 


our file, and 











\learn, these have been in constant wear for 


two years.” 





When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria, 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria, 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria, 


{ 


This process being satis- | ood; he began te improve at once, Since then he bas 


not had a sick day or hour, I recommend Lactated 


Then dampen it | Food in preference to mother’s milk, for it gives the 


mother greater freedom and the child better health.” 


Lactated Food cures cholerainfantum, aids teething 
and is the best and most economical food. Over 20,000 
physicians endorse it, Use it this summer, and keep 
sickness from your baby. Book and baby pictures, 
free, \Vells, Richardson & Co., Burlington, Vt. 


PIANOS IINIV ORGANS 


$10 to $1500 UNIVERSITY $55 to $500 


Giuaranteed 6 years, 


sell direct to 
families,and send for 
trial in your own 
home before you buy. 
Catalogue Free, 
a De Estab, 186 meee Sol 00 
L& smi P . 
MARCHAL *5 East 2ist Street, N.Y. 
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With our complete equipments, Is a 
ae business, and as a recreation. 
8 both instructive and exhilarating. 
Nopreviousknowledgeof photography 
Process simple and sure. 

per week easily made. Send 20c.for 

8 page illustrated book, with full par- 

ticulars and poe hotos, Address 
SCHULTZE PHOTO EQUIPMENT CO, 
5 Chatham Sa., New York, (Box Sp 


8S IT POSSIBLE! 3000 Responses Daily! Best 
receipesfor the favorite German Sugar (Coffee) Cake 
free to all sending 10 ets, fora Susacuac Spool- 
Holder! The Book Antiquary, Easton, Pa. 


T° THE OVERWORKED AND NER- 

vously Prostrated: A Home awaits you 
where you can GET WELL while enjoying the rest and 
recreation among varied landscape scenery of 
wooded hills, fertile valleys, and charming drives; 
with the properuse of air, heat, food, light, water, 
sun, oxygen, electricity, magnetism, &. All modern 
methods used, The old way is to use drugs and most 
patients get worse but a few got better in spite of 
the drogs. By our methods ALL get well. st of 
medical and surgical supervision. For circulars, 
medical advice and particulars address, with stamp, 
DR. J. P. TZ, Riverside Sani-« 
tarium, Wellsville, N. ¥ 














Beware of imitations. 
NOTICE 


AUTOGRAPH LABEL, 
OF AND GET 


THE GENUINE 





“The only certain and speedy ‘cure for Caked 
Breasts and Sore Nipples, now known is 


“MONONA.”’ 


Unequaled also for the cure of Old Sores, Ulcers, 
Chapped Hands, Salt Rheum, Tetter and other Skin 
Diseases. Sent by mail for ten cenés in silver. 

The Monona Co., 6 East Broad St., Columbus, O, 


Jatent Safe Deposit and Restetering Bank. 
L Locks automatically; does not open until required 
jest thing out to save money. 





— is deposited. 
Send for circular. 
WM. E. PIAGET 
207 Broadway, N.Y. 


f the great value of BARNES FOOT POWER 
ss Mach’y, to Weop or METAL WORKERS, send 5c for 66 ib. 
Cata. W. F. & J, BARNES, 680 Raby St., Rockford, 
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DEPARTMENT OF ARTISTIC NEEDLE- 
WwoR 


All communications concerning fancy work should 
be mailed direct to M. F. KNAPP, Editor Fancywork 
Department, 20 Linden 8t., South Boston, Mass. 

Do NOT, UNDER ANY CIRCUMSTANCE, send 
Subscriptions to above address. 


Terms Used in Knitting. 


K—Knit plain. P—Purl, oras! ‘s sometimes called, 
Seam. N or K 2 tog—Narrew, b, knitting 2 together. 
Over—Throw the thread over the needle before insert- 
ing in the next stitch. This makes a loop which Is al- 
ways to be considered a stitch, in tae succeeding rows or 
rounds. Tw—Twist stitch. Insert the needle in the 
back of the stitch to be knitted, and knit as usual. Sl— 
Slip a stitch from the left hand to the right hand needle 
without knitting it. Sl and B—Slip and bind—slip one 
stitch, k 
actly as in binding off a piece of wo *in- 
dicates a nope tition, and is used merely to save words, 
“Sli, ki,p ,repeat from * 3 times" would be equiva- 
lent to say ing sl 1, k1,p1,—sl!,k1,pi,—sll,ki,pl 
Tog means together. 


Terms in Crochet. 


Ch—Chain; a straight series of loops, each drawn 
with the hook through the preceding one. Sl st—Slip 
stitch: put hook through the work, thread over the 
hook, draw it through the stitch on the hook. 8S c—sin- 
gie Crochet ; parr a stitch on the needle (or hook) pat 
the needle through the work, draw the thread through 
the work, and the stitch on the needle. Dc—double 
crochet ; having the stitch on the needle, put the needle 
through the work, and draw a stitch through, making 
two on the needle. Take up the thread again, and draw 
it through both these stitches. Tc or Tr—Treble Cro- 
chet; having a stitch on the needle, take up the thread 
as if for a stitch, put the needle through the work, and 
draw the thread through, making three on the needle, 
Take up the thread and draw through two, then take 
up the thread and draw it through the two remaining; 
Ste—Short Treble Crochet: like treble, except that 
when the three stitches are on the needle, instead of 
drawing the thread through two stitches twice, it is 
drawn through all three at once. LL tc—Long Treble 
Crochet: like treble, except that the thread is thrown 
twice over the needle before inserting the latter in the 
work. Thg stitches are worked off two ata time, as in 
treble. EXtra Long Stitch—Twine the cotton three 
times round the needle, work as the treble stitch, bring- 
ing the cotton through two loops four times. P—or 
picot ; made by working three chain, and one single cro- 
chet in first stitch of the chain. 


- ee 


Will some one please send directions for 
making hair switches. 


EK. M. B. 
Will some one please tell me how to mottle 
the body of a Serraline Vase, that the Roses 
are dark crimson. 
MF. 


Will some one send directions for Infant’s 
sack in shell stitch. 





= 
Tunisian Lace. 

Cast up 31 stitches. 

lst row—K 3, 0.n, k 3,n, 0,k 1, 0. n, k3,n, 0, 
k 1,0, n,k 3, n, 0, k 1, 0, k 6. 

ad row—K 6, o, k 3, 0, n, k 1, n, 0, k 3, 0, n, 
k 1. n, o, k 3, o, n, k 3, 0. k 1. 

3d row—K 3, 0, n, n, 0, k 5, 0, slip 1, n, pass 
sl st over, 0, k 5, 0. slip 1, n, pass sl st over, o, 
k 5, o, k 6. 

4th row—Bind off 4, k 1, 0, n, k 3, n, 0, k 1, 
o, n, k 3, n, o, k 1, 0, n, k 3, n, o, n, k 1, 0, n, 
k 1 


5th row—K 3, 0, n, k 1l,o, n, k 1, n, o, k 
o, n, k 1, n, 0, k 3,0, n, k 1, n, 0, k 3. 
6th row—K_ 3, 0, k 1, 0, slip 1, n, pass sl 
over, 0, k 5, 0, slip 1, n, pass sl st over, 0, k 
0, slip 1, n, pass sl st over, o, k 4, 0, n, k 1. 
Repeat from 1st row. 
A. M. 


3, 


st 


5, 


Crazy Afghan. 


Collect odds and ends of Zephyr and Ger- 
mantown—all colors and _ shades-—mostly 
bright ones, break and tie together of various 
lengths—none longer than a yard, and wind in 
balls. Crochet in strips 12 inches wide and 
the length of afghan in star stitch, keeping the 
knots on the wrong side. Alternate the crazy 
strips with plain black in crazy stitch or star 
stitch. Crochet the strips together with yel- 
low. Tie fringe in ends, or crochet a black 
border edged with yellow. I have 3 strips of 
crazy work 12 inches wide and 4 strips of 
black 6 inches wide. It is very handsome, and 
much easier than tricot stitch embroidered; 
beside using up bits of worsted one don’t know 
what to do with. 

The same idea can be carried out in a chair 
scarf, or sofa pillow, using velvet or wool can- 
vas for the black strips. 





TROT. 
aii, 


Braid Trimming. 


Cut the braid the length required. Use a 
fine steel hook and No. 30 cotton. 

Make 4 d c in first point of braid, ch 3,2d ¢ 
in under part of next point, 3 ch and 4d cin 
next point and so on to the end of the braid. 
Turn, make 4 dc on the last 4d cand 2 dc on 
the first 2 of ch 3, ch 2,2 dcon last 2 ch of 
next ch 3, 4 dcon4dc oflast row, 2dc¢on 
next 2 ch of ch 3, and soon to the end of the 
row. Turn and make 14d con every 3d st of 











Medallion Lace. 
Make a chain of 50 stitches. 


Ist row—3 d cin 7th st of ch,ch 1, 3 d cin 
same, miss 3 sts, 3 dc in next st, ch 1. 3dcin 


| 


miss 12 sts, 3d cin next st, ch 1,3dcin same 
st, ch 2, miss 2 sts, 1 dc in next st, ch 3,1de 
in same,ch 3, miss 3 sts, 1 d c in next, turn. 

24 row—Ch 6, 5 dec under ch 3, ch 2, make a 
shell in shell, ch 10. miss 8 sts, 1d c in each 
of next 2 sts, dc indc, 1 dcin each of next 2 
sts, ch 10, shell in shell, shell in shell, dc at 

lend of row, turn. 
3d row—Ch 4, shell in shell, shell in shell, 
ch 5, catch 3 chains together with 2s c, ch 5,1 


next5dc,1dcin next 2 sts of ch, ch 5, catch 
3 chains together with 2 8 c, ch 5, shell in shell, 
ch 2,1 d cin top of 3ddc.ch 3,1dcin same, 
\ch 2, 1 dc in 3d st of ch 6, turn. 

4th row—Ch 6, 5d c under ch 3, ch 2, shell 
in shell, th 5,1 dc in last 2 sts of ch 5,1dcin 
each of next 9dc,1dcin each of next 2 sts, 
ch 5, shell in shell, shell in shell, 1 d c under 
ch 4 of last row, turn. 

5th row—Ch 4, shell in shell, shell in shell, 
ich 5, 1 dc in last 2 sts of ch 5, 
next 13 d c, 1 dc in each of next 2 sts of ch 5, 
|ch 5, shell in shell, ch 2, 1d cin top of 3d dc, 
ich 3, 1 dc in same, ch 2, 1 dc in 3dst of ch 6, 
|turn. 





in shell, ch 5,1 4 cin top of 3ddc, and in 
each of next 12d ¢, ch 5, shell in shell, shell in 
shell, 1d ¢ at end of row, turn. 


ec in 3d st of ch 6, turn. 

8th row—Ch 6, 5 dc under 3 ch, ch 2, shell 
next 4 dc, ch 10, shell in shell, shell in shell, 
1 dc at end of row, turn. 

9th row—Ch 4, sheil in shell, shell in shell, 
ch 12, 1 dc in 3d d ec, ch 12, shell in shell, ch 
2,1dcin top of 3d dc, ch 3,1 dc in same, ch 
2,1dc in 3d st of ch 6, turn. 

10th row—Ch 6, 1 d c in top of last dc in 
last row, ch 2,5 dc under ch 3, ch 2, shell in 
shell, ch 10, 1 dc in last 2 stsofch, dcind ce, 
1 dcin each of neat 2sts of ch, ch 10, shell in 
shell, shell in shell, 1 dcat end of row, turn. 

11th row—Ch 4, shell in shell, shell in shell, 


d c in last 2 sts of ch, 1 dc in each of 5dec, 1 


gether with 2 sc, ch 5, shell in shell, ch 2,1 d/} 
cin top of 3d de, ch 3, 1 dc in same, ch 2, miss 


dc of last row, ch 3, fasten with s cind c of 
the row before that, turn. 


3, miss 1, 2 d c in each of next 2d c, repeat 


have five groups of 2d c, ch 3,5dc¢ under ch 
3, finish like 4th row, turn. 
13th row—Commence like the 5th row, for 
the scallop * ch 3, 1d cin Ist dc, 1 dc in next 
2 sts, repeat from * 4 times, ch 3. fasten with s 
c in d c of 6th row, ch 3sc in d cof 5th row, 
turn. 
14th row—*Ch 3, 1 d cin last st of ch, and in 
each of next 3 dc, repeat from * 4 times, ch 3 
dcin dc, finish the same as 6th row, turn. 
15th row—Commence like 7th row, for scal- 
lop, ch 3,6dc, *ch 3, miss 1 st, 6 d c, repeat 
from * 3 times, ch 3, fasten in 4th row with s 
c, ch 3, fasten in 3d row with sc, turn. 
16th row—*Ch 3, miss 2 sts, 4 dc, ch 3,1dc 
in same dc with 4th dc, td cin each of next 
3 d_c, repeat from * 4 times, ch 3,d cin dec. 
finish as in 8th row, turn. 

17th row—Commence like 9th row, for scal- 
lop make 1 dc under ch 3, ch 3, 2t ¢, (putting 
the thread over the needle twice) under ch 3, ch 
3, 2 tc in same loop, ch 2,2de under next ch 
3, * ch 2,2tc under next ch 3,ch 3, 2 t cin 
same, ch 2, 2d c'under the next ch 3, repeat 
from * 3 times, ch 3, fasten in 2d row with s c, 
ch 3, fasten in dc of Ist row with s c, turn. 
18th row-—Ch 3, s c between 2dc,ch 2, 1 sc 
between ist and 2d t c, ch 5,sc inse, (this 
makes a picot) * 2 dc under ch 3, makea 
picot, repeat from * 5 times (you will have 7 
picots) 1 dc in same loop, ch 1, s c between 2 
d c, ch 1, s c between Ist and 2d tc of next 


’ 


dc in 9th and 10th sts of ch, 1 dc in each of 


1 dc in each of! 


in shell, ch 10, 1 dcin 3d de, and in each of 


12th row—Ch 3, I dc in 3d and 4th dc, *ch | 


from * 3 times, ch 3, 1dcinde, you will, 


Crochet Lace. 


Make a chain of 20 stitches. 
lst row—3 dcin 5th st of ch, 1 ch, 3d cin 


same (this makes a shell) 10 ch, 3 dc in 10th st 
same, ch 12, miss 12 sts, 1 dc in next st, ch 12,| of ch, 1 ch, 3d cin same, ch 2, 1 dc in last st | 


| of ch, turn. 


2d row—Ch 5,1 dc in top of Ist d c of shell 


last dc of shell, turn. 


in next dc, 2 ch, 1 dc in 3d st of ch 5, turn. 


er with single crochet, turn, make ach of 3, 1 


in shell, 1 d c under ch 3 at end of row, turn. 


5, turn. 





shell, ch 2, 
id cin ch 3, turn. 


7th row—Ch 3, make a shell, ch 10, make a 
lshell, ch 2,1 dc in last dc ofshell,ch 2,1de 


| 6th row—Ch 6,5 dc under ch 3,ch 2, shell|in each of 74 c¢,ch 2dcin de, ch 2,d cinde, 
nit the next; pass the epee one over it, ex- | 
rk at the end. 


ch 2, d cin 3d st of ch 5, turn. 





ashell, 1d c under ch 3, turn. 


4th row till you have made thesquare, then 
make a shell, ch 2, 1d cin last st of shell, ch 2, 
1 dcineach ofnext 7dc,ch2,1dcinde, ch 
2,1 dein each of next7d c,ch 2,1dcin 3d 
st of ch 5, turn. 

10th row—Ch 5, 1d cin Ist dc, ch 2,1 dcin 
4th dc,ch 2,1d cin 7th dc,ch2, 1dcin next 
dc. ch 2,1 dcin Ist dc, ch 2,1 dcin 4thde, 
ch 2,1d cin 7thdc, ch 2,dcindc,ch2, id 
c in 1st dc of shell, ch 2, make a shell, ch 10 








MEDALLION LACE. 
ch 5, catch 3 chains together with 2s c,ch 5, 1, makea shell, 1 dcin ch 3. turn. 


11th row—Ch 3, makea shell, ch 10, make a 


d cin next 2 sts of ch,ch 5, catch 3 chains to- | shell, ch 1, 3 de under 2d ch 2, ch 2,3 dc in 


same, continue in this way round the point, 
skipping one ch 2, and putting 3dc, ch 2, 3d 


2,1 dcin dc,18 dc in loop, fasten with scin/e in every other hole; at the end catch in the 


last st with s c, turn. 

12th row—7 dc under ch 2, 1 s c between the 
shell, in the 5th shell atthe end of the point 
| put 9d c’in the shell, then continue putting 7 
in the shells and s c between, you will have 9 
| scallops, s c after the last scallop. make a shell, 
| ch 10, make a shell, 1 dc under ch 3, turn. 
| This makes one point. Continue making the 
| heading the same as before, catching your 4 
chains and corner of square together. 





Your first row of second 
heading is, make a shell, ch2,1d c in last st 
of shell in the last row, turn, ch5,1dc in 1st 
d cof shell, ch 2, make a shell, ch 8, catch 


point after your 





loop, continuein this way around the scallop, 
ch 1, scindc,ch 2,1dcin next de, ch 3,5 
dcunder ch 3, finish like the 10th row, turn. 
Crochet 9 rows of the ins’ ion before be- 
ginning the scallop. Join the scallops together 
by the fourth picot. 








last row, with 2 ch between. 
peat the last row. 

Make picots of 5 ch each for edge of scallop, 
catching in the braid between each one. 
This edging laundries beautifully. 

‘2 


Turn and re- 


B. 


MURIEL. 
Ee iis 


the 4 chains of 10 and square together, and so 
continue as before. 


A. M. 8. 





Whisk-Broom Holder. 
Material—One ball of No. 6 Macreme twine, 


yards of No. 3or 5 ribbon. Puttwo bows on 
the front side of case in opposite corners, one 





‘“Gipsey’’—will find Infant’s crocheted shirt 
—long sleeves—in Book No. 1 Reliable Pat- 
terns in Knitting and Crochet. 


at top, the other at bottom. 
Make a chain of 56 stitches, join. 
1st row—1s c ineach st of ch, join. 
2d row—1 dc in each s ¢, join. 
3d row—1 sc in each dc, join, 


2 ch, shell in shell, ch 10, shell in shell, 1 dc in 


3d row—3 ch, shell in shell, 10 ch, shell in 
shell, 2 ch,1d cin last dc of shell, 2ch,1d ce 


4th row—Ch 5,dcindc, 2d cunder ch 2, 1 
dc in dc, 2dcunderch 2,dc in dc, ch 2, 
shell in shell, ch 8, catch 4 chains of 10 togeth- 


dc in each st of ch 8 just made, turn, ch 3, 1d 
c in each dc, work across once more with ch 3 
and 8d c, turn, and put 1s c in each d ¢, shell 


5th row—Ch 3, shell in shell, ch 10, shell in 
shell, ch 2, 1 d cin last stitch of shell, ch 2, 1d 
cin each of next 7 dc, ch 2, 1 dc in 3d st of ch 


6th row—Ch 5,1 dcin Istdc, ch 2,1d cin 
4th dc, ch 2,1dcin 7th dc,2de underch 2, 
ldcindc,2dcunderch 2, 1dcin iIstde of 
shell inshell, ch 10, shell in shell, 1 


8th row—Ch 5, dcindc,2de under ch 2, 
\dcindc, 2d cunder ch 2,1 dc in Ist de, ch} 
7th row—Ch 4, shell in shell, shell in shell,|2,1 dc in 4th de,ch 2,1dcin7thde,2de 
ch 5, make 9 d ¢, ch 5, shell in shell, ch 2,1 d| under ch 2,d cin dc, 2d ce under ch 2,1 dcin 
c in top of 3d de, ch 3,1 dcin same, ch 2,1 d|1std cof shell, ch 2, make a shell, ch 10, make} 


9th row—Ch 3, make a shell, ch 8, catch 4 
chains of 10 together, the sameas in 4th row, 
(catching the corner of the square made in that 
row with the chains) proceed the same as the 


a coarse steel crochet needle, two and one-half 


4th row—Ch 3,3 dc in Ist st, #4 dcin 4th 
st, repeat from * through the row; you will 
have 19 groups of 4 d c, join. 

5th row—Ch 3, *4 dc in top of 3d d c, repeat 
from * through the row. 

6th row—! sc in each stitch. 
have 71 stitches. 

7th row—1 d c in each stitch. 

8th row—1s c in each dc through the row, 
missing a st occasionally, so that you have 57 
stitches. 

9th row—Ch 5, 1] tein each of next 2 sts, 
miss 2 sts, 11 t cin each of next 2 sts, * ch 2, 
miss 2 sts, 11 tc in each of next 2 sts, repeat 
You will 


You will 


from * through the row, ch 2, join. 
have 14 groups of 1 t c. 
10th row—1 s c in each st through the row. 
llth row—1 d cthrough the row ineach s c. 
12th row—1 8 c in each dc, 
63 sts. 


You will have 








| 





13th row—Ch 3, 3 dcin 1st st, miss 2 sts, 4 
dcin nextst, so continue through the row. 
You will have 21 groups of 4 de. 

14th row—Like 5th row. 

15th row—Like 6th row. : 

16th row—1 dc in Ist 6 sts, miss I st, 1 de 
in each of next 5 sts, miss 1, 4 dc, miss 1, 4 d 
c, miss 1,5 dc, miss 1,5 dc, miss 1, 12 d e¢, 
miss 1, 5 dc, miss 1,6d ¢, miss 1, 9 dc, miss 
1. You will have 61 stitches, 

17th row—Like 9th row (15 groups of | tc.). 

18th row—1 sc in each st through the row. 

19th row—1 dcin each st. You will have 
61 stitches. 

20th row—Like the 18th row. 

2ist row—Ch 3,3d cin Ist st, * miss 2 sts, 
4dcin 4th st, repeat from * through the row. 
You will have 21 groups of 4 d c. 

22d row—*4 dc in 3d st, 1 sc between group 
of dc, repeat from * through the row. Break 
thread and fasten. This finishes the top. 

Join the twine on the bottom in any st, ch 
3,3 dc, in same st, * miss 2,4 dc in next st, 
repeat from * throughthe row. You will have 
14 groups of 4d c. 

Next row—Like the 21st row. 
thread and fasten. 

For a form to shape it over, have a piece of 
board, eight and one half inches long, three- 
quarters of an inch thick, six inches wide at 
the top, taper it down to three inches and 
three-quarters at the bottom. 

Yostiffen the cuse makea flour starch almost 
as thick as paste, and rub it in well; and put 
over the form, being careful to have your 
points at top and bottom even on both sides. 
When dry, take off the form and shellac. The 
| oftener you shellac it the more glossy it will 
| look—say two or three times. 

LT C—Means putting the thread over the 
needle three times. 


sreak the 


URSULA. 





WASTE 
EMBROIDERY SILK 


Factory Ends at half price; one ounce in s 
box—all good Silk and good colors. Sent by 
mail on receipt of 40 cents. 100 Crazy Stitches 
age. Send Postal note or oe 
INERD & ARMSTRONG 8 iL 


in each pack 
to THE BRA 
SILK CO., 621 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 
or 469 Broadway, New York. 





Agents wanted in every large place, Ladies can 
make fro 


e m $10.00 to $20.00 a week. Address the 
BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG SPOOL SILK CO., 


621 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
ANEW 








BEST in the WORLD. 
makes SPLENDID LACE. 
Put up in Nos. 30-40-50-60, un- 
bleacifed and_ .white. hid 
Book on Crocheting and 
Knitting with 59 lace patterns 
and full directions for making. 


THREAD Buy of your dealer if possible, 
or send 10c. for spool of 500 yds., 


FOR CROCHETING. and 10c. for book. 
Make your address plain, including state. Address 
Glasgo Lace Thread Co., Glasgo, Conn. 


WASTE EMBROIDERY SILK. contsiper on. “Waste 


Sewing Silk, black or assorted colors. 15 cents per 07. 
| Illustrated Pamphlet with rules for knitting, embroid- 
| ery, etc., 10 cents, mailed to any address by the man- 
| ufacturers of the celebrated Eureka Spool Silks, Art 
{ Embroidery and KnittingSilks. Eureka Silk Manu- 

facturing Co., Boston, Mass. 





Assorted Colors 40 





) : 
All can learn music 


| I , 
without the aid of ateacher. Rapid, 
SELF correct. Established 12 years. Notes, 
TAUCHT. chords, accompaniments, thorough 
bass laws, etc. Stamp for Music Journal. Circulars 
free. @. 8. RICE MUSIO ©0,, 248 State St. ,Chicago. 


A PERFECT FACE POWDER 
FREEMAN’S VELOUTINE.—Incvisibie, free from poison, 
hygienic, impalpably fine, don't rub off. 25c. & 50c., at ali drug- 

its or mailed direct. Fuzxuam, Perfaumer, New York & Cin'ti, 
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(For THE LaprEs’ HoME JOURNAL. } 
WHAT OUR GIRLS EAT. 


Careful inquiry among the scholars of one 
of our best schools for girls,developed this fact 
that only about one in twenty came to her 
daily studies prepared sieoslediiy forthe work. 
Several had left ne without any breakfast. 
Many confessed to one or more cups of strong 
coffee and a roll, while a very few had eaten 
beefsteak and oat meal. In most cases three 
hours’ brain work was done on an empty 
stomach, or at best under the false stimulus 
of coffee. 

There were several reasons assigned for this 
state of affairs. One pallid, nervous looking 
girl said ‘‘she never was hungry in the morn- 
ing, and simply had to force herself to eat 
even a roll.” Others admitted sharing her 
experience. A few frankly confessed that an 
extra nap after the rising bell had made them 
so late that breakfast was an impossibility. 

During the noon intermission the girls 
flocked to the store of a neighboring confec- 
tioner. There they feasted on chocolate éclairs 
and fancy cakes. The more adventurous 
spirits made their way to Huyler’s and shiv- 
ered blissfully over ice cream soda. A_pack- 
age of candy was passed from hand to hand, 
and nibbling on bonbons, our students re- 
turned to the school room to do their after- 
noon work. 

Curiosity led to the putting of the question, 
“Why don’t you bring your luncheon from 
home?” 

The general verdict was that the edibles 
were too apt to be crushed and “disgusting” in 
appearance; and one little brunette declared 
that there never was anything in the house fit 
to bring. ; 

Of course she did not mean this exactly; but 
there is much truth underlying the general 
statement. Many excellent housekeepers are 
criminally careless about preparing suitable 
luncheons for their daughters. They fail to 
realize the importance of the subject. Yet a 
little observation will convince the most skep- 
tical that one half the misery of a woman's 
life is caused by ill health. Nervousness has 
been at the root of many a divorce, and in- 
compatibility of temper is often only another 
name for dyspepsia. What kind of a woman 
will the girl make who breakfasts on strong 
coffee, lunches on a chocolate éclair and ice 
cream soda, and overloads her stomach at a 
late and too hearty dinner? 

The foundation of disease is too often laid in 
the schoo! room from simple lack of thought- 
fulness on the part of parents and teachers. 

I claim that one important duty of the 
mother is attention to the quality and quanti- 


ty of the food eaten by herdaughter during the | 


latter’s school life. There is no economy in 
serving an unpalatable breakfast from the left 


overs of the day before. Oat meal alone, prop- | 


erly cooked, will furnish more nutriment at 
less cost. 

For the girls the breakfast should be the 
heartiest meal ofthe day, so that they can go 
to school prepared in body for the demands of 
the brain, eefsteak, prunes, apple sauce, 
poten, brown bread, milk and eggs, with 
ess coffee and no hot cakes, will give us 
brighter minds in stronger bodies. 

The luncheon basket should never be left in 
the care of servants. The thick wedge of 
bread with a dab of butter in the middle has 
no attraction for the dainty school girl, and 
Bridget, however well intentioned, can never 
do anything but pile together a gigantic and 
uninviting collation. 

A flat openwork basket is the best receptacle 
for luncheon, as tin always retains a lurking 
hint of bygone meals, and paper boxes are al- 
so too absorbent of flavors. Smooth white 
paper, freshly fitted to the sides of the basket 
each day, gives an appearance of cleanliness 
appetizing in itself. The napkin should never 
be used for this purpose, but with a fork and 
spoon be fastened to the lid of the basket by 
strips of leather. A glance at an ordinary 
work box will furnish a model for this part of 
the work. A brandy flask divorced from its 
orizinal use makes a convenient part of the 
luncheon outfit. In this, bouillon and beef 

, tea can besafely carried. A jelly glass with a 
screw top will answer the same a. and 
is even better for canned fruits. For a few 
cents you can purchase from a confectioner 
enough waxed paper to last tor a long time, 
In pieces of this, wrap each article of food 
separately. 

We will take it for granted that the house- 
wife has all these things on the table before 
her Monday morning. What goes into the 
basket to-day? If she follows our advice there 
will be brown bread cut in thick even slices, 
carefully buttered. The brandy flask will 
hold bouillon, while for dessert there is an 
orange and slice of sponge cake. Tuesday’s 
menu consists of tongue sandwiches, the 
bread cut as thinas possible, one banana and 
&@ small Charlotte russe, which is safely 
guarded by its paper box. Wednesday the 
sanuwiches may be either biscuits or bread 
Spread with chopped meat and a plain dress- 
ing. The jelly can holds canned fruit and 
there are apples and cake for desert. Thurs- 
day have plain bread and butter, cheese sticks, 


a bit of celery and gingerbread and beef tea. 
The natural “love” of girls for something sour 
should be regarded in the selection of their 
food,so on Friday put a tew pickles or olives in 
the jar, clam broth in the flask, and for sub- 
stantials have brown bread and fruit. 

| The beef tea, bouillon, and clam broth con- 
tain a vast amount of nutriment and are as 
good tonics as any physician could prescribe. 

When the stomach is trained to do good, 
honest work it makes the best servant a 
school girl can have, 

The following receipts may simplify the 
task of the housewife in coaxing if need be 
the little maid away from bonbons and temp- 
ting ice-cream soda. 

Surprise Eggs. One dozen eggs, hard 
boiled, one tablespoon yinegar, three small 

ickles chopped, one teaspoon made mustard, 

am, lobster or chicken chopped. Season with 
salt, pepper, melted butter and a little chop- 
celery. Cool the eggs in cold water, re- 
move the shells, cut lengthwise, not quite 
through. Take six yolks, the chopped meat, 
pickles, celery, vinegar and seasoning and mix 
well together. Fill the boiled whites with 
mixture, carefully closing again. 
| Beef Tea. Broil a nice juicy piece of beef- 
| Steak any over the coals without burning, 
| then place on a deep plate and cat and press 
the juice from the meat. Add about halfa 
cup of water, place in the oven a few minutes, 
then pour off the juice which will be strong 
and delicious. 

Cheese Sticks. One teaspoonful butter, one 

egg, one half cup flour, three tablespoonfuls 











grated cheese, pinch salt, tiny pinch cayenne 


Bobby came in with great tears running 
Down his cheeks in two little rills 

| As he told his mother, who asked what 

ailed him, 

A doleful story of boyish ills. 


“That boy of Jones’s—he 
kicked me 

Just as hard as he could,’’ sobbed he. 

‘‘Wouldn’t I like to give him a whipping? 

He’s just as mean, Ma, as he can be. 


up and 





‘It was very wrong in him to do it,”’ 


. 


| 





| 
P 
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| 
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] 
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pepper. Work the butter into the flour. Add 
the cheese and the seasoning. Make intoa 
paste with the egg. Roll into a very thin 
sheet, and cut in strips about a quarter of an 
inch wide and four inches long. Bake to a 
light brown in a moderate oven. 

Boston Brown Bread. One pint Graham 
flour, one pint rye flour, one quart corn meal, 
one pint sweet milk, one pint sour milk, one 
teacup molasses, two teaspoons soda, one tea- 
spoon salt, Steam four hours. Bake fifteen 
minutes, 

Sandwich Dressing. Two raw eggs (yolks) 

‘one half eup vinegar, one half teaspoon sail, 
two tablespoons sweet cream, one tablespoon 
made mustard, one tablespoon melted butter. 
Beat the eggs well, then add salt, mustard, 
vinegar, cream, and lastly the melted butter. 
Put in a tin over hot water, and boil till 

|thick and creamy. This dressing can be kept 
for a long time and used for any kind of meat. 
| Chinese Veal. Two pounds of veal boiled 
until tender enough to piek to pieces; season 
with salt and pepper and the juice of two 

‘lemons. Then pack ina mould in which has 

been placed slices of hard boiled eggs; pour 
over it as much of the liquor as the meat will 
absorb. Slice when cold. 

Snowflakes. Beatto acream two cups of 

‘sugar and one of butter, then add one cup 

sweet mitk. Mix two teaspoons bakin w- 

der in three cups flour, and beat to a stiff froth 

\the whites of six eggs. Add flour, then the 
beaten whites, and flavor with rose or al- 

‘mond. Bake immediately in patty pans in a 

| quick oven. 

’ HEwen Jay. 


} 








(For THe Lapres’ Home JougNAL.} 
STOP TROTTING THAT BABY. 





“Stop trotting that baby!’’ I feel like saying 
this whenever I see any one trotting a dear lit- 
tle darling of a baby, and see the look of per- 
fect misery, or at best simple endurance, on the 
tiny face. 

Can it be explained, why any one, endowed 
with reason, can imagine it to be pleasant for a 
baby to be perched on some one’s knee, and a 
regular “get there or die’ trot struck up, that 
nearly unhooks its head from its shoulders, 
and almost jolts the breath out of its little 
body, and leaves it so tired it cannot even cry? 

Some ple seem to think that when the 
take a baby in their arms they must oork 
themselves into a fever to keep it quiet, when, 
a great many times it would be glad to be held 
in quiet. 

If they do hold the baby still they will wig- 
gle a piece of paper or some toy before its eyes, 
which would be unendurable to a grown per- 
son, especially if it should be something he 
wished to see. 

How beneficial it must be to the eyes! as ba- 
by tries to fix them on these wavering objects. 

Some other persons have a way of trying to 
see how near they can come to either killing or 
crippling baby, and not do it. 

is is by balancing the baby on one hand, 

in an unsteady fashion, when too small to 
help itself, or, when a little older and a great 
deal heavier, to take it by the ankles or knees, 
and say. ‘Now stiffy up, baby,” and up, up it 
oes as > as the person can reach, and the 
aby would still be ascending, no doubt, if the 


(For THE LapIEs’ HomE JoURNAL.] 


One of Bobby’s Troubles. 


BY EBEN E. REXFORD, 


























Said Bobby’s mother 
with comforting 
kiss, 

‘‘But I hope when my 
boy gets into trou- 
ble 

He doesn’t kick back. 
Tell me how it is.”’ 


““C), [didn’t kick back,’’ 


answered Bobby, 
checking 
For a moment the 


sobs that were 
ready to burst; 

“I almost Anew he 
would go to kick- 
ing, 

And to get the start 
of him J/ kicked 
first. 


length of arms permitted. 

Mamma fairly groans, but she knows how 

useless itis to say anything, especially if the 
verson with the baby belongs to the mascu- 
~ gender, for a “don’t you suppose J know 
how to take care of a baby?”’ is about the an- 
swer she will get. 

Certainly you do, Sir, but a mother is a 
mother, and likely to remain so till the end of 
the chapter. 

Then what fun it is to tickle the helpless in- 
nocents, O relic of barbarism! - to see them 
laugh until they can laugh no longer. 

Patience has ceased to be a virtue, and a 
short but emphatic request is given (if the ba- 
by is mine) for that kind of fun tocease, for I 
firmly believe more children have nervous dis- 
eases from tickling than from any other cause. 

How well I remember, when a child of 
three or four years, and the pet of a dear old 
grandpa, who would not for the world have 
harmed me, nevertheless thought it nothing 
wrong to catch me and tickle me until I could 
scarcely speak,and still I could not help laugh- 
ing, and no doubt he thought I enjoyed the 
fun as much as he. 

I lately noticed an article in a paper, where 
a lady told how sheand some friends amused 
themselves by seeing which one of them 
could keep herthree months’ old baby laugh- 
ing the longest. 

hen they tired of the amusement, the ba- 
by was laid in its crib, and was quiet so long, 
that on going to see what kept it so still, its 
mother was horrified to find it cold and 
with wide open eyes, lying there almost life- 
less. 


It took hours to get it to rally from the ner- 
vous prostration, which, the doctor said, had 
been caused by the amusement (?) it had 
been having. 

There are other thingsthat would bear over- 
hauling, but I guess this will do for this 
time. 

THorny Poppy. 
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MANNERS FOR BOYS. 








Poor fellows! How they get hectored and 
scolded and snubbed, and how continual is the 
rubbing and polishing and drilling, which ev- 
ery member of the family feels at liberty to ad- 
minister. 

No wonder their onposition is aroused and 
they begin to feel unat every man’s hand is 
against them, when after all if they were only, 
in @ quiet way, informed of what was expected 
of them, and their manliness appealed to, they 
would readily enough fall inte Tne. 

So thought “Auntie M.”’ asshe pointed ont 
the following rules for a little twelve-year old 
nephew, who was the “light of her eyes,” if 
not always the joy of her heart, for though a 
good natured, amiable boy in the main, he 
would offend against the “proprieties” fre- 
quently. 

First come manuers for the street. 

Hat lifted in saying “good-by” or “How do 
you do.” 

Hat lifted when offering a seat in a car or in 
acknowledging a favor. 

Keep step with 4 | one you walk with. 

Always precede a lady up stairs, and ask her 
if you may precede her, in passing through a 
crowd or public place. 

Hat off the moment you enter a street door 
= when you step into a private hall or of- 

ce. 





Let a lady pass first always, unless she asks 
you to precede her. 

In the parlor stand till every lady in the 
room is seated, also older people. 

Rise if a lady comes in after you 
and stand till she takes a seat. 

Look people straight in the face when speak- 
ing or being spoken to. 

Let ladies pass through a door first, standing 
aside for them. 

In the dining room take your seat after la- 
dies and elders. 

Never qo with knife, fork or spoon. 

Do not take your napkin in a bunch in your 
hand. 

Eat as fast or as slow as others and finish 
the course wher: they do. 

Rise when ladies leave the room and stand 
till they are out. 

If all go out together, gentlemen stand by 
the door till ladies pass. 

Special rules for the mouth are that all noise 
in eating and smacking of the lips should be 
avoided. 

Cover the mouth with hand or napkin when 
obliged to remove anything from it. 

Use your handkerchiet unobtrusively al- 
ways. 

Do not look toward a bedroom door when 
passing. Always knock at any private room 
door. 

‘These rules are imperative. There are many 
other little points which add to the grace of a 
gentleman, but to break any of these is almost 
unpardonable. 

“Did you make up all these rules, auntie?” 
said Roy, as a copy, neatly porters by a type 
writer, was placed in his hands. 

“Make them up? No. ‘These are just the 
common rules of society that every gentleman 
observes. You will not find your father fail- 
ing in one of them.” 

“Well, but heis a man!” said Roy, depreci- 
atingly. 

* And you do not wish to bea manly boy?” 

Roy said nothing, but it was noticed that the 
rules were placed very carefully in his drawer. 

Some months have since passed, and auntie 
has had the pleasure of hearing repeatedly the 
remark, “What a manly, thoughtful little 
nephew you have,” as one and another ob- 
served his polite and careful attention to 
others. 

Perhaps there are some other boys who will 
like to cut out these rules and read them over 
now and then, keeping or getting some good 
friend to keep a record of their success or short 
comings in the observance, always remember- 
ing that the mothers, sisters and aunties 
are the “ladies” to whom these attentions 
should be shown, and not merely the guest 
and stranger.— Yonkers Gazette. 


are seated 





7 How to get Baby Safely 
Through 
August and September. 


As regards diet—where the mother cannot nurse 
her child—beyond question 


NESTLE’S MILK FO@D 


is the most natural and nourishing diet for infants 
during hot weather. NESTLE'S FOOD contains 
no drugor stimulant. It is composed of milk with 
all its cream, wheaten bread erust and a little 
sugar, and NOTHINGELSE. Thesimplicity and 
perfection of manufacture of this food have secured 
for it world wide favor as the mothers and phy- 
sicians mainstay in hot weather. 

Sample sent any mother on application to 


THOMAS LEEMING & 00., New York. 
Send onecont stamp for pamphlet. 


“TEETHING MADE EASY.” 


REYNOLDS M’F’G., CO., CINCINNATI, O. 








WARD ROBE Complete. 

New styles, Perfect fit, Infants outfit, 20 

patterns, 0 ents, shortS clothes 20 pat. 50c, 
With kind, amount material required and illustrations 
of garments each outfit complete, more tterns are 
worthless, New England Pattern Co., 8 Rutland, Vt. 


NFANT'’S HEALTH WARDROBE. 
I New style baby’s outfit 20 patterns 
Sic. Short clothes 20 pat. 50c. directions, kind, amount 
material required. Mra. F. 8. Phillips,Brattleboro, Vt 
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| When I meet a girl, as I sometimes do, who 
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A NATIONAL ILLUSTRATED FAMILY JOURNAL 


MRS. LOUISA KNAPP, EDITOR. 
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Published Monthly at 433-435 Arch Street, 
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Terms $1.00 per year, 50 cents for six months; singly 
or in clubs. 

Avertising rates Two Dollars per Agate line, each 
insertion. Reading notices, Four Dollars per line, Non- 
pareil measurement. Address, 

LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 

Subscriptions must begin with the number current 
when subscription was received. We do not date back, 
even upon the most ugent request, 


Renewals can be sent now, no matter when the 
subscription expires, and the time will be added to that 
to which the subscription is already entitled. 


Notice \s always sent of onploation of subscription, 
If not renewed it is immediately discontinued. No no- 
tice is required to stop the paper, and no bill will be 
sent for extra numbers, 


Receiptsa.-—The fact that you receive the paper is a 
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f you do not receive the paper promptly, write us, that 
we may see that your address is correct. 


When renewing, desiring change of address, enter- 
ing complaint, or in fact cemmunicating in any way in 
regard to JOURNAL or premium, be sure to enclose the 
yellow slip from your wrapper, a8 by this means Inves- 
tigation is much facilitated. 


Errors.—We make them; so does every one, and 
we will cheerfully correct them if you will write to us, 
Try to write us good-naturedly, but if you cannot, then 
write to us any way. Do not complain toany one else, 
or let it pass. We want an early opportunity to make 
right any injustice that we may do. 


+ 38 Park Row, 

New York Office: pi.a*Buliainy. 
W. 8. NILES, MANAGER. 

Our New York Office is for the transaction of business 


with New York advertisers. Subscribers should not 
address any letters to that office. 
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RICHARD 8. THAIN, MANAGER. 


Our Chicago Office is for the convenience of Chicago 
advertisers. Subscribers should not address the Chicago 


office. 
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Boston Office: Hungewell Building. 


B. T. HENRY, MANAGER, 


Our Boston Office is for the accommodation of Boston 
advertisers. Therefore do not send subscriptions to the 
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To spoil a wife snub her in company. 


To spoil a husband henpeck him. 
sites 
Never drink iced milk; it may 
congestive chill, and we have hear« 
than one death caused by it. 
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It happens a little unluckily that the per- 
sons who have tie most intimate contempt of 
money are the same that have the strongest 
appetite for the pleasures it procures. 





”~ 

Mrs. Grover Cleveland is now taking lessons 
on the violin. Her teacher, Miss Louise Hood, 
of Newark, says that she is making rapid pro- 
gam, and is already quite proficient with the 
OW. 


Se 

A woman living near West Seneca, N. Y., 
has a well-cultivated flower-farm of seventeen 
acres, with four green-houses. She sometimes 
clears two thousand dollarsa year from the sale 
of her flowers and plants. She says floricul- 
ture is a good business for women, but the 
West is the best field for it, and if she were to 
begin over again, she should go there. 

C. P. Huntington has purchased the Robert 
Bonner property, on the east side of Fifth 
avenue, above Fifty-sixth street, New York, 
for $450,000. He will build a million dollar 
house upon it, which, when finished, will be 
one of the most luxurious homes in the metro- 
polis. The lot is directly opposite the mag- 
nificent residesice of Ex-Secretary Whitney. 








You seldom find a lasting beauty which has 
not had a semi-Greek education of out-door 
life and exercise behind it. ‘Take the beauti- 
ful Gunnings who ran wild in their Irish 
cuuntry home, till their calculating mamma 
raked and scraped enough to take them to 
Dublin and thence to London. 

The Gunnings were unlicensed hoydens, but 
their races over the hills gave them matchless 
complexions. Later still Mrs. Langtry took 
her beauty course, roving the Jersey lanes with 
her brothers in soft, pure sea air, living on 
veaches and coarse bread, with just as little of 
essons as sufficed to fit her for London draw- 
ing rooms. I repeat it, and propose to repeat 
it till the idea reaches attention that you can 
turn a girl out, cleverer, better informed, of 
more accurate tastes, and surer adaptation to 
any society in which she is thrown, by three 
hours’ study a day, and the rest out of doors 
or at work, than by reversing the order. 

dh sceitenns anne ' 


NOTICE TO PHILADELPHIA SUBSCRIBERS. 


A discrimination in the rates of postage to city st 
scribers, is made between weekly ana menthiy ~ Fs 
cals, to the great disadvantage of the latter, for, while 
the weeklies can be mailed to city subscribers for one 
cent per pound, monthlies cannot be mailed to city seb- 
scribers for less than one cent fer each two-ounces, ex- 
cept where the subscribers 5° to the post-office for the 
mail. ‘This regulation REFERS ONLY to subscribers 
in the particular city in which the periodicals are pub- 
lished. AS THE JOURNAL in its present form weighs 
over three ounces, we, being located in PHILA DEL- 
PHIA are, therefore, obliged to ask our Philadelphia 
subscribers thirty-six cents extra, for postage, unless 
the paper is addressed at the post-office to be cailed for, 
Phitaaahy lope nd SOTRMass. this refers to 

subscribers i, a to those ri 
OTHER city. ‘sp 


| seems to have so little formation of womanly 
character asto suppose that dancing gracefully, 
singing sweetly and dressing perfectly is her 
sole mission in life, I am constrained to ques- 
tion: Might she not have developed into 
something higher and finer had her horizon 
been enlarged? Instead of being the center of 
an admiring family circle, having as her guide 
a loving but most injudicious Mother to min- 
ister to her caprices and defend her from every 
slight, had she been thrown among creatures 
of her own kind, who would give as well as 
take, and who would repudiate with indigna- 
tion the idea of any favoritism, might she not 
insensibly have parted with the little selfish- 
nesses and present narrowness of views and 
been moylded on more generous lines? In 
such cases the boarding-school is of infinite 
value; here, in a little world of many disposi- 
tions, strict discipline, and a systematic rou- 
tihe instead of the interruptions and distrac- 
tions which occur in the best ordered home,— 
here is leisure for any average mind to Jend it- 
self to the belief that life is full of earnest pur- 
pose and its goal the attainment of the best. 

“But,” I hear you say, “certainly every girl 
who is educated at home is not selfish!’’ Cer- 
tainly not; so I shall draw my argument from 
the most unselfish of maidens, who, grown al- 
most to womanhood, has acquired from the 
constant supervision of a watchful and tender 
mother a habit of dependence which scarcely 
fits her for her proper place in the world. 

I have in my acquaintance just such a girl; 
though twenty years of age, she has been so 
watched and fussed over, und every action in 
life so managed for her by the false anxiety of 
her parent, that she is entirely helpless, and is 
as dependent upon the controlling will as a 
babe in arms. Suppose her deprived of that 
parent, and you behold a creature come to 
voman’s estate with a soul and mind in almost 
its primitive condition---an automaton that 
any one may bid ‘Go here,” or “Go there,” 
I am satisfied that there is a time,—other con- 
ditions being equal—when a year or so from 
home is of value in ‘the perfecting of a girl's 
education. Ina boarding-school she learns 
that the worid is not made for her alone; here 
her womanly sympathies are constantly called 
upon, as well as that fine tact in which her sex 
should excel; here, too, self reliance is the first 
virtue acquired, and one of the most useful to 
any woman all through life. Dora Copper- 
field, the child-wife, is very entertaining with 
her pretty, helpless ways; but we soon turn 
from her, ‘ther talking pen,” and the figures 
“that wouldn’t add up,” to the wise and gen- 
tle Agnes in whose disciplined heart we find 
rest. 

Helen Hunt, of precious memory, tells us, 
that ‘‘a woman who creates and sustains a 
home, and under whose hands children grow 
up to be strong and pure men and women is a 
creator second only to God.” 

Before she can be such acreator as described 
she must be created after God’s own image, on 
large, harmonious lines, self-poised, in mat- 
ters of conscience yielding to none, a creature 
of the highest development. 

To attain to this beautiful condition she 
must live in a graciousenvironment, for, like 
the chameleon, she takes her color from her 
surroundings. Just here some one may say, 
as I have heard before said: ‘The ——— 
of a boarding-school is pregnant with deceit; 
it is here girls often become adepts in duplic- 
ity.” Lreply, here,asin other communities, 
the good sd bed are to be found, and even in 
my boarding-school the girl who smuggles 
both cake and candy may be discovered; but 
can [ hold her guilty of any of the seven dead- 
ly sins when I remember that it was at home 
that she acquired the habit of nibbling sweets? 
Let the Mother (for who ever looks to the Fa- 
ther, either in real life or in literature ,in these 
emergencies?) build her child’s character upon 
the rocks of truthfulness and purity, and she 
has little to fear from school influence. 

Then, too, it should be remembered that 
boarding-schools are not houses of correction 
and much depends on a careful selection, 
and a thorough knowledge of those in com- 
mand. The Squeers tribe are long since ex- 
tinct, and if it were not so they could not 
flourish in the light of these days. 

If one’s daughter is so easily influenced that 
she can forget, in the brief period passed at a 
boarding-school, thesweet incense of the home 
fireside, she must be utterly unfitted to go into 
the world at large, where, we are told, the dey- 
il goes about like a roaring lion. 

Feicia Hort. 


My opinion of boarding-schools is so clearly 
defined that I think I can giveit in a very few 
words. 

First—I regard them as a ‘“‘necessary evil.”’ 
For such children as have no home or no true 
home-life—for children who know no home- 
training, or are debarred by circumstances (al- 
ways unfortunate) from a mother’s confiden- 
tial and sympathetic companionship—where 
the mother is too apathetic, or too fashionable, 
or too incapable to establish any rules of regu- 
larity of study, dress, diet, or thought—then, 
indeed, the boarding-school is the next best 
thing. The ungoverned will be taught disci- 
pline—the lazy will be inspired to work—the 
disorderly will be taught habits of neatness. 
But there I end. 

For the child who has any chance of home- 
training at all, evenifit be not of the very best, 
the last thing in the world is a boarding- 
school. 

For this bald statement, I will give my rea- 
sons, founded on years of experience and ob- 
servation. 

First let us take the teacher. With all due 
respect to the thorough worth and profound 
knowledge that most of them possess; with the 
highest respect and admiration for what most of 
them accomplish and the love and veneration 
they inspire in the hearts of those of whom 
they have the training, they are in nearly ev- 





ery case single women, and in mang cases wo- 
men whose youth has fargone by. Taking 
this in consideration with the fact that the in- 


soul, they are—not physically, mentally, or | 
morally —but psychologically unfitted to handle | 
that most delicate of all instruments—a young 
girl’s developing soui and expanding heart. 

Supposing, however, that all these objec- | 
tions are removed, and that the teacher is the| 
best-fitted, best-intentioned person for the po- 
sition that the world can produce, what real | 
opportunity is there for her to do the very best | 
for the i girls under her care? | 

In all establishments where numbers are 
concerned, there must be regulations made pro 
bono publico from whieh individuals must suf- 
fer, and it is perfectly impossible for a woman 
to give to the sixty, or even the twenty pupils 
under her charge, the latitude, the sympathy, 
the individual consideration of each need, that 
she would give to her own daughter, or even 
half dozen daughters. 

“Many girls receive too much of this at 
home?” Yes, sothey do, and many would be 
benefitted perhaps physically and mentally by 
a course of boarding-school, but morally and 
psychologically the influence is bad—immeas- 
urably bad, in most cases. And parents have 
grown to learn that their children have some- 
thing within them worthy of training, more 
than mere brain and body. We are daily 
learning the beautiful mechanism of the soul 
and heart, and recognizing more clearly the 
fact they need stimulation to attain the high- 
est perfection. 

Next—the pupil. We will not take into con- 
sideration the pupil as a pupil, but as a grow- 
ing girl. A mother once + rat Tr that after 
her daughter was fourteen, she would keep her 
out of school and get acquainted with her. 
There's the point of the whole thing. Send 
need daughters to boarding-school if you must, 
vefore they are twelve years old, but from 
twelve to eighteen, as you value your daugh- 
ter’s friendship, keep her with you, Mother. 

“Friendship?” Yes, “friendship,”’ for unless 
a good honest, earnest friendship exists be- 
tween mother and daughter there is some- 
thing wanting in that relation. The girl’s 
heart begins to develop, she is seized with new 
ideas and thoughts inexplicable to herself, she 
seeks counsel perhaps of her own accord, but 
of whom? If the relation between mother 
and daughter has been all that it should have 
been—of her mother. If she is at boarding- 
schoo] at this expanding period, she seeks the 
constant companionship of those who supply 
her real or fancied needs, and the result is, 
what? Only, too often, a vitiated moral sense. 

The companionship of boarding-schools is 
too often necessarily bad. There are too often 
to be found in suck institutions those who 
have been sent because—O, woful admission!— 
their parents cannot do anything with them. 
And with such influences, just as she is taking 
on all the sweetness and grace of true woman- 
hood, is your daughter or mine not only 
thrown, but perforce of circumstances, closely 
housed. They eat together, study together, 
walk together, and, worst of all, talk together. 
No mother has a right to complain, if. after a 
few years of boarding-school life, her daughter 
is returned io her utterly alienated as far as all 
the sweet companionship is concerned, She 
has been obliged to seek and has found other 
friends at a time when her mother would have 
come nearest and dearest had the tendrils of 
her heart had this support to cling to. 

And now a word for the mother. The 
mother often makes this sacrifice with a bleed- 
ing heart, knowing that the result will be very 
much what I have said above, but feeling that 
for her daughter's sake it must be done—feel- 
ing that for her daughter’s education the sacri- 
fice must be made. But, O Mother, don’t do 
it, if there is any way under Heaven by which 
your daughter can obtain even a moderate 
mental education. For in the years which 
you will be separated, she will not only go for- 
ward away trom you,but you, without the stim- 
ulus of her daily presence, her little pieces of 
news about the ways of the world, her little 
tricks of dress, which will show you the latest 
fashion—yow will go backward, away from her. 

And when she returns later on with the 
polish which you would have her acquire, and 
the ideas which you would not have her ac- 
guire. you will find to your sorrow that she is 

yerhaps annoyed, if not absolutely ashamed, ot 
~ mother’s gaucherie. And no mother can 
afford to put her daughter to shame for want 
of the tew little touches that are essential to 
verfect breeding. ‘A true daughter will not 

» ashamed of her mother’? Pardon me, the 
truest daughter, the most loving heart, cannot 
help feeling mortification at seeing her mother 
placed in a compromising light before her 
young companions, and the greater the love, 
the deeper the mortification. We so dearly 
love our own, that we would have them such 
that all may admire and none deride. It is, 
therefore, a mother's duty to keep up with her 
daughter. I haveseen mothers who were tac- 
itly thrust aside, and the daughters were to 
blame. They were to blame, perhaps, but not 
in nearly so-great a degree as the mother her- 
self. It isthe mother who puts herself aside 
that is put in the background; and only in the 
love and companionship and close confidence 
of daily life, can she expand with her children. 
When ay have returned to her from board- 
ing-school the day has gone by. 

Mrs. Emma C. Hewirr 
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WE OFFER SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS 


this month for clubs of trial subscribers, for 
the last three months of this year (October, 
November, December), at 25 cents each. The 
premiums offered this month for clubs of trial 
subscriptions are mostly new and all particu- 
larly desirable. 

Please note all premium offers, they are not 
simply advertisements but are interesting as 
describing new and useful articles of various 
sorts such as you need and would buy. They 











can be had free of charge by a little pleasant 
work. . 


“Among sensible, shrewd, far-seeing advertisers the 
religious newspaper is placed high on the list of helps 
to the development of business. It is, from its very 
nature, the best paper in which a wise business man 
can place his advertisement. 

In the competition for business the paper of sinall 
circulation suffers from the necessity that compels the 
admission of degrading and ofttimes disgusting adver- 
tisements. Impecuniosity will greatly weaken, if it 
does not destroy, the editor’s or publisher's sense of the 
moral obligation due their subscribers. 

“ With denominational newspapers of large circula- 
tion the case is different. They have no need to lower 
their dignity nor debase their columns for the sake of 
mere present gain. It is through mediums such as 
these that advertisers secure the trade of the best 
people.” 

And Mr. Baldwin should be right, but it is 
an unfortunate fact that he is not, as many 
even religious papers admit to their columns 
the names of firms who are either unreliable 
or fraudulent. 

“Impecuniosity’”’ will truly destroy many ¢ 
man’s sense of honor, but is it absolute impe- 
cuniosity which produces this result? Is it 
not rather a desire for gain? It seems as if 
that fine sense of honor which actuates some 
publishers in all other transactions in life, is 
utterly lost in the comtemplation of the ‘“‘al- 
mighty dollar.’”’ 

They hedge behind the statement that they 
guarantee nothing which they advertise. That 
seems to us a pitiful announcement, which 
says in effect, “There is every possibility of 
this man being a fraud, but his money I must 
have, 80 { hope you will not hold me responsi- 
ble if you are victimized,” 

It seems as if they cannot feel that their 
duty to their subscribers demands that they 
should furnish goods as reliable in this re- 
spect, as in any other. 

They will tell you that a change cannot be 
made—that it would be suicidal to begin to 
refuse doubtiul advertisements. No! they 
would rather make no inquiries and then be 
able to consider themselves irresponsible of 
consequences, 

But we say it can be done, and until it 7s 
done, the advertising columns of many an 
American periodical are not only a disgrace 
to the publishers, but a powerful engine for 
evil. 

If a man will start out with the courage of 
his convictions, and steadily adhere to his de- 
termination to publish only such advertise- 
ments as he knows to be thoroughly reliable 
in every way, while the “present dollar’ will 
verhaps be more scarce for a short time, the 
Lenaticial results after the first struggle, will 
be incalculable; and if all publishers viewed 
the matter in a truly practical way, good 
sense and force of reasoning would soon show 
them that they “cannot afford’’ to take any- 
thing but first-class advertisements, at any 
price. 

lariat 

The time for the receipt of clubs of Yearly 
subscribers, in competition for the twenty-two 
wrizes offered last January, closed July 1st. 
We had hoped to be able to publish the list of 
successful Prize Winners, in-this the Septem- 
ber number. At the date of going to press, 
July 20th, a number of those who have sent 
us large clubs of names, have delayed the for- 
warding of their account of names furnished, 
for the necessary comparison with the books of 
our Credit Department, to be approved or cor- 
rected, as circumstances may dictate. We do 
not wish to publish a list of successful com- 
petitors, and the Prize Awards, until the list 
is complete in every particular, 

In a few days we shall have had ail the re- 
ports. Though they will be received too late 
for publication in this issue, we shall give in 
the next number, October, a full and complete 
list of those to whom the prizes have a 
awarded, for the largest list of Yearly subscrib- 
ers sent to us in accordance with our Prize 
Offers as made. 

a - 


By the recently probated will of Miss Mary 
L. Booth, late editor of Harper's Bazar, she 
left an estate of over $100,000. This consider- 
able sum Miss Booth earned by her pen, aided 
to some extent by successful investments in 
real estate. Miss Booth united remarkable 
literary ability to a shrewd head for business. 
She might have been considered a woman of 
one idea, which idea was the making of money 
out of her writings. She attended strictly to 
business, she never entertained any ambition 
to edit a magazine of her own, she never wrote 
a line for publication that she did not sell in 
the highest market. Miss Booth was a wo- 
mau given neither to sentiment nor enthu- 
siasm. She was not less gifted in strong 
common sense than in talent as a writer and 
editor. Consequently, Mary L. Booth ac- 
cumulated an estate greater than has ever been 
possessed by a literary woman in this country. 


We want to be on good terms with the boys 
and girls in Home Journat families. We 
want to enlist their sympathies and co-opera- 
tion, as well as those of their mothers. 

As an initial step in that direction, we have 
just published an entertaining story, of sound 
moral, and purity, entitled ‘‘Joe’s Circus 
Money.”’ To any boy, or any girl, in the 
family of a JournaL subscriber who will 
send us a two cent stamp and a request for a 
copy of this story—we will mail one. 

There will be no charge for the story, but 
they must not omit the stamp to pay postage 
—and must be careful to write their name, 
and their address, plainly and correctly. 


The “ Woman’s Fruit Preserving Union,” 
of South Pasadena, Cal., is a new enterprise 
founded and conducted by Miss Hinman and 
Miss Amos, both former teachers in Evanston, 
Ill. They attend to the business themselves, 
selecting the best of fruit and putting it up 
with the purest of sugar, in glass jars, so that 
it will keep perfectly in any climate. 

oA i is ats 

Lady Randolph Churchill is about to make 
her debut in literature, it is said, with an arti- 
cle in Longman’s New Review ow her experi- 


ence in Russian social life. 
_" ; 
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oa who are searching for something 
suitable for private theatricals will be glad to 
know of Mrs. Burton Harrison’s translations 
and adaptations of short French plays, They 
are bright, witty, and full of dramatic oppor- 
tunities, and are chosen and treated with great 
delicacy and taste. They come in one volume 
(at 50 cents) under the title of “Short Come- 
dies for Amateur Players.” The chief diffi- 
culty in acting them will be found in the ac- 
tors themselves; for few people have the gift 
of the light touch, which is needed to bring 
out the real humor and grace of these dainty 
plays—whose calibre may be guessed at from 
some of the titles—‘Behind a Curtain,” “Tea 
at Four O’Clock,” “Weeping Wives,” ete. 
Equally well adapted for reproduction are 
the farces by Howell, which are now being 
acted by amateurs all over the country for the 
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ty, I wonder why so few of our young ladies, 
with their “every advantage” of leisure and 
wealth, succeed in reaching this generous, lib- 
eral culture. Can it be, that in our fear of 
overcrowding our children we are not half 
educating them? Oris it that we allow too 
much social life during the girlhood and 
school-days of our daughters? 

The daintiest of volumes both inside and 
out is “A White Umbrella in Mexico,” by 
Francis Hopkinson Smith. Mr. Smith in 
early life was intended for “business’’—that 
capacious maw which swallows up so much of 
our native talent—but in time took up what 
he felt to be his genuine calling—Art, and _be- 
came very well known to all connoisseurs 
through his water-colors. Now he shows how 
pleasantly and easily he can write, and en- 
ances the attractiveness of his book by the 


benefit of charitable and philanthropic enter- | skillful use of his pencil. ‘The book is so well 


prises, 
umes—each containing one play—thus mak- 
ing it possible for every player to have his 
own book at small expense. 

Karly in the spring the women of Boston 
were much interested in the arrival of the 
70th Birthday of Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, and 
since then a little pamphlet has been issued, 
containing an account of all that was said and 
done on that occasion. In reading it the 
memory goes back to the many things which 
would have made Mrs. Howe famous had she 
never written “The Battle hymn of the Repub- 
lic,”’ nor stood for so many years as a special 
Pleader for the causeof Woman’s Rights. 

Sne was the daughter ot a wealthy New 
York banker, and, in her own home received 
an education quite as profound and thorough 
as that offered in these days to the college- 
bred girl. She acquired the modern languages 
carly, but at fifty undertock the study of 
Greek, in which language she now reads the 
Hellenic Historians and Philosophers. When 
this gifted New York belle married Samuel 
Howe—the earnest fighter against oppression, 
—it was inevitablethat her whole mind should 
have been turned with force to the interests 
of humanity. It was Dr. Howe who re- 
claimed Laura Bridgman from the dreary 
bondage of blindness, deafness and speechless- 
ness, and brought to human knowledge 
and sympathy through the one sense left her 

that oftouch. For many years the home 
of the Howes, in South Boston, was the meet- 
ing point for all that was worthy among the 
noted people of the intellectual and philan- 
thropic world. “Neglect of home duties” is 
the slur so often cast upon women whose 
names are known beyond the circle of their 
own fireside, that it is refreshing to learn that 
of all Mrs. Howe's many children not one has 
failed to add a grace to the already honored 
name. Maud Howe (Mrs. Elliot) is well 
known, as is also her sister, Mrs. Laura EK. 

tichards, and the others only a degree less 
SO. 

A little pamphlet called “Glimpses of Sun- 
shine in Woman’s Century” has been com- 
piled by Miss Ashton. It is as might be sus- 
pected from its name—a collection of ‘‘yood 
things’”’—quotations and otherwise—pertain- 
ing to the cause of Woman’s suffrage. One of 
the most interesting of its items is an account 
of Mrs. Zeralda Wallace--the stepmother of 
General Lew Wallace—and so close is the re- 
lation between them that “Ben Hur’ is said 
to be owing to her influence. Mrs. Wallace 
lives in Indiana, and is one of the most earn- 
est advocates of woman’s right to the ballot. 
Miss Willard says of her: “She has been 
from the beginning of our work Indiana’s 
best loved and most influential leader. She 
has earned the right to repudiate with dignity 
the aspersions of those who say that an inter- 
est in public affairs mars the gentleness of 
womanhood, and to declare that having cra- 
died three generations in her arms her home 
record may well pass muster.” 

Carmen Sylva is the name which Elizabeth, 
Queen of Roumania, signs to her poems and 
word pictures—which by the way are written 
with almost eoual ease and grace in any of the 
modern tongues, The gifted queen is bright 
and beautiful, with snowy hair above a youth- 
ful face, a slender, picturesque figure and win- 
hing smile. 

The story is told that once, when she was 
passing a season at a watering place on the 
North Sea, it was her habit to gather the chil- 
dren around heron the sands, and to hold 
them breathlessly intent upon the fairy tales 
She poured forth for them. The children 
built up sand fortifications around her arm- 
Caairs, planted their flags and toy cannons on 
top of them, played with her as with another 


These farces may be had in small vol- | 


gotten up that it enters the lists with the bet- 
ter sty'e of “gift books” and compares well 
with the exquisite trifles which France sends 
us in Daudet’s “Thirty Years in Paris’’ and 
“Tarascon sur les Alpes.’’ 

The name of Robert Louis Stevenson on a 
title page is sure to secure a welcome for all 
that follows—including the name of his col- 


laborateur, Lloyd Osbourne—who must be, I | 


think, a step-son, since Mrs. Stevenson was 
first a Mrs. Osbourne. The new book, “The 
Wrong Box,’’ however, is not as much to my 
taste as most of the old ones, It is a sympo- 
sium of ingenious horrors and full of fun 
withal, but I cannot help thinking that this 
vein of humor is exactly the one which will 
be shortest-lived and least satisfactory to him- 
self. Mr. Stevenson is, however, the last man 
to be always so.emn—nor would I have him 
so—and the joke of “The Wrong Box,” though 
gruesome, will be found sufticiently entertain- 
ing to plead its own cause with most of us. 
Among the interesting biographies I have 
only space to speak of one—“A Eulogy of 
Richard Jeffries,’ by Walter Besant. No 
lover of nature can afford to be without Jef- 
freys’ books—forthe is an English Burroughs, 
though more delicate and thorough as an ob- 
server—and the story of his life with all its 
suffering and privations so bravely borne will 
appeal powerfully to those who have learned 
much of nature through this man’s wonderful 
sympathy with all things of the “Open Air.” 
Were I asked to name the most interesting 
novel of the season, I think I should say 
“Passé Rose,”’ by Arthur Shelbourne Hardy. 
This story first appeared in the Atlantic 
Monthly, and was, cven in this piece-meal fash- 
ion of the serial, a most charming tale of pure 
romance, But in book form it has become a 
veritable chef d’euvre and adds to the merit of 
its picturesque style that of so realand livean 
interest,that you forget the gorgeous pageants, 
the vivid pictures of early France, in the ea- 
gerness with which you follow the fortunes 
and misfortunes of the lovely Passé Rose. 





> 
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LITERARY LEAVES. 


Bright Gossip About Those Who Write Our R¢ ad- 
ing .nd Make Our Books 





There is onc thing which women who write 
ana publish books should learn,—aud for their 
own interests. It is to put “Mrs.” or ‘Miss” 
before their names on tlic title-pages of books. 
To the revicwcr who has an eye to style noth- 
ing is morc irritatin~ than to have spent an hour 
or two in reading a book, take up his pen to 
write a review, and find himself unable to 
properly refer 40 thc author. Women-writers 
are altogether too ready to assume that editors 
and the public are cognizant of the fact wheth- 
er they are marriec or single. 

I am led to write about this from an instance 
which came under my observation only recent- 
ly. A reviewer for one of the foremost New 
York dailies had thrown aside a newly-pub- 
lished novel just as I entered his literary 
workshop. I wondered at the loss of temper 


he evidenced, but sympathized with him when | 


he said in explanation, “Actually, I spent 
three hours, or all of last evening, reading that 
novel. This morning I take up my pen to 
write about it, and find myself unable to learn 
whether the author is a ‘Miss’ or ‘Mrs.’ I can 

not afford to make a misstatement, and it irri- 
tated me so that I concluded to throw the book 
out. Ithink women-writers should be taught 
a lesson in this respect. There is no reason at 





all why they should not properly designate 
themselves on the title-pages of their books, 
and help the reviewer who helps them. Now, 
I positively will not write a line about this 
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find this very general among even wur cleverest 
authors. I remember hearing Miss Louisa Al- 
cott say that ithad taken her more than six 
months once to find the proper title fora book 
which it had taken her six weeks to write. 
She finally named it ‘Littke Women.” Mrs, 
| Burnett's first title for “Little Lord Fauntle- 
roy” was “Cedric.” Then she changed it to 
“Little Cedric,” and finally chose the one 
adopted. The late E. P. Roe had an unusual 
tact for naming books, and if at times they 
were apt to be a trifle sensational, they were, 
what the publishers call, “good selling titles.”’ 
Mrs. Humphry Ward had not less than a doz- 
en names for her novel before she decided to 
call it “Robert Elsmere.’ Longfellow pon- 
dered a long time before “‘A Psalm of Life” oc- 
curred to him for his famous poem. George 
Eliot was more than a year choosing “Adam 
Bede.” Much depends upon the title,—espe- 
cially in these days when books are so often 
bought from what is on the cover. The best ti- 
tle for a novel is one that is short, thus easily 
remembered by the reading public, as attract- 
ive as possible, and which gives no clue to the 
plot. Ifa curiosity-piquing flavor can be add- 
ed, as “Behind Closed Doors,” or “The Wrong 
Box” it is an additional advantage. 


LITERARY WOMEN AND DRESS, 


The old theory that literary women must. be 
long-haired, unkempt in appearance and ec- 
centric in dress, is rapidly dying out. The 
modern authoress has greater social obligations 
|than her sister who preceded her, and she 

must dress accordingly. [eccentricities in 

| dress, even with the most talented, are not so 
|generally overlooked as in the past. Anda 
| glance at the costumes at aliterary reception of 
a coterie of literary women, shows the present 
|tendency. Theshort skirt that formerly char- 
acterized the literary woman has given away 
jto the more dignified train. Grace has suc- 
| ceeded awkwardness in toilets and manners. 
Julia Ward Howe, Mary Mapes Dodge, Marion 
Harland, Jenny June, Harriet Prescott Spof- 
ford, Margaret Sangster, Mrs. Lew Wallace, 
|Anna Katharine Green,—these and many 
more of our literary women are both, modern 
and aristocratic in theirdress. Elaborate toi- 
| lets are not a necessity with the modern au- 
thoress, but she cannot, on the other hand, 
| with auy success to herself, affect the eccentric 
orcurious, Our younger women writers are 
naturally more dressy. Maud Howe, Amelie 
| Rives, Margaret Deland, Sarah Orne Jewett, 
and other members of the younger school are 
more aesthetic in their dress, and frequently 
| the prettiest and most stylish gowns at a gath- 
ering are worn by them, Itis, on the whole, 
a pleasing indication of the progress of our 
time, that because ® woman 13s a writer is no 
longer a guarantee of peculiar manners or ec- 
centric embellishment. 











A PEN PORTRAIT OF GRACE GREENWOOD. 

Sitting directly opposite “Grace Greenwood”’ 
(or Mrs. Lippincott, as she is known to her 
friends) not many evenings ago, | could sot 
help noticing what a striking face this remark- 
able woman possesses. It is a face that at 
once impresses you, I think, as belonging to a 
woman of singular force of character. Sbad- 
ows play upon it continually, as if in) sympa- 
thy with the feelings which sway its possessor. 
The eyes that are so restless are deep and pen- 
etrating, and your very soul seems to be under- 
going a thorough examination as they look at 
you. One moment the eyebrows will contract 
}and almost completely hide the orbits under- 
|neath; another moment and the eyes are fas- 
tened upon you with a keen and searching 
brillianey. The forehead is high and dome- 
jlike in shape. Of late, the raven-black hair 
that fringes Mrs. Lippincott’s head has 
|shown silvery threads. 1 have always ques- 
tioned whether we have a more truly brilliant 
|writer in our literature to-day than Grace 
Greenwood, The younger generation know 
| not so much about her, but to those familiar 
with literature during the past twenty years 
|few names surround themselves with more 
| distinct literar, achievements. 
GOSSIP OF THE LITERARY WORLD, 





Margaret Deland’s new novel, “Sydney 
Page,”’ will not see publication before the end 
of the present year or the beginning of the 
new. 

Frank Stockton’s “Personally Conducted” 

papers are being put in book form, and will be 
one ofthe principal Christmas juveniles this 
year. 
” It is estimated by reliablejudges that one out 
| of every thirty novels printed pays the author 
‘for his trouble. This will not be encouraging 
news to those who are writing novels, but the 
statistics are authoritative. 

A life of the famous scout, Kit Carson is un- 
der way, with Mrs. Jessie Benton Fremont as 
the author. 

Blanche Willis Howard is engaged upon a 
new novel. Miss Howard has taken up her 
permanent residence in Stuttgart, Germany. 

Elizabeth Akers Allen, who wrote that fa- 
mous poem, “Rock Me to Sleep, Mother,” is 
| still a beautiful and interesting woman. She 
is 57 years of age, and resides at Ridgewood, 
New Jersey. 

The family of General Grant have thus far 
received about $900,000 from the sale of the 
General's “Memoirs.” 

Mark Twain s new book will be out in De- 
cember. Itis called ‘A Yankeeat the Court of 
King Arthur,”’ and is said to be a satire on En- 
glish nobility. 

Mrs. Burnett’sincome from her books and 
play isover $25,000 ayear, This is remunerat- 
ive authorship, but to how many authors is 
such success granted? 

Boston will again be the residence of Mr. W. 
|D. Howells. His brief stay in New York, it is 
| said, did not please him. 
| Robert Louis Stevenson will not return to 

America for fully six months yet, unless he 
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By WILL CARLETON. 
Farm Ballads. 


Farm Ballads. By WiLL CARLETON, Iilus- 
trated. Square 8vo, Ornamenta! Cloth, $2.00; 
Gilt Edges, $2.50, 


Farm Legends. 


Farm Legends. By WiLL CARL#TON. Tilus- 
trated. Square 8vo, Ornamental Cloth. $2.00; 
Gilt Edges, $2.50. 


Farm Festivals. 


Farm Festivals. By Witt CARLETON. Tilus- 
trated. Square 8vo, Illuminated Cloth, $2.00; 
Gilt Edges, $2.50. 


City Ballads. — 


City Ballads. By Witt CARLETON. Tilus- 
cana Square 8vo, Cloth, $2.00; Gilt Edges, 
2.50. 


Young Folks’ 
Rhymes. 


Young Folks’ Centennial Rhymes. By WILL 
CARLETON. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50. 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK. 


BH The above works are for sale by all Booksellers, or 
will be sent by HARPER & BROTHERS, postage pre- 
paid, to any part of the United States or Canada, on 
recetpt of the price. 

B@ UARPER'’S CATALOGUE of Ten 


Centennial 





sent on receipt 





Cents in stamps. 
Beautifully illustrated catalogue con- 
taining @0 sketches of large Col- 
ored Pictures reproducec 


F REE originals by the best artists, which 


sell at from 10to 30cents each. Send stamp for postage to 


Wm. WHITLOCK, 37 W. 224 St. N. ¥. 
FRANCES E, WILLARD'S *sxx.meot fw tou 


“ Glimpses of Fifty Vea 

Autobiography and history of W. C. 'T. U. 6 b00 sold 
before issued; 100,000 guaranteed. Big Meney for 
Solicitors. For liberal terms and territory, address 
H.d. SMITH & CO., Phiadelphia, AGENTS WANTED. 


from 











Every one who writes letters often is at loss for 
the right word to use and how to spell it. The 


DICTIONARY PORTFOLIO 


contains teen thousand words most used and 
hundreds of synonyms. It is bound in flexible 
leather, with leather pockets for paper and envel- 
opes, eight blotter leaves and forty-eight pages of 
words. Size 10x7in, Send for illustrated circular 
JOHN CGC. PEIRCE, liv W. 5th St, Cincinnati,Q 
WANTED | Y 
FOR AN K 
Peculiarly suited, by its noble character, great beauty, pop- 
ular nature, and quite low price, for LADY CANVABBEKB. 
400 Engravings. If you slnesrely desire to make some 
money pleasantly, write for beautiful pictorial description 
nd liberal terms. Credit given on quantities of books. 
LANET Pub.Co.Box 7017 St.Louis or Philadelphia 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 
MISS CLARA BAUR, Directress, Cincinnati, 0. 


The advantages and merits of this large and successful 
Conservatory, Which was established in 1867, are set 
forth in an illustrated catalogue; which will be sent free 


to any address, 
SCHOOL, 


uition. with books, $10, Synopsis for 2-cent stam _ 


HORT-HAND Send for Catalog 


of Books and helps 


ELF TAUGH T iorseis-instruction 


by BENN PITMAN and JEROME B. HOWARD, to 
THE PHONOGRAPHIC INSTITUTE, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


HE CATHEDRAL SCHOOL OF ST. PAUL 


THE CA City, L.1., 17 miles from New York, Thor- 
ough ———— for college or scientific school, Mil- 
itary discipline. Location and building pomeeene. 
CHAS, STURTEVANT Moores, A. B.( Harv) Head Master. 
QHORTHAN D, thor'ly taught by mail in THREE 
months. No shading, no position, connective vowel 
method. Pernin Shorthand [nstitute, Detroit, Mich. 


HELLMUTH COLLEGE For YOUNG LADIES: 
5 London, Ont., Can. 

Has Few Equals and no Superior in America. 

Highest Culture, Literature, Music, Arts, locution, Business Course. 

Climate exceptionally healthy, Cost moderate, Pupits 

may enter atany time. For circular, address 

. Rev. E. N. ENGLI»bH, M. A., Principal 


 OSGOODBY’S 
CORRES PON DEXCE 








Breakfast and Dinner Parties. 
Teas, Suppers Luncheons and Receptions. 


Entirely New, — Original, Practical 
and Reliable. 


Breakfast Parties—Formal Dinners—Informal! 
Dinners—A High Tea—Suppers and Receptions 
—Summer Entertainments—Hints on how to 
arrange the table—Some English and Scotch 
Cakes—Christmas Goodies—Christmas Enter- 
tainments, ete., etc. Sent postpaid on receipt of 
| 25 cents; oras a premium for 2 trial subscribers 
at 25 cents each. 


‘Mrs. Mary F. Knapp’s Reliable Patterns 
Nos. 1 and 2 
are as popular as ever. ‘The first ex- 
plains the various terms used in knitting 
and crocheting, and gives a large num- 
ber of desirable working patterns. In 
|No. 2 particular attention is paid to 
‘knitted and crocheted edgings and 
trimmings, and gives 120 designs. All 
the patterns will be found to be abso- 
lutely correct. Either book as a prem- 
ium for 2 trial subscribers. Price 25 
cents postpaid. 








EASE IN CONVERSATION. 
HOW TO TALK WELL 
‘And Improve Your Grammar. 

By Mrs. Emma C. Hewitt. 


his most popular conversational guide is 

| eames in an any, chatty style which differs 

| very materially from the ordinary books of this 

| class. Unsuspected errors in every day English 
are pointed out. 








: his mi thich i i ant! The acquisition of ease and correctness in 

child, and gave her th 6éthek : | , changes his mind, which is not an infrequent | t he h of the 
Peg e name of *‘Fairy Tale ” a s andsome review | ,); . : : ' > relist i conversation is placed within the reac 

Aunt.” which her more mature.friends turned | book,” and the author lost a handso | thing with him. At present the novelist is at and those who are classed as “poor talk- 


in one of the best literary papers in this coun- 


| reader, 
try. There is a lesson in this incident for our 


| Samoa. P “ ers” may talk we 
F : : | Jean Ingelow’s health is so precarious as to | ability to converse we 
| female writers and their publishers alike. prevent her from doing any literary work of | can improve. 
y ar J > a7 ‘ idasa premium 
Wn terms. But, it is said, that she does not DIFFICULTY OF NAMING BOOKS. | moment. _ | Weill send acopy postpa 
et . oon ; ast Th, - ’ : > > y | D sribers at 25 cents 
often comply. When I read of such culti- Even more difficult than writing a good | fhe widow of E. P. Roe has come to New | for a club of 2 trial subscribers 


! 
: : ide y ch; receipt of 15 cents. 
vated, gracious women in the ranks of Royal- story is the choice of a good name for it. L' York to reside. Epwarp W. Box. | each; or, on recep 
- 


into Scheherezade. Her writings bring any | 
— she chooses to ask, and she is besieged 
y offers from editors begging her to name her 


ll—those who have already the 
1] and without difficulty, 
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{ chin. A tall brunette looked very charming 
in a black hat trimmed with coguelicots, the 
brim turned up at one side, et | with a “ 
; , | plaiting of lace and four coquelicots, arrange 
SS sae against the other, resting upon her jetty 
|hair. This was worn witha toilette of foulard 
of the same brilliant hue figured with black 
Flat crowned, broad brimmed hats will con- | and trimmed with black lace. Another 
tinue to be worn during September, flowers | pretty hat, worn by a rosy blonde, was faced 
and foliage being exchanged for wings, | with tulle plaitings in an exquisite shade of 
plumes, etc,, and velvet loops and bows of a gray, little choux of the tulle on the 
velvet ribbon introduced in compliment to the | inside of the turned up brim, and bunches of 
change ofseason; or the season’s flowers of|tips and .one 
brilliant hue will take the place of primroses, | side, shading 
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NEW FASHIONS. 


September Toilettes. Hats, Wraps, Gowns, Etc. 


the out- 
the deep- 


long 
from 


plume on 
white to 


|achill in the air; these are in great variety | 
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| the back, and sometimes a scarf end is left, | Bordered gowns have a plain petticoat with 
| which is wound about the neck and depends 


the round, full overskirt simply caught up 
from the shoulder. — high and quite far back on each side; 
Light wraps are an important adjunct to|they are simple and graceful if skillfully ad- 
the toilette in September when there is often |justed. 
Point de Genes or Irish lace in deep Venetian 
of shapes and materials, and many of them) points, white or cream, also fine, lacey look- 
are exceedingly coquettish and becoming. ing silk passementeries in deep points are ex- 
The newest ones are in the shape of a half, ceedingly eftective as a garniture for soft wool 
tight jacket with short cuirass back, fin-| and crepe de Chive gowns, and can be employed 
ished with a fall of lace, and double fronts of| in a great variety of forms. A charming toi- 
wide, finely plaited Chantilly lace, which fall | lette worn on a recent gala occasion was of 
in scarf-like ends almost to the foot; the; mignonette green Austrian cachemere with 
sleeves, also of the wide plaited . lace, have | trimmings of black pointed passementerie in 
no seam, are arranged in puffs on the|two widths; the narrow width surrounded the 
shoulder held by ornaments of jet or silk, | skirt draperies, formed a collarette, and fin- 
hang straight to the depth ofa yard, the ends | ished the gigot sleeves, and a corslet of the 
caught under a small bow of ribbon or or-| wide confined the full waist, the straight 
nament, | edge being placed at the waist line with the 
The fichu shape reappears in many charm-| points, turned upward, spreading gracefully 
varieties. to accommodate the figure. 
n one of the best houses on one of the}; A similar gown had a double row of the 
boulevards a simple but effective little man-| passementerie about the waist, the points of 
telet was seen, made of five inch ribbon in| the wide turning up, those of the narrow 
tige d’@illet green; there was a seam on the | down from the waist line; a more becoming 


in 


lilacs, and lilies of the valley. The art 
of flower making has arrived at such 
perfection one is tempted to wear them 
even when: good taste suggests feathers as 
more a. 

A black hat with loops of velvet ribbon 
deftly arranged had a spray of honeysuckle 
laid around the crown, which looked as if it 
had just been torn from the vine by the wear- 
er and carelessly placed there. Another, also 
black, trimmed with coquilles of tulle, had a 
bunch of velvety nasturtiums with flowers and 
foliage so perfectly reproduced that the eye 
alone would fail to detect that they were made 
by human hands. 





Many of the wide brimmed hats are worn 


back from the face, and havea sweet little face 
trimming resting against the hair; either a 
natty bow of velvet ribbon of a becoming 
shade, a bunch of flowers, or a chouz of tulle; 
some also have strings of narrow velvet rib- 


bon coming from the back, which invariably 


sets close to the head, and tying un 


| 


| 


est gray of the sea-gull’s plumage. 

The Mercury hat described in our last is 
less prononce than its name would imply, and 
is stylish and becoming to many faces. 

The first hat in our group isa French chip 
with brim faced with lace plaitings and the 
crown decorated with loops of velvet and 
wings deftly and gracefully adjusted as only 
French fingers can accomplish. The second 
is a straw in mignonette green, trimmed with 
ostrich po and plumes of the same shade— 
one tip falling over the turned up brim. 

The third is a modest little capote of fawn- 
colored braid with trimmings of golden 
brown. It seems that La Mode having found 
both extremes unsatisfactory to her votaries 

has finally chosen the 
golden mean inthe mat- 
ter of bonnets, toques, 
ete. I think few ladies did 
not hail-with pleasure the 
disappearance of the high 
trimmings, with loops, 
ends, wings, etc., stand- 
ing straight in the air, 
making a company of la- 
dies resemble a council 
of Sioux chiefs in the out- 
lines of their head gear; 
the very small, very flat 
shape, scarcely visible 
from the front, seems to 
be even less satisfactory, 
and as will be seen by 
our illustration sufficient 
—. to be becoming 
will be given the next 
season’s bonnet. Later, 
of course, new shapes 
will appear, but for early 
autumn the toque and 
capote, modernized as 
above described, and the 
English turban will ob- 
tain when a_ wide- 
brimmed hat is not de- 
sirable. A pretty little 
ue is made of old bro 
cade the same as is em- 
ployed in the construc- 
tion of the gown with 
which it is worn. The 
shape is for all the world 
like a Moorish turban, 
a large jet crescent is so 
placed as to give the 
front the proper projec- 
tion, over this is drawn a 
scarf of white tulle which 
is arranged in airy loops 
on one side, held in place 
by small jet flies, strings 
of narrow black velyet 
ribbon coming from the 
back complete the novel 
and stylish ensemble. 
Velvet and tulle are 
combined in some of the newest toques, 
which are decorated with wings of a corres- 
ponding or contrasting shade. 

Veils of tulle, black or white, or of the 
shade of the hat or gown, are worn with 
large hats; they are stretched tightly across 


shoulders to give the proper shape, it was fold- 
ed in quite narrow at the waist and fell in 
loops and ends quite low both back and front; 
the V shaped spaces were filled in with plait- 
ings of black net; the sleeve part was formed 
by a pointed epaulette made of two rows of 
the ribbon, below which fell a deep fringe of 
silk beads, 

Where a dressy effect is desired more than 


scarf-like ends, or a scarf of blonde de Grenade 
lace two yards and a half long and twenty 
inches wide are worn. 

The haute nouveaute in our illustration is 
very graceful, and is especially effective when 
made en costume of the material of the gown; 
this isof silk with embroideries of a darker 
shade, the fronts crossed and held by an 
agraffe and finished with full ruching of silk, 
as is also the neck. 

The black silk redingote with long, wing- 
like sleeves of lace, is a costume committe in it- 


FRONT VIEW. 


self; they require handsome ornaments of silk 
or jet. 

Cloaks of shot silk are seen in the best 
shops; these have always self trimmings; they 
are usually in redingote shape with plaited 
back, the square sleeve formed of fine plait- 
ings or of groups of very fine tucks, the edges 
being pinked, as are those of the full ruchings 
passing around the neck and down the fronts. 
The ruchings are sometimes of rose quillings, 
but are softer made of two superposed bands 
of the silk in unequal widths pinked on each 
edge and gathered very full in the centre. 

ackets are ponicnen! ber longer, in cuirass 
form, with fronts ening en revers over an 
embroidered vest, or they are embroidered all 
around the edges and on top of the sleeves and 
with invisible fastenings down the front. 

Jackets as well as the short cloth wraps 
with long pelerine fronts are often embroid- 
ered all over with hand work and are exceed- 
ingly rich and expensive. Large velvet sleeves 
are seen in some of the embroidered jackets, 
but they are rather prononce for the prome- 
nade and should be relegated to carriage use. 

Simplicity in street toilettes is always un- 
disputed good taste. The lovely Princess of 
Wales while in Paris recently attended service 
in the Jubilee Church in the rue de Bassano in 
avery simple toilette of black foulard spotted 
with white, and little black lace capete with 
a bunch of lilies of the valley. 

Her daughters wore blue foulard with black 
hats trimmed with wreaths of bluets. 

Coquelicot seems to grow in favor as the sea- 
son advances and is especially appropriate for 
September. 

A pretty foulard in this color, seen at Pas- 
quier’s, has a scattering design in black, and 
is made with panels of black guipure net over 
which the foulard is draped; the fall waist has 
a guimpe of the guipure net; there is a foot 
trimming of plaitings of the foulard in groups 

with ruffies of guipure lace between. Foot 
| trimmings appear on some of the newest 
gowns. Paniers also are again seen, and the 





der the the front, the ends caught up and fastened in apron overskirt so long popular reappears. 


warmth the Medici collar of jet with long, | 


style for a short-waisted figure. Another 
‘gown worn on the same occasion was in 
mauve crepe de Chine with cream point de Genes 
lace arranged as above deostined. The point- 
ed laces and passementeries make effective 
borders for skirt panels, are employed as foot 
trimmings, the points turning downward over 
tiny pinked frills of silk, or they can be used 
to form jacket fronts. 

Gowns of Austrian cachemere (lighter than 
the French) and of silk warp Henrietta cloth 
are charming for September toilettes and for 
evenings-at-home lateron. A lovely Austrian 
cachemere in a medium shade of gray has a 
border along the selvedge edge formed of al- 
'ternate entredeux of black lace and delicate 
| vines in black embroidery; the bordered over- 

dress is caught up very high on one side a la 
Grec over a petticoat of black lace in fine 
| plaitings; the boddice, plain and pointed in the 
~y has a full front of the bordering confined 
'by three rows of black gros grain ribbon ar 


BACK VIEW. 


ranged in points in front, the two upper rows 
reaching to the side seams only, the lower one 
passing around to the back, where it is tied 
over the point and falls in loops and ends 
quite low over the draperies. 

French broadcloths, French, India and Au- 
strian cachemeres and wool Henriettas still 
hold their prestige. 

Embroidery in great variety is still the gar- 
niture par excellence for all kinds of garments, 
hand work, of course, being the most elegant. 

The boddices of many new gowns are in 
cuirass form, embroidered all around the 
edges and down the fronts. 

The princesse polonaise makes a stylish 
gown over a skirt of a darker shade, or differ- 
ent material, with sleeve like the skirt. 

Where sleeves different trom the waist are 
used in the construction of a costume the arm 
hole is invariably trimmed around with em- 
broidery or passementerie like the rest of the 


wn. 

The Redfern gown in ourillustration, show- 
ing back and front, isso clearly portrayed as 
to require no description; it speaks for itself. 
It would be effective made in cloth, India 
cachemere or serge with panels of velvet in a 
darker shade or in black. 

Of all the varieties of sleeves intreduced 
within the past two years the gigot seems to 
be the favorite. To set perfectly they must be 
made over a tight lining, to which the outside 
is smoothly fitted at the bottom and lacked in 
deep, loose folds at the top, standing up above 
the shoulder and out from the arm; thus made 
they are becoming to almost all figures except 
those with shoulders preternaturally broad and 
short waists, in that case the coat sleeve 
draped at the top, the drapery caught up very 
high on the shoulder, is most becoming. 

ouse gowns are invariably made to la 
inch or two on the floor in the back, an 
gowns are usually made demi-trained. 

One small mon f and avery tiny cushion is 
still adhered to by many modistes, especially 


an 
tea 





for evening dresses and those in heavy mate- 
(Concluded on page 18.) 
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(For THe Laprxus’ Home JougNAL.] 
HINTS ON HOME DRESSMAKING. 


BY EMMA M. HOOPER. 





NO. XIII. 


I trust that none of the immense army of 
the Journal subscribers will be guilty of adopt- 
ing the fashion of skirts two inches on the 
floor in the back that is now being thrust up- 
on us by French modistes. It is ungraceful 
and uncleanly, as well as expensive, for the 
braid, facing and dress-goods will stand just 
about three street promenades before obliging 
the owner to replace them. You will hear in 
the fall that this is the fashion, but I beg of 
every woman to put your face against such an 
uncalled for “fad,’’ and retain the neat style 
of skirts entirely escaping the floor, from 2 
to 2# yards wide, with one 12 inch reed 15 
inches below the belt, and a small, very small 
bustle. 

The straight draperies prevail, but they are 
so full and varied that they prove becomin 
to short and tall, slender and stuut figures. f 
may safely say that all the backs are straight 
and full, with about five rows of shirring 
across the top to keep the fullness at the cen- 
tre, but the sides and fronts are of many 
styles. Any sort of a pleating may be used 
on the sides, wide or narrow, kilt or box, or 
the material, if of light weight goods, may 
have three inch wide tucks over the hips or 
half way down, with a cord run through each 
one, drawing it up full enough to hang prettily 
and the tucks forming a kind of a ruche, 
which is a revival of the trimming of fifty 
years ago. 

Both silk and woolen dresses have these 
panel sides of lace or the newer nets, with 
ribbon run through the tucks and tied in long 
bows on one side. Others have the panels 
drawn up on No. 1 ribbons run through the 
meshes of the net, which has a charming ef- 
fect. The whole width of the net should be 
used for either side, and then drawn to fit 
over the flat side piece beneath. From five to 
nine rows of ribbon are used at the top, or 
top and half way down, half an inch apart, 
which will be in each row of holes if the large 
meshed net is selected. The front of the skirt 
may be a Grecian apron, which I described in 
previous articles on Home Dressmaking, nar- 
row or wide pleats, in tiny lengthwise tucks 
forming a yoke at the top and then flowing 
free, full with several straight rows of shir- 
ring at the top, or, latest of all, have three 
tucks at the knees drawn up by cords, as de- 
scribed for the sides, giving the effect of a 
Spanish flounce headed by a ruche. 

Sash ends, skirt fronts, and sides if wished, 
are finished in Empire fashion with a fringe 
across the bottom, which must be three inches 
deep and it may be ten. House or evening 
dresses have a lee flounce draped across the 
front beneath a row of tabs of the material 
headed by a row of butterfly bows of narrow 
ribbon. Flat border trimmings, ribbon, vel- 
vet, embroidery, etc., remain in style for fin- 
ishing the full fronts, which has encouraged 
merchants to order out bordred dress goods 
for the coming season. A simple plan for 
keeping a skirt on straight is to sew a safety 
hook on the centre front of the belt and an 
eye on the corset. The round waists now in 
vogue are fastened with a buttonhole and but- 
ton to the centre of the skirt, back and front. 

Here are the dimensions of a Paris made 
skirt which will prove how much wider they 
are made over there at the centre of new freaks 
of fancy and of dress. Back, 36 inches wide 
and straight; front gore, 9 inches at the belt 
and 27 inches at the foot, side gores, 15 inches 
at the top and 23 inches at the hem. Now 
please remember that I am not recommending 
these figures, as I have not seen a skirt made 
up by them, but they are from a prominent 
Parisian dressmaker, 

I will give you this hint for the coming sea- 
son, viz., jacket basques will be largely worn. 
They may have a pointed or square “‘habit” 
back, with the fronts fitted with one dart in 
each side, and cut squarely off at the waist 
line, having the tops turned back in Directoire 
revers over a flat or full vest, with a belt, soft 
sash or three straps of No. 9 ribbon across the 
front to hold the fullness in place. Lovel 
plastrons are made of the large fishnet, whic 
is 48 inches wide and from $1.25 to $2.50 a 
yard, using half of the width and drawing it 
in at the neck and waist by the No. 1 ribbon 
spoken of before. Five rows ending in three 
rosettes on one side are very dressy, or the 
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worn with such a waist, and it is trimmed 
with a ruffle down the front edge, full enough 
to jabot, turn over cuffs and collar of the dress 
material, silk or silk muslin, white or colored, 
about 34 inches wide ayd finely knife pleated. 
Velvet sashes are worn on velvet trimmed 
dresses by slender figures. They are of the 
piece velvet having an Empire effect in front, 
then narrow in the back where they are 
knotted—not bowed. 

A very handsome basque is very short, 
slightly pointed, back and front, full along the 
shoulder seams and shirred at the waist line 
in front instead of having darts. This is 
fastened with small flat buttons and a flap, as 
many of the new gowns are, and has the neck 
cut out in the tiniest of V,s in front, which is 
dressy for house costumes, with the turn over 
lace or mull collars. A sash is folded around 
the edge of the basque, not more than two 
meee wide when doubled, and bowed in the 

ack, 

Sleeves are long enough to fully cover the 
wrists. The full coat sleeve, simply gathered 
across the top or draped there to give a high 
appearance, is the most universally worn de- 
sign, Soe they all are full, more or less. 
The dra sleeves are made over a close lin- 
ing, with the outside material cut longer and 
wider at the top where it is easily draped on 
the wearer in a manner becoming to her style 
of shoulders. Becomingness and appropriate- 
ness are really more thought of just now than 
any other characteristic peculiar to dressmak- 
ing. 

. - ———- 6 

NEW FASHIONS. 


(Concluded from page 12.) 


rial, but many dames elegantes appear in every 
kind of toilette without any dress improver. 
It is quite probable October will sound the 
death knell of the bustle, which has had such 
a long life and gradual decline. 

The principal feature of the present fash- 
ions is their electicism. ‘The variety in every- 
thing pertaining to the feminine toilette is so 


great as to complicate the difficulty of making 


a righteous choice. There is one advantage, 
however; if one is quite sure of her individual 
taste she can consult it fearlessly, simply ob- 
serving a few of the most important finger- 
posts set up by the modistes. One should first 
of all consult becomingness, before deciding 
from what era the styleof her gown shall be 
borrowed—for in these days something is taken 
from every modern age. Simplicity is very 
safe ground, and if individual taste points in 
that direction one can generally follow it 
without fear of exposing herself to the re- 
proach of dowdiness. 
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ribbon may be run in the meshes at the neck 
in the shape of a V and tied in the centre of 
each row. Black lace dresses of this net for 
evening wear have the sleeves made also of 
the net, with ribbons at the top and wrist to| 
draw it im to fit the figure. Ladies remodel- 
ing dresses will find that No.1 ribbon and 
fishnet piece lace open up a wonderful array 
of changes. 

In fitting a basque on a stout figure it is 
well to bring the under arm seam as far front 
as possible without altering the shape of the 
fronts. The favorite plastron for a slender 
figure has the usual close-fitting lining, with | 

_ folds of the dress material or silk from each | 
shoulder seam, crossed at the waist under a 
soft sash, and leaving a V shaped space at the 
top, which is filled in flatly with the silk, em- 
broidered galloon or velvet, or has a full 
guimpe of crepe, silk muslin, surah or fishnet. 
Wrists and necks of thin dresses may be finished 
with a tiny ruffle of the goods edged on either 
side with a ruffle. Small yokes forming a 
rounded point are pretty in galloon or velvet 
over a woollen basque, with the collar and 
cuffs to correspond. Blouse waists to wear 
with half worn skirts are of striped French 
flannel, cashmere or surah, with the small 
yoke having the fullness of the blouse gath- 
ered to it so as to form an erect doubled 
ruffle, 

The French waist that is now prominently 
before the public is simply a sound Helee hay- 
ing the usual number of pieces, daris, etc. 
With the outside showing only shoulder and 
under arm seams, having the fullness usually 





taken “ in the darts confined by shirrings. 
A wide Empire sash, ribbon belt buckled in 
front or ribbon sash bowed in the back, is 
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LUNCHES FOR SCHOOL GIRLS AND 
CLERKS. 


BY ELIZA R. PARKER. 


Lunch for the school children, or busy 
young clerks, is too often regarded as a matter 
of indifference, and consists consequently of 
food that is injurious instead of beneficial to 
the system. The idea that anything that will 
prevent hunger until dinner time will suffice 
is a grave error. Quite as much care should 
be given the lunch basket as is devoted to the 
table at other meals, and the mother or older 
sister who has this daily duty to perform 
should bear in mind that everything should 
be as dainty as possible, and all food neatly 
arranged in the lunch basket. It is an easy 
matter to eat plain, well prepared dishes at 
home with the attractions of a handsomely 
appointed table, while far more dainty food 
in the junch basket, which must be opened 
in the dusty school rooms. o1 dark back office 
of a store fails to tempt the tired girl's appe- 
tite. Many people who are naturally fastid- 
ious:cannot overcome a feeling of disgust at 
the sight of an awkwardly cut piece of pie, a 
thick slice of greasy cake, a chunk of meat, 
crumbly slices of bread, mixed promiscuously 
‘with pickles, jellies, ete.—and covered with 
soiled brown paper. Most qr ey em pack 
lunch in a basket which, besides being too 
close for the purpose, does not give necessary 
room to prevent the crowding and mixing of 
eatables. A straw basket of proper size 
should be provided, with a sufficient quantity 
of cheap linen napkins to afford a clean one 
each morning. Small salt and pres bottles 
with little glasses of different sizes for sauces, 
preserves, solids, etc., with tightly fitting lids, 
should also be provided. For thecontents of 
the basket, of course the individual taste of 
each person must be considered, though it 
will be found that the quality and arrange- 
ment of the food will do more to satisfy the 
appetite than anything else. Relishes of all 
kinds are essential for lunch, and should be 
constantly varied from time to time as much 
as is practical. Bread should be buttered and 
then sliced with a sharp knife, thin slices of 
meat should be sprinkled with salt and pep- 
per. and accompanied with walnut, pickles, 
or grated horseradish in vinegar. Potted 
meats, carefully gun salads, ng sand- 
wiches and cold meats, may form the sub- 
stantial part. of the mid-day lunch, and 
should be accompanied by cold rolls, crackers, 
cheese, sweet pickles, tarts, jellies, preserves 
and wa tniaiee tsa All of which can be neatly 
wrepared and daintily packed in the lunch 
om cet, without a great deal of trouble, if a lit- 
tle forethought is exercised. 

For the benefit of housekeepers who have 
lunch baskets to fill we give the following 
suggestions for a variety of cold dishes, from 
which a selection may be made to suit the 
tastes and other circumstances of each individ- 
al household. 


BREAD FOR LUNCH. 


Thinly sliced Bread and Butter. 
Vienna Rolls. Lunch Biscuit. 
tusks. Beaten Biscuit. 


MEATS FOR LUNCH. 

Cold Lamb Cutlets in Meat Jelly. 
Italian Cheese. 
Gelantine of Veal. 

Spiced Beef. Veal Loaf. 

Pork Cheese. Cold Roast Birds. 
Jellied Sweet Breads. Marbled Meats. 
Dressed Cold Chicken. Spiced Tongue. 
Game Pie. 

SANDWICHES FOR LUNCH. 

Ham Sandwiches. Mixed Sandwiches. 


Egg Saridwiches. Chicken Sandwiches. 
Sausage Sandwiches. Cheese Sandwiches. 


RELISHES FOR LUNCH, 


Potted Rabbit. Jellied Lobster. 
Potted Ham. Oysters in Jelly. 
Spiced Oysters. Pickled Salmon. 
Mold of Chicken Jelly. Cheese Jellied. 
Cheese Straws. Sinrim » Paste. 
Jellied Eggs. Deviled Eggs. 

Eggs In Maridine. 


SALADS FOR LUNCH. 


Chicken, ham, veal and fish all make dainty 
salads for lunch. 


~~ - . 


DESSERTS FOR LUNCH, 


Almond Tarts. Preserve Puffs. 
Cocoanut Tarts. Sweet Wafers. 
Marguerettes. 

Fresh Fruits. 


Lamb Cutlets in Mint Jelly. (Catherine 
Owen.) Cut thin slices from the neck and 
ribs of cold roast lamb. remove all the fat. 
Dip in mint jelly which is warm enough to be 
half fluid. Set carefully away to cool until 
the jelly is stiff. Putin the lunch basket with 
a little cucumber salad. 

Italian Cheese. Wash a pound of liver, 
scald and wipe dry. Chop with half a pound 
of veal and half a pound of ham, season with 
a little sage, parsley, minced onion, pepper 


and steam four hours. 


| dissolve an ounce of gelatine in it, season, 


cold place. 
thin. 
Gelantine of Veal. Boil a pint of milk, 
thicken 
mustard, minced onion, parsley, celery seed, 
ground cloves, and a pint of finely chopped 
cold boiled ham. Mix all together. Remove 
the borie from a breast of veal, spread the mix- 
ture over, wrap in acloth, Put some soup 
stock in a kettle, let come to a boil, put in the 
breast of veal and simmer three hours, take 
up, remove the cloth and lay the veal on a 
|dish. Dissolve an ounce of gelatine in the 
liquid, season with pepper and salt and let 
cool, put a layer of the mixture in the bottom 
| of ambdld, set on ice, when hard lay the veal 
on top, and cover with the liquor. Set on ice 
overnight, turu out and slice thin for lunch. 
Spiced Beef. Chop two pounds of beef and 
a small piece of suet together. Season with 
pepper, salt and sweet herbs. Add two raw 
eggs, half a pint of grated bread crumbs, two 
tablespoontuls of butter, and soup stock to 





pour over the meat in the mold, and set in a) 
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Bake ten minutes. 
Cocoanut Tarts. 


| paste. 


| pound of grated cocoanut and boil. When 
|cold add the well beaten yolks of three eggs 


}In a quick oven. 
| Preserve Puffs. Roll out very thin some! 
| puff paste, cut in round pieces, lay fruit jam 
over, wet the edges with the white of an exy, | 
| and close them, lay on atin baking sheet, ice 
| with lemon icing, and bake fifteen minutes in 
a very hot oven. 

Sweet Wafers. Six ounces of butter, six 
ounces of sugar, four eggs, five ounces of fleur, 
four tablespoons of water, one grated nutmez, 
the juice and grated rind of one lemon. Beat 
all smooth. Heat flat pans, line with butter- 
ed paper, and drop the mixture in small 
spoonfuls, spread out very thin and bake a 
light brown, or bake in wafer tongs. 

Marguerettes. Beat half a pound of sugar, 
and half a pound of butter, with the yolks of 
three eggs, mix in flour to make dough, with 
one tablespoonful of mixed spices, and the 





moisten, Work in a roll with flour to keep 
together, and bake in apan. Slice when esid. 

eal Loaf. Chop two pounds of veal with 
half a pound of tat pork, roll a dozen stale 
crackers, and wet with half a teacup of milk. 
Mix all together, and season with pepper, 
salt, allspice, a little grated nutmeg and lem- 
on — Bake an hour and a half. When 
perfectly cold slice thin. 

Jellied Sweet Breads. Parboil a_ pair of 
Sweet Breads. Put between two plates, under 
a weight. Cut in slices when cold. Warm 
some aspic jelly, dip each slice in it. Set aside 
to harden. Slice aspic jelly that is firm, and 
lay between slices of sweet breads. 

Marbled Meat. Take a well grown chicken 
and cut all the meat from the bones. Cover a 
small beef tongue with cold water and boil 
two hours, Skin it, and slice thin. Chop a 
pound of bacon with two hard boiled eggs. 
Grease a mold, cover the bottom with a layer 
of chicken, then a Jayer of bacon and eggs, 
then a sprinkle of parsley, ground cloves, 
finely minced onion, then more of the ingre- 
dients until all is used. Cover and press down. 
Stand in a pot of boiling water for three hours. 
When done stand away to cool. Then turn 
out and slice. 

Dressed Cold Chicken. Strip the skin from 
cold roast chicken, Cutin nice pieces. Put 
a tablespoonfal of butter in a frying pan, add 
the same of flour, mix smooth, thin with half 
a pint of milk, season with pepper and salt. 
Dip each piece of chicken in this gravy, and 
lay op adish. When cold, sprinkle with a 
little chopped parsley and garnish with cu, 
cumber pickle. 

Egg Sandwiches. Butter thin slices of 
bread, lay over slices of hard boiled eggs, 
sprinkle with salt and pepper, and cover with 
another slice of buttered bread. 

Mixed Sandwiches, Chop fine, cold ham, 
tongue and chicken, mix with one part of the 
meat, half a cup of melted butter, one table- 
spoonful of mustard, the powdered yolks of 
two hard boiled eggs, a little pepper, spread 
on thin buttered bread. 

Potted Rabbit, Ham, etc. For potting, the 
meat or game must be thoroughly cooked by 
baking or roasting. All skin, boneand gristle 
must be removed and the meat pounded in a 
mortar until a smooth paste. hen pounded, 
butter sufficient to prevent the meat being dry 
must be added, Seasoning with salt, pepper 
and spices can be done to taste. When pre- 
pared the meat should be firmly packed in 
very small cups or jars, and covered with 
melted grease. Potted meats are dainty sliced 
thin, or made into sandwiches. 

Jellied Lobster, Cut up the meat of a boiled 
lobster. Mix asmall teacup of mayonnaise 
with half a teacup of tomato catsup, and four 
tablespoonfuls of aspic jelly, with a table- 
spoonful of dissol ed gelatine, set on ice, and 
beat until firm; then stir in the lobster, put in 
small sauce dishes and set on ice. When they 
are hard, turn out, and sprinkle with dried 
lobster coral. 

Oystersin Jelly. Fill little moulds with 
melted aspic jelly, and set on ice. Cook oys- 
ters in butter until plump. Let cool, and put 
in bechamel sauce, take out and set aside. 
Take the centre out of the jelly moulds, fill 
the space with the oysters, cover with aspic 
jelly, and set in acoldplace. When moulded 
turn out carefully. 

Mold of Chicken Jelly. Cut a fat young 
chicken into small pieces and break the Sone 

out in a saucepan with three pints of water. 
30il low, season with salt and pepper, strain 
into a mold, put the breast of the chicken in 
the liquid. Set on ice to harden, turn out on 
a plate, and slice. 

Cheese Jellied. Grate three ounces of Par- 
mesan cheese, whip two tablespoonfuls of 
thick cream, and mix with a tablespoonful of 
gelatine dissolved in a small teacup of water; 
when stiff stir in the cheese, season with pep- 
per, salt and mustard. Fill little cases, grate 
cheese over the top, and set on ice to harden. 

Cheese Straws. Mix two ounces of butter, 
two of flour, two of bread crumbs, two of 
grated cheese, and half a teaspoonful of salt 
and pepper mixed. Roll the paste out thin, 
cut in strips, lay on a sheet of buttered paper 
and bake ten minutes. Let cool. 

Jellied Eggs. Boil six or eight eggs until 
hard. When cold shell and cut a slice of the 
white off one end of each. Take out the yolk, 
mix with a little anchovy paste, pepper and 
salt, and put back in the white. Coat each 
egg with aspic jelly. Put aspoonful of may- 
onnaise sauce on each. 

Deviled Eggs. Cover six eggs with warm 
water and boil fifteen minutes. Put in cold 
water and remove the shells. Cut the eggs 
lengthwise. Take out the yolks carefully, and 
rub to a smooth paste with a teaspoonful of 
French mustard, and sixty drops of salad oil, 
mix in a tablespoonful of minced ham, season 





with salt and pepper; fill the whites with the 
| mixture, 


juice of a large lemon, roll half an inch thick, 
cut in cakes size of a saucer, and bake quickly. 
When cold spread with orange marmalade. 
Ice the tops with lemon icing. 


-- 
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AIDS AND ACCESSORIES. 

NO, I. 

LILLIAN 8, WELLS. 
Most housekeepers are called upon more or 
less often to prepare meals for unexpected 
guests; and this one thing is often a great 
source of annoyance to probably more than 
one member of the family. Who does not re- 
call some incident--laughable now, though se- 
rious enough at the time--of the young wife's 
Tom or John bringing home unheralded one 
of his particular chums to dinner? And the 
more desirable the chum as an acquaintance 
the more seemingly undesirable the position of 
the housewife. Of course it is very thought- 
less in these Toms and Johns to do such incon- 
siderate things, but the housekeeper must ad- 
mit that, as head of the domestic machinery, 
she should keep it so well oiled and in repair 
that an occasional extra strain will not pro- 
duce any break or friction. While it is not ad- 
vised that the wife become a slave to the 
kitchen or her husband’s appetite, yet it is cer- 
tainly true that there is nothing in the family 
economy of greater importance than the whole- 
some and palatable preparation of good and 
proper food, which, to save the wife from be- 
coming that slave, should be prepared and 
served with the least possible time and exer- 
tion. To aid in this desired result, many little 
details not necessarily performed at the time of 
preparing a meal, yet necessary to the comple- 
tion of it, may be attended to previously, and 
often at odd moments, thereby saving much 
undue expenditure of nerve as well as physical 
force. 
What housekeeper can freely and complac- 
ently entertain an unexpected visitor, no mat- 
ter how joyful the meeting, when her brain is 
being racked by that persistent, ever-present 
question: “What shall we have for dinner?” 
It is quite true that the intended family dinner 
should be sufficiently attractive and palatable 
to satisfy the natural appetite of any guest, yet 
for various reasons, changes may be desired, 
which, with a judiciously stocked store room 
may be quickly made, even when on the point 
of serving dinner. 

Should the home bill of fare be headed by 
soup made from the remains of some by-gone 
roast and perhaps odds and ends of vegetables 
of the same period, this, though good, could be 
converted into an attractive a da French soup 
by straining, thickening with browned butter 
and flour, adding a little tomato or mushroom 
catsup, and perhaps coloring a little more 
highly with caramel, This served with crou- 
tons would make a good “first impression,’ of 
the importance of which, in this connection, 
as well as in any other, itis hardly necessary 
to speak. The plainly broiled beefsteak gar- 
nished with a tomato sauce and accompanied 
by the intended mashed potato, which, butter- 
ed, scored and browned would be quite im- 
proved. The sliced cabbage with vinegar 
might be converted into a tempting hot slaw, 
or the sliced pickled beets heated in butter and 
served with hot drawn butter would complete 
the substantials, while a glass of jelly or a dish 
of pickled fruit could be added and the plate of 
baked apples accompanying the home dinner- 
removed for dessert. This served with a white 
or brown foam sauce with or without cake, or 
with thinly cut slices of bread and butter and 
cheese would make a quickly prepared and ac- 
ceptable last course. With a convenient 
kitchen, plenty of cooking utensils and a well- 
filled store room this ‘transformation scene’’ 
could be accomplished in at least fifteen min- 


BY 


Dissolve half a pound of| y 
When molded turn out and slice} sugar in half a pint of water, to which add a/| experiencing difficulty in the combination and 


‘and salt, mix, pressin a greased mold, cover | of three eggs and a quarter of a pound of su-| working things together and not obliged to fin- 
Remove the lid,|gar, add half a pound of shelled almonds, | ish the preparation of one dish before another 
drain off the liquor, put in a small pan, and | pounded; put in tart tins lined with rich puff) is commenced; however, one not possessed of 


this ability will find greater benefit from the 
following suggestions, if applied, than one not 


preparation of food. 
Our emergency list for the store room should 


with stale bread crumbs, add the| and the white of one; beat all together and | contain canned goods as among the most im- 
yolks of two eggs, with a little pepper, salt,| pour in tart tins, lined with puff paste; bake| portant items. These in great variety are so 
| good, cheap and easily prepared that a selection 


should be kept on hand, and Liebig's meat ex- 
tracts are easily converted into delicious soups 
of various kinds. Among the vegetables, toma- 
toes take the lead as being the most useful in 
many ways, while peaches and apricots stand 
first on the fruit list. Even condensed milk, 
both sweetened and unsweetened, being so con- 
venient to use, is not to be despised, especially 
where the milk supply depends upon the 
morning and evening visits of the milkman. 
Several brands are no doubt pure, and possess 
at least one advantage over fresh milk: Soups. 
sauces and boiled custards may be made with 
water, and the milk added just before removing 
from the fire, thereby preventing scorching, 
which is so easy in using fresh milk. 

Home-made jellies, pickles, preserves, canned 
fruits, catsups and spiced vinegar hold an im- 
portant place in the store room. 

Potted cheese and meats, pickled oysters and 
articles of this description are nice for lunches 
and picnics, and keep well. 

Spices, extracts, ak and all articles of this 
kind which are used in cooking should not be 
entirely used before ordering more. A small 
tablet and pencil, hanging in a convenient 
place and used when needed saves annoyance. 

Sage and other sweet herbs which can be 
gathered fresh should be dried, rubbed through 
a seive and put into bottles or cans, 

Rice, beans, tapioca, etc., may be picked over 
at odd times, put into tight receptacles, and 
when needed they will be ready. 

Citron can be sliced and packed in jars, and 
if a quick cake or pudding is desired the prep- 
aration of the citron will not prevent making 
it. 

Raisins and currants, which to prepare them 
requires so much time, may be cleaned, wash- 
ed and dried and put in tight vessels. (Self- 
sealing fruit jars are suitable for this purpose.) 

Raisins seeded, chopped and packed with an 
occasional sprinkle of sugar, will keep any 
length of time unless bugs or worms develop, 
which may be prevented by carefully heating 
in the oven before chopping, and then keeping 
in tight jars. ‘ 

All dried fruit should be carefully looked 
over when brought into the house, and if not 
used immediately, heated and disposed of as di- 
rected above, thereby often saving waste and 
annoyance. 

It requires but little time to grate several 
cakes of chocolate when not in a particular 
hurry, and, being so easily and quickly served 
im many ways when in this condition, house- 
keepers will often find it convenient when, 
otherwise, the time and trouble required to 
prepare it would no doubt often prevent the 
appearance of a dainty dish. It shouldbe kept 
in tight ee to preserve the flavor. 

Stale cheese may be grated and dried and is 
good and available in numerous dishes. The 
English custom of serving grated cheese with 
apple and other fruit pies and puddings isa 
good one, which might be more commonly 
adopted in this country. 





A Fruit, Wine and Jelly Press, 


Given as a premium for a club of 20 trial subscribers at 
25 cents each; or, for 15 subscribers and 65 cents; 
or, for 10 subscribers and $1.25 extra. Sent only by 
Express, charges to be paid by the receiver. 
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For Seeding and Extracting Juice from all 
Fruits and Berries. 

Every Housekeeper should have one. 

With this Press. can be extracted the juices 
from Strawberries, Raspberries, Cranberries, 
Huckleberries, Gooseberries, Elderberries, 
Blackberries,Cherries,Currants, Peaches, Plums, 
Tomatoes, Pineapples, Pears, Quinces, Grapes, 
Apes. etc. 

e seeds and skins, are discharged perfectly 
dry. 
NOTHING IS WASTED! 


Wines, Jellies, Fruit Butters, aud Syrups can 
be made from anything that has juice. 

Can be used asa perfectly satisfactory Lard 
Press. 

Given as noted above as a premium. 

To those who may not wish to raise clubs of 





utes, eh te (and this proviso is important) 
that the housekeeper is original and capable of 
“dove tailing’ —as Marion Harland puts it—or 





new subscribers, we will ship one of these 
presses on receipt of $2.25. These presses must 
go wf Express, the charges are to be paid by the 
receiver. 





Dinner Set, No. 130. 118 Pieces. 


English Porcelain Stone China. 
Premium with an Order of $20. 


Or packed and delivered at depot fer 
88.00 Cash. We have hundreds of other 
Sets, plain and decorated. 


of 100 


ility. 
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Almond Tarts. Beat toacream the yolks 


Cash prices Dinner and Tea Sets, Silver-plated 
Lamps, ete. To those who take the time and trouble toget up 
elubs for Tea, Coffee, Spices and 
premiums. 
value for the money invested and 
get goods that are direct from the 
buy Tea and Coffee from your grocer you pay three or four 
profits and pay for a premium but do not get It. In an article 
published in one of the largest dailies in this country it was 
claimed the tea bought from the retail grocer showed a profit 





E are IMPORTERS of Tea and Coffee; China 

and Crockery, and do the largest Tea and Coffee 
business in Boston (direct with consumers). We also 
carry a large stock and sell at the lowest ssible 
are, 


Extracts, we offer 
In buying Tea and Coffee from us, you get full 
et @ premium, and you 
MPORTERS. If you 


recent. The moral is plain, buy from first hands. 


We have been doing business in Boston for 15 years and the 
ublishers of this paper will tell you of our wndoubted relia- 
We do a business of nearly 
we expect © 
Silver 
this year aside from our Tea and Coffee sales. ( 
Knives #3.50 per dozen). 
muim list tells the whole story. } 
write for it; it costs you nothing and will interest you. 


$300,000 yearly, and 
r Cash sales of Dinner, Tea and Tollet Sets 
are, Lamps, etc., will amount to $40. 000 
ers 
Our illustrated Prieceand Pre- 
We like to mail it te oll "ao 


THE LONDON TEA CO., 8i!i Washington Street, Boston. 
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{For THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. | 
VEGETABLE SALADS AND THEIR DRESS- 
INGS. 


The art required in the compounding of a 
really delicious vegetable salad is one which 
we English housewives rather pride ourselves 
upon having pretty well mastered. At all 
eyents it is a much practiced art, therefore, if 
the old adage is true that “practice makes per- 
fect,”’ | suppose that in time we shall excel. 

Salads are very highly esteemed in this coun- 
try amongst all classes; they form a most de- 
lightful dish, and when judiciously prepared 
are wholesome in the extreme. As my hus- 
band prefers a dish of dainty salad to almost 
anything else, I have made a point for some 
years past to gather together all the newest 
recipes I can get hold of, English, French, 
German and Russian, in order to provide him 
with variety. I think I have been fairly suc- 
cessful in my efforts, at least all the Americans 
whom it has been my privilege to entertain— 
and that means now quite a goodly number— 
have expressed themselves charmed with the 
results of my researches. The knowledge of 
this makes me think that perhaps my recipes 
may prove acceptable to some American 
housewives, to whom I send them now with 
pleasure, hoping they may prove something 
new. 

The following are a few of the vegetables 
suitable for the forming of salads: Asparagus, 
artichokes, boiled beetroct, basil, celery, chives, 
cucumbers, chervil, cauliflowers, dandelion 
leaves, endive, all kinds of lettuces, French 
beans, garlic, lentils, mustard and cress, rad- 
ishes, onions, tomatoes, water cress, etc., etc. 
But it must be remembered, that although the 
variety in salads is so extensive yet great care 
and good taste is indispensable in the prepara- 
tion of the dish. There are a few simple rules 
which, if carefully observed, are almost certain 
to ensure success. These I shall just briefly 
mention. First of all the vegetables used must 
be young, fresh and in season. If gathered or 
bought the previous day they must be kept in a 
cool, dark place, not on any account exposed to 
thesun. Before proceeding to make the salad the 
vegetables must be beer ne | washed in cold, 
salted water, and any withered or rotten leaves 
or parts discarded. The vegetables must then 
be made perfectly dry. This is easily done by 

uutting them into a colander, or wire salad 
losliel to drain, and then turning them out 
into a clean napkin; take up the napkin by the 
four corners and gently shake it about untilall 
the moisture has been absorbed and the vegeta- 
bles are left crisp and dry. If this care is not 
taken in the drying of the vegetables, the sal- 
ad will not be nearly so nice as it might be; 
when the dressing is added, instead of coating 
the ingredients—thus rendering the dish 
dainty looking in the extreme—it will sink 
down to the bottom of the salad bow], thereby 
spoiling the appearance of the salad complete - 
ly. Let the vegetables, if possible, be cut with 
a silver knife, or, if this is not at hand, then 
let it be torn by two forks—or, better still, 
with perfectly clean fingers. A steel knife is 
so apt to impart a disagreeable flavor to the 
vegetables, but if one must needs be used, let 
it be as quickly and as sparingly as possible. 
Salads can be garnished so simply and prettily 
that, very often, they form the most attractive 
looking dish on the table, and that too, at 
such a trifling cost—a fact which carries with 
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and never fails to be highly appreciated. 

A Savory Sarap:—In France and Germany, 
and in England too, vegetable salads are sup- 
posed, by some, to be very much improved by 
the addition of cold cooked meats, such as beef, 
ham, game, poultry, fish, ete. Whatever kind 
of meat is being used it must be carefully sep- 
arated from every particle of skin, bore or fat, 
and then be minced rather fine—but not too 
small——before being added tothe other ingre- 
dients. A lovely and most effective garnish- 
ing for this Savory salad is boiled lobster. The 
flesh should be broken into small pieces, and 
placed here and there on the top of the salad, 
care being taken to let the bright green appear | 
between the pieces of red flesh. This, when 
arranged with good tasie forms a charming 
dish. These vegetable salads may be varied, 
by additions, or omissions, to almost any ex- 
tent, in order to suit individual tastes, but they 
will always be improved by a good 

SALAD Dressina:—Epicures say that a vege- 
table salad without dressing is as bad as beef 
without mustard. I therefore subjoin two 
recipes which I have found excellent. I know 
that salad creams and dressings can be bought 
in bottles ready for use, but I myself very 
much prefer to have all things of this kind 
made at home, so that we may be able to guar- 
antee their wholesomeness. Some _ persons 
have a most. decided dislike to the use of oil in 
salad dressing, so, to accommodate different 
tastes, I will give one recipe with oil, and one 
without. For the former, put a saltspoonful 
of salt, half that quantity of pepper, a tea- 
spoonful of mixed mustard, a good pinch of 
cayenne, and a tablespoonful of fine white su- 
gar intoa bowl. Mix these ingredients thor- 
oughly, and add, by degrees, three tablespoon- 
fuls of fine salad oil, three tablespoonfuls of 
cream, and an equal quantity of vinegar. Beat 
the mixture well, especially so between each 
addition. If nicely prepared, this dressing 
will have the appearance of rich, thick cream. 

For the dressing without oil. proceed as fol- 
lows: Pound the yolks of two hard-boiled 
eggs until perfectly smooth, then add a tea- 
spoonful of mixed mustard, a saltspoonful of 
salt, a good pinch of pepper, the same of cay- 
enne, a teaspoonful of sugar. and a teaspoonful 
of lemon juice. Mix these ingredients well 
together, then add a sufficient quantity of 
cream and vinegar—equal parts—to make the 
preparation the consistency of good thick 
cream. The dressing may either be poured 
over the salad the last thing before sending it 
to table, or it may beserved in a pretty glass 
cruet bottle, so that each one may add it for 
themselves. If there are no proper salad 
servers at hand, use a wooden spoon and fork 
to serve the salad with. 

Russtan SALAp:—This is one of the prettiest 
dishes I know of, and forms a most welcome 
addition to a cold luncheon, dinner, or supper. 
Procure atin mould, ring-shaped, about the 
size of a dinner plate, only oval instead of 
round; it should be an inch and a half deep, 
an inch and a half wide, and hollow. Pour 
into this a little clear aspic jelly, and when 
this is partiatly set arrange in it a macedoine of 
vegetables. These macedoines can be made at 
home, but seldom in such perfection as they 
can be bought; besides the preparation of 
them involves such an immense amount 
of patience that it is the general cus- 
tom to buy them all ready for use. 
The macedoine is composed of carrots, tur- 
nips, peas, parsnips, French beans, asparagus, 
beetroot, gherkins, horseradish, capers, ete. 
These vegetables are cut small, turned into 
pretty, fanciful shapes with a vegetable cutter, 
and properly cooked, Care must be taken in 
arranging the macedoine to contrast the colors 
tastefully, as this lends such an attractive ap- 
pearance to the dish. Fill up the mould with 
more jelly and set it in a cold place—on ice if 
convenient—until quite firm. When required 
turn it out on toa pretty dish and fill in the 
centre space with a nicely prepared mixture of 
lettuce, watercress, radishes, endive, beetroot, 
and hard boiled eggs, all chopped rather fine. 
Pile these up high, and pour over them some 
daintily prepared salad dressing. The dress- 
ing must only be allowed to cover the mound 
in the centre, not the ring of vegetables, or the 
dish will lose altogether its pretty, uncommon 
appearance. Ifa little lobster coral is at hand, 
sprinkle a tiny morsel over the top and it’ will 
add a still further charm. 




















itno small weight in the generality of house- 


holds. I will now proceed with my recipes, | recipe, given to my husband, when he was in 
F 


the first of which shall be for, 


Pian Breakrast SALap:—-I call this “break- | had a most skillful hand in the compounding 
fast salad” because in my own household we | of asalad. 


generally have it served at that meal, but it is 
equally in keeping with any otaer meal) of the 
day, especially so during the spring andesum- 
mer months, as it is both cooling and refresh- 
ing, therefore of inestimable value towards 
keeping the blood in proper order: Take a 
large head of fresh young lettuce, a bunch of 
water cress, a handful of mustard and cress, 
about a score of yjce tender young radishes, 
half that number of spring onions, and a 
piece of boiled beetroot. Wash and dry the 
vegetables as described above, then cut lettuce, 
watercress, radishes, mustard and cress, and 
onions, rather fine. Mix them well together 
and pile them high in the centre of a salad 
bowl, or pretty glass dish. Peel the beetroot, 
then cut it in thin slices; stamp these out in 
pretty, fanciful shapes,such as stars.diamonds, 
rings, heart shapes, etc. Cut also two hard 
boiled eggs in slices, and use these, with the 
beetroot, to ornament the top of the salad, by 
placing round pieces of each alternately. When 
this is done tastefully, it has acharming effect, 
as the colors contrast so prettily. . 

A Cookep VecetaBLe Savap:--Some _per- 
Sons of rather weak digestive powers are afraid, 
I know, to indulge in the treat of a salad such 
as the above, as vegetables in a raw state—so 
they believe—are only suitable for strong, 
healthy stomachs. There is happily, however, 
an easy way out of this difficulty. | Whatever 
vegetables are to be used in the making of the 
=_ may be boiled until quite tender, then 
dr sa met or shred, in the usual way, the only 
jad being that a cooked salad, although 
the hen uly enjoyable, loses to a large extent, 
delivhes crispness which renders a raw salad so 

ightful. Still it forms a most welcome dish 


>». 


SALADE Persane:—This is a genuine French 
rance last year, by a noted chef there who 


soil, or steam in the usual way, 
some good sound potatoes; a.low them to get 
thoroughly cold, then cut in slices a quarter of 
‘an inch thick. Arrange these at the Saiens of 
a salad bowl, and set them in a cool place 
while the following mixture is being made: 
Chop two hard-boiled eggs—not too fine—and 
put them intoa basin; add a_ teaspoonful of 
tinely minced parsley, a few chopped capers, 
chives, anchovies, alittle chervil, a teaspoonful 
of salt, a saltspoonfal of pepper, four table- 
spoonfuls of French wine vinegar, and eight 
tablespoonfuls of fine salad oil. Mix these in- 
gredients thoroughly, pour them over the po- 
tatoes, and stir all together, very gently, so as 
not to break the latter. The salad is then 
ready to serve. A tiny piece of finely minced 
onion may be used instead of the chives if 
more convenient, anda spoontul of anchovy 
sauce instead of the anchovies, the result being 
very similar. 

BLuMENKOHL Satat:-——This is the German 
recipe for cauliflower salad, a most delightful 
dish. Boil the cauliflower In the ordinary 
way, in well-salted water, until quite tender, 
but not at all broken. When sufficiently 
cooked, dip the vegetable into cold water to 
improve the color, then place it in a seive to 
drain. When quite cold, divide the cauliflower 
into small, pretty tufts: arrange these neatly 
on a bed of carefully prepared vegetable salad 
—made according to either the first or second 
recipe given—put a narrow strip of bright-red 
boiled beetroot between each tuft, and mask 
the cauliflower with a litte thick salad dress- 
ing. Ifthe masking is done skillfully. usinga 
spoon for the purpose, the strips of beetroot 








The above recipes may be taken as a sample! remainder of the cabbage, let the liquor boil 
of the many delicious salads which it is possi- | up, throw in the cabbage, boil for twenty min- 
ble to make if only a little patience and good | utes or so, have ready some slices of half toast- 
taste be brought by the housewife to bear up-|ed bread, place these in the soup tureen and 


on the work. Cold meat, which in 


many | pour the boiling soup over them. 


In many 


households is so much disliked, becomes quite | parts of Germany, instead of the bread, a raw 
a dainty dish, when once the housewife has|egg is put into the tureen and the soup is 
learnt the secret of compounding a good salad, | stirred into it. 


to serve as an accompaniment. 


Aunt CHLOE. 
Lonpon, Ena. 





Cold cabbage—a dish known in England as 
Bubble and Squeak, depends for its excellence 
apon the preparation of the cabbage. Cold 


~~ cabbage is cut up small and fried in boiling 


|For THE LapIEs’ HOME JOURNAL.] 

A PLEA FOR THE CABBAGE. 
No comestible is worse treated by the aver- | 
age housekeeper than the cabbage. As usu- 
ally cooked it is an atrocity. As an accom- 
paniment of corn beef it presents a flaccid, 
whitey brown appearance and is an indigesti- 
ble impossibility. 
Yet cabbage has great inherent virtues. In 
capable hands it is a worthy article of food, 
nourishing, wholesome, palatable. Our French 
superiors in culinary lore pay it an insidious 
compliment, for with them “petit chow’ is a 
term of familiar endearment. 
I venture, then, upon a few words in favor 
of fair treatment for the homely cabbage, and | 
suggest herewith a little variety in its treat- | 
ment and appearance. 
Plain boiled cabbage is not to be despised. It 
should, however, appear at table green, and 
not whitey brown. ‘Take a cabbage, cut away 
all the harsh outside leaves,cut it in four quar- 
ters, across and across, lay it for an hour in 
strong salt and water. 
Have a saucepan of boiling water ready, 
throw in a tablespoonful of salt and a smail 
piece of common washing soda. Put in the 
cabbage, let it boil furiously for twenty min- 
utes with the lid of the saucepan off, drain it 
into a colander, press off al/ the water. The 
dish on which it is served should properly 
speaking have a drainer. Place the cabbage in 
it and score it across with the knife into trian- 
gular shapes; it should be bright green and ap- 
petizing in appearance, 
Cabbage boiled in milk is extremely good and 
digestible. Choose a drumhead cabbage. cut it 
in thin strips asif for pickling, let it soak in 
cold water for half an hour. Put it into boil- 
ing water for five minutes, then drain off the 
water and substitute milk. Let it stew gently 
for twenty minutes or half an hour, Pour it 
into a deep vegetable dish and grate nutmeg 
over it. 
Cabbage French fashion. Boil as in first recipe 
and after draining in the colander, put the cab- 
bage on a chopping board, sprinkle it well 
with flour, chop it quite fine. Put a large lump 
of butter in the saucepan, and as it melts stir 
in the cabbage. Let it heat up thoroughly for 
five minutes and serve with a slice of lemon on 
the top. 
Cabbage German fashion. 





Select a good hard 


lard or butter, and upon it are placed slices of 
cold meat. Cover over unti] the meat is thor- 
oughly hot through, and then place it ona 
dish, surrounding it with the fried cabbage. 
Many cooks fry the meat, but this is incorrect. 
Janet E. Runtz-Rees. 


———_--_-_--— 


An old-time Philadelphia housekeeper said 
yesterday : ‘None of your new-fangled lemon- 
squeezers forme. Anything—especially acid 
—-squeezed through metal, such as many of 
the improved ones are, is very bad. The 
wooden ones do not have this fault; neither 
do those made of glass or porcelain. But they 
all have one fault that there is no getting rid of, 
and that is that the skin of the lemon is 
squeezed so that its flavor mixes with that of 
the juice, 

“This isall wrong. There is but one way to 
squeeze a lemon, and that is the simple, old- 
fa’ hioned way, between your fingers. Plenty 
of power can be brought to bear, especially if 
the lemon is well rolled first. There is as 
great a difference between the flavor of the 
juice extracted in this way and that by the 
other methods as there is between old fash- 
iohed buck weat cakes, where the meal stands 
over hight, and the new fashioned kind that 
are made while you wait.” 

—_ oe — 

Dobbins’ Electric Soap has been made for 24 
years. Each year's sales have increased. In 
1888 sales were 2,047,620 boxes. Superior 
quality, and absolute uniformity and purity, 
made this possible. Do you use it? Try it. 

Iced currants, molded farina and whipped 
cream, broiled bluefish, sliced tomatoes, rolls 
and coffee may be recommended for a break- 
fast in early July. 





— »- — 


Hot milk, Mrs. Hayes’ substitute for liquor 
when needed as a stimulant, is a popular bev- 
erage in Washington, It is a quick restora- 
tive, 
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If you want either or both of the Cook 
Books we have so often recommended, please 
order them at once! Mrs. Parwoa'’s No. 2, 
4 20 cts. Marion Har anp’s Cookery 
for Beginners, postpaid 20 cts. 








drumhead. Cut it in strips as for pickling. 


Melt a lump of butter or lard in a stewpan, 


cloves, add water enough to well cover the 
cabbage, let it simmer steadily for an hour, 
Just before serving add a tabiespoonful of vin- 
egar. This is Bayersiche Kraut. 

Red cabbage, or Roth Kraut—a far-famed Ger- 
man dish, is also very good. ‘To prepare it 
choose a hard, firm red cabbage. Cut away the | 
outside leaves. slice it into thin strips, steep as 
for former recipe in melted lard, adding water 
enough to cover it entirely, an onion stuck 
with cloves and a potato. Let it simmer gen | 
tly for a good hour, and add vinegar before 
serving. 

The tender hearts of quite young ecabbages 
are excellent boiled whole in milk, and make 
very nourishing nursery food. 

It is avery good plan in boiling cabbage to | 
throw away the water when it has been cook- | 
ing ten minutes and substitute fresh, only it 
must be quite boiling. By this means the 
coarseness of the cabbage is got rid of. 

A curious Swiss preparation of cabbage I 
give, not to recommend it, but as showing the | 
adaptable nature of this common vegetable. It 
is stuffed @abbage, and is thus prepared. 

A good hard drumhead is selected, and from | 
the hard core end a cavity is scooped out, this | 
is filled with mince or sausage meat, tied over, 
and then the cabbage is placed whole in boiling 
vater and allowed to boil as fast as possible for 
three quarters of an hour orlonger. It is often 
served in a brown gravy, but does not ex- | 
actly commend itself to delicate paiates. 

Cabbage soup, in good hands, is excellent! 
For it, the French and Swiss use the outer | 
leaves of the ordinary cabbage, but in this 
country, where economy is not so strictly 
studied, doubtless the inside of the cabbage 
would not be considered extravagant. Cut the 
largest leaves up and put them into a saucepan 
with any scraps or bones of fresh beef, a few 
slices of carrot, an onion cut small, and let all 
boil for several hours; then strain off the 
liquor; let it cool, take off the fat. Cut up the 

















Used by the United States Government. Endorsed by 
the heads of the Great Universities and Public Food 
Analysts, as the Strongest, Purest and most Healthful. 
Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder does not contain 
Ammonia, Lime or Alom. Dr. Price's Delicious 
Flavering Extracts, Vanilla, Lemon, Orange, Almond, 





can easily be left uncovered, which adds great- 
ly to the attractiveness of the dish, 





rte... not contain Poisonous Oils or Chemicals. 
Hose, CSRICE BAKING POWDER CO, 
New York. Chicago. St. uls. 


throw in the cabbage, let it remain simmering | WOMAN S OPINION 


until softened, put in an onion stuck with | 


DECIDES THE FATE OF ALL ARTICLES 
OF DOMESTIC USE. THE LARGE SALE 
OF ELECTRO-SILICON, THE FAMOUS SIL- 
VER POLISH, If DUE TO THE REPUTA- 
TION IT HOLDS AMONG HOUSEKEEPERS 
AND ALL PROMINENT AUTHORITIES 
EVERYWHERE, AS BEING AN ARTICLE 
OF REAL MERIT AND THE BEST POLISH 
XNOWN FOR GOLD AND SILVER. 








Send your address to us on a postal and 


you to form your own opinion, or 15Scts. 

in stamps, for full sized box post-paid 

Sold by Leading Dealers everywhere. 
Avoid Worthless Substitutes. 


_THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 JOHN ST., N.Y 


| sufficient will be sent post-paid to enable 
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Tomato-sauce, tomato catsup and tomato soup 
are favorite compounds with all who enjoy 
good living. In no other way can they be so 
easily and ey strained as by using a 
Hunter Sifter. Owing to its construction, it can 
be placed in the tureen and the soup strained 
while boiling hot, losing little or none of its 
heat in the process. Bean, pea, potato and 
mixed vegetable soups are strained with equal 
ease and rapidity through a Hunter Sifter. 

The Hunter Sifter is for sale at stove, 

hardware and house-furnishing stores, 
A toy Sifter, which shows how the large Sifter 
works and which will amuse children, will be 
sent free to anyone who will mention where 
this advertisement was seen, and enclose six 
cents in stamps to 

THE FRED. J. MEYERS MFG. CO., 

COVINGTON, Ky. 


















we DEW-DROP we 


= CORN 


Is unknown to you, there is 
yet in store a delicacy that 
will prove extremely 
gratifying to your palate. 
A sweet, tender and 
DELICIOUS FOOD. 
DEW- P PEELED 
ASPARACUS 
A most sqpetial , healthful 
vegetable in ‘ection at 
any season of the year. 
All goods of Dew-Drop 
brand are fully guaranteed 
by the packers, and are the 


acme of cleanliness, and 
TRUE FLAVOR, 
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| no rod at hand. This was about four feet’ not required, it can be removed. There is an 


high. Two pieces of lath, each three feet long, 


opportunity for a good exercise of taste in the 


| were placed across the top of the pot, crossing arrangement of plants on such a stand. 


Ee: 


es | 





| the stake. This gave a skeleton frame or rack, | two rose-colored ones had been planted in the | 
| pyramidal or cone-shaped, over which to train | pot, and when their trusses of beautiful flow- 


‘ [For THe Lapies’ Home JouRNAL.] 
TALKS ABOUT FLOWERS. 
BY EBEN E, REXFORD. 


The Ivy Leaf Geranium. 


Of late yearsthere has been so much im- | 
provement in the slender-giowing Geraniums 
designated as Ilvy-Leaf, because of the resem- | 
blance of their foli- 
age to that of the 
English Ivy, that 
— are now quite 
as desirable, and will 
soon be as popular 
as the old Zonale. 
They are most beau- 
tiful plants when 
well grown and 
prope rly trained, 
lhey have finer fo- 
liage than the Zo- 
nale, a more grace- 
ful habit of growth 
when given the sup- 
port they need, and 
their flowersare rich 
in color, fine in 
> and produced 
with great freedom. 

How totrain them 
gracefully has been 
a vexatious problem 
with many growers. 
While slender in 
habit, they are not 
really climbers, they 
cannot cling to any 
trellis without help. 
Without a trellis of 
some sort, they fall 
over the pot in awk- 
ward confusion, and 
in nine cases out of 
ten are broken off 
while the branch is 
young and brittle. 

hey have been rec- 
ommended as good 

lants to droop, but 
Iam convince’ that 
it is against the nature of the plant to hang 
over its pot. It wants to go u br atime. I 
have never seen a really fine plant which was 
not given some support that allowed it to 
make some upright growth. 

Flat trellises or racks are never satisfactory 
for plants in the house or greenhouse, because 
they give you but two sides to your plant. A 
front view and a rear view. A plant, to be 
most effective, should be so trained that it pre- 
sents very much the same appearance from 
all sides. Last year a writer in the English 
Journal of Hortieulture described a sort of cir- 
cular rack or trellis over which he had trained 
plants like the Fuchsia and Hoya satisfacto- 
rily, and the present season I have used it, 








with some modifications, for Ivy Geranium, 
with great satisfaction. It hes the merit of 
being easily and cheaply made. A pot about 
ten inches across was used, and four Gerani- 
ums were placed init. In the center a stout | 


stake was set. This ought to be of iron, for} A large flower- pot, inverted. is quite as useful, 
But I used wood, having | and the plants about it will hide it. 


wood will soon rot. 


at right angles, and fastened at the place of 
crossing to the central stake, with stout wire. 
From one end of each latha wire was passed | 
under the pot, to be drawn tight and fastened 
to the other end, to hold the strips firmly in| 
place. Then wires were fastened to each 
strip and carried to the top of the stake. A | 
hoop of stout wire was bent about the lath, 
fastening it firmly at the four places where it 
met the wood. Another hoop, 
course, was fastened to the an wires about | 


a foot above the first one, and another about | plants had covered the trellis with foliage that | a 


half way between the second and the top of 


the plants. They were tied to the wires as) 
fast as they grew, with strips of soft cotton 
clotlr. Strings cut into the soft wood and do 
much injury where the foliage of the branch | 
is heavy. Indeed, I have often had branches | 
broken off squarely where a string crossed | 
them from the weight of the foliage. See para- | 
graph in third column marked with star (*) 


eineiiianes - 
A Plant Stand. 


The accompany- | 
ing illustration | 
shows a plant-stand | 
which will be found | 
much more satisfac- 
tory for use where 
there are wide, flat 
windows than a cir- 
cular one, The 

ylants contained in 

it will be nearly all 

on the same level, 

consequently they 

will get more of the 

benefit of the light, 

and they can be 

grouped in such a 

manner as to be 

much more effect- 

ive. By placing 

drooping and trail- 

ing ante at ends 

or sides, with larger 

plants back of them, 

and a fine specimen 

in the center, a 

charming decoration 

can be made for the 

parlor on special oc- 

casions. The meth- 

od of arrangement 

can be suited to the 

place which the 

stand is to occupy. 

If in the center of 

the room the plants 

should be grouped 

in such a manner as 

to present a mass of 

foliage from all 

sides, drawing in 

about the central 

plant, so that the general effect is that of a 

pyramid of leaves and flowers. If placed at 

the side of a room, the iarge plants should be 

grouped at the back of the stand against the 

wall, sloping down to the front after the fash- 

_ of “‘banking’’ plants, so popular at pres- 
ent. 

A stand can be made like this very cheaply, 
using materials which can be found about 
most places,—old table frames, the iron stands 
of sewing-machines, almost anything which 
will furnish a good support. Thetop of the 
stand should have a railing or something sim- 
ilar running completely around it, about six 
inches in depth. This not only prevents pots 
from tipping off, but can be used to keep in 

sand or moss on which 
pots can be placed, the 
moss and sand absorbing 
the water which runs 
through, on watering the 
plants, and giving it off 
slowly in such a manner 
as to be of great benefit to 
the plants fora good share 
of the day. This railing 
can be made quite orna- 
mental by cutting it outin 
pretty designs with a scroll 
saw. Here is an oppor- 
tunity for “the boys’ to 
do something to afford 
their mother much pleas- 
ure. A really ornamental 
table can be made by using 
an old sewing-machine 
stand as support. If the 
legs were painted black 
originally, and have be- 
come rusty, go over them 
with a bronzing powder 
mixed with a ‘‘medium” 
of two thirds linseed oil 
and one third best coach 
varnish. This will make 
them look well. Then cut 
boards the length of the 
window where the stand is 
to be used, and fasten to- 
gether on the under side 
by cleats nailed across 
them, and fasten this top 
to the sewing-machine 
stand. Paint this well, 
and then fasten your rail- 
ing of fret-work about the 
edge. You will be sur- 
prised to find that out of 
“odds and ends” you have 
“evolved” something real- 
ly pretty and very useful. 
It is a good plan to have a 
zinc tray two or three 
inches in depth to fit in- 
side the railing, to prevent 
water from running through. The design 
shows a plant standing on a support perma- 
nently placed in the middle of the table, to el- 
evate it toa “position of honor.” Such a sup- 
port is not necessary asa permanent fixture. 


-_—  -——--—>-—— 


*If a plant did not seem inclined to send ont 
side shoots, the end of it was pinched off, and 
soon a mass of branches was secured. In less 
than two months the frame was entirely coy- | 
ered with vines. After that tne branches were 
allowed to train themselves, and the ends of} 
them drooped in the most graceful manner! 


It was not until the| 


fountain of greenery. | 


they were allowed to bloom. Two white and 


ers came out the effect was charming. The 
pot was given a small circular stand in a cor- 
ner where two windows met, and there the 
slants displayed themselves magnificently. I 
fad nothing last season which received more 
admiration than this arrangement of Ivy Ge- 
raniums, and this year Iam repeating it. If 
wire and iron rods are not at hand, use 
stakes, strings and old barrel hoops. The 
main thing to aim at is a support stout 
enough to sustain considerable weight, as the 
plants are heavy when thickly covered with 
foliage. I think my description plain enough 
to be readily understood, but if it is not, the 
accompanying illustration will make it so. 
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Methods of Potting. 


“My Primroses are rotting off close to the 
soil in the pot,” a lady writes: ‘‘what do you 
think the cause of the trouble is? ’’ 

“My Azaleas are looking very bad,” writes 
another; ‘‘their leaves are turning yellow and 
falling off, and I am afraid the plants will 
die. Can I doanything to save them?” 

Now the two plants named above represent 
twu distinct classes of plants. One class, rep- 
resented by the Primrose, sends out foliage 
close to its base or crown, and has thick, soft 
leaves which collect and retain moisture. The 
other class, represented by the Azalea, grows 
up like a phe or tree, and has a mass of very 
fine, thick roots which fill the center of the | 
ball ofearth in the pot. This class requires | 
water enough to thoroughly soak this mass | 
of roots, and unless it receives it the plant | 
suffers and often dies. Water poured on the| 
soil soaks to- 
wards the side 
of the pot and 
down it with- 
out penetra- 
ting the  fi- 
brous mass, if 
it happens 
that the sur- 
face of the soil 
slopes from 
the center to 
the sides. But 
if there is an 
—— slope, 
—that is,—if 
the soil is low- 
er about the 
base of the 
plant than it is 
at the sides of 
the pot,—the 
water will run 
towards the 
center and be 
absorbed by 
the soil at the ; : 
very place where it is most required. Thereis 
no danger of its retaining more than is re- 
quired. If the soil in the pot containing a 
Primrose slopes in toward the center, the 
water collects there, and the moisture brings | 
on rot which soon causes the plant to sicken 
and generally to die. 

If you examine plants carefully, you can 
soon determine to which of the two classes 
spoken of above they belong. When this is, 
understood, be careful in potting them. Have | 
the soil slope away from the center in pots in 
which plants of the Primrose-habit are grown, 
and towards the center in pots containing 
plants which have a mass of very fine and 
fibrous roots. In other words, aim to keep the 
water from collecting about the base of soft- 
foliaged plants which send up their leaves 
from a crown, but give it a chance to gather 
there in plants like the Azalea. One of the 
great sources of failure in the cultivation of 
the latter plant comes from lack of water. If 
the soil is higher in the center than at the | 
side of the pots it runsaway from the plant, | 
and down the sides of the pot before the soil | 
in the center, which is filled with roots, can 
absorb enough to wet it all through, and still 
enough is applied, the cultivator thinks, to 
completely saturate it. It would be sufficient 
for plants having spreading and large roots, 
but it is not for this plant or for a Heliotrope 
which has been growing in the same soil for 
some months. if your plants begin to turn 
yellow, turn them out of the pot and examine 
the center of the ball of earth, and in nine 
cases out of ten you will find that at the very 
part which should be moistest it is almost 


dust dry. No wonder, then, that the plant 
becomes diseased and dies. Primroses and 
similar plants of low habit, with thick stems 
and foliage, should be planted so that the 
crown comes well above the soil, if you would 
keep them healthy. In the diagrams accom- 
panying this article I have aimed to make this 
matter so plain that all can understand it if 
they do not clearly understand what I have 
said above. Camellias generally drop their 
buds when amateurs attempt their cultivation. 
This may come about from several causes, but 
the principal one is a lack of sufficient moist- 
ure at the center of the ball of earth, Iam con- 
vinced, from my own experience with them. 
If the precautions spoken of are observed, I 
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When 


am confident that not one Primrose in fifty 
would ever be lost by rotting of the crown. | 





thoroughly taught by MAIL. Cirenlars free 
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Pits. 

In many ofthe southern states plants can be 
wintered safely and cheaply in pits. A ‘cold 
pit,” as gardeners term it, is a sort of small 
cellar in which plants can be placed for pro- 
tection from frost. Peter Henderson, in an 
article on this subject, in his “Gardening for 
Pleasure,” says that a peopesiy constructed 
pit, in a dry and sheltered position, witha 
covering of tight boards, can be made to win- 
ter all the hardier class of greenhouse plants 


smaller of|imaginable until the effect was quite like a|in localities where the thermometer falls to 


zero. $0 many inguiries have come to me 
bout the proper construction of such a pit 
that I will give a few directions about making 
one. 

The location chosen should be one that is 
well drained. On no account must water be 
allowed to collect and stand in the bottom, 
That would be sure death to most, if not all 
the plants placed in it. The depth of the pit 
will have to be settled by the size of the plants 
to be keptin it. A good depth for ordinary 
lants is about three feet. The earth should 
be excavated exactly as if you were making a 
cellar. It is a little more expensive to wall it 
up with brick than with plank, but a brick- 
walled pit is good for a lifetime, while plank 
will soon decay, so that nothing is gained in 
the end by making it of wood. If I were 
making a pit for the best results, I would 
make the walls double, that is, with two 
courses of brick laid up independently, 
with a space of an inch between the walls. 
This air-chamber is very useful in keeping 
out the cold. The back wall should be carried 
up about eighteen inches higher than the 
front, and the front should be about six inches 
above the surface of the soil surrounding the 
pit. This gives a slope—which should be to- 
wards the south—which will carry off all wa- 
ter from the glass, and to receive the rays of 
the sun most aly mag: ogee 

After building it, the back wall should be 
banked up with soil. The sides, also, to with- 
in a few inches of the top. An ordinary 
glazed sash is attached to the top, at the back, 
with hinges. This should fit snugly over the 
frame of the pit. In mild weather this can be 
lifted to admit air. In cold weather it will be 
necessary to cover. it, with shutters of light 
boards, as has been mentioned above, or with 
straw matting, or old carpet. In very severe 
weather the two can be used together, thus se- 
curing ample protection against injury in 

most sections 
w here it 
would be ad- 
visable to re- 
sort to this 
method of 
wintering 
plants. 
Ofcourse the 
pit can be 
made large or 
small as de- 
sired. Thein- 
structions giv- 
en above show 
the principle 
to work on. A 
deep pit can 
have shelves 
placed on its 
sides. A shal- 
low one will 
need none. 
Such a pit 
may be built 
on the south 
side of a house 
adjoining the 
cellar, and so constructed as to be reached 
from within. If lumber is used for the walls, 
they may be made by taking pieces of two-by- 
four studding and nailing boards to each side 
in such @ manner as to secure an air-cham- 
ber. If building or sheathing paper is put 
over the cracks and well secured by battens, a 
snug wall is made with little trouble. A still 
better plan would be to put on double board- 
ing both outside and in with one or two thick- 
nesses of paper between the boards, as in 
greenhouse construction. 

The following list of plants, including those 
| agrsey 20 which most amateurs would be like- 
y to possess, may be wintered safely in such 
a pit anywhere south of the latitude of New 
York:—Abutilon, Camellia, Azalea, Carna- 
tion, Cestrum, Crape Myrtle, Heath, Fuchsia, 
Geranium, Hydrangea, Lantana, Laurestinus, 
Olea, Oleander, Pittasporum, Aucuba, Euony- 
mus, Roses of all kinds, Yucca, Oranges and 
many others of similar nature. Soft-wooded 

lant? are prone to mildew in such a place. 
Violets, Pansies and Stock will bloom in them 
all winter if given light. Too much care can- 
not be taken in seeing that they are well- 
drained. The cost of such a plant-house is 
not very much, but varies according to the 
locality, of course, so that # would be useless 
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to attempt to give an estimate. 
mail. New 
styles, perfect, full length. 
Handsome Golds 12c. a roll, 
LustresGc. ODamasks 18c. Heavy Embossed Golds 35c 
Send 10c. for stating papers wanted and will send 
to any address in U. 8., rane rin rents ts 
arket Street, 
A. L. Diament & Co., *ioiedtipnia, Pa. 
FULL INFORMATION FREE. 
OR Address, Oregon Immigra- 
tion Board, Portiand, Oregon. ¢ 
“4 CTIVE and reliable agents wanted ; - 
free. Address EDUCATIONAL EN 
ASSOCIATION, Minneapolis, Minn. 
FINE Imported Embossed Scrap Pictures, only 
360 10 cents. EAGLE CARD CO.,Phila., Pa. 
q An Hour made selling New Nickel Plated 
1.00 Broom Holders. Sample and terms 6c. 
T. M. GANDY, Chester, Conn. 
LADIES Send ten cents silver for two Bone 
Crochet Hooks, one Stiletto, and one 
Tape needle to The ROGER MF 


Deep River, Conn_ 
LA AG ENTS $10a day SURE; new rubber _un- 
dergarment. Mrs. H. F. LITTLE, CuIcaco, ILL. 
GENTS Wanted. BOTTLED ELECTRICITY 
pays $0aday. Address Box 443, Chicago, Fl. 


HOM STUDY. Book-keeping, Business Forms 
Penmanship, Arithmetic, Shorthand, etc. 


ffalo, N.Y. 
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TALKS ABOUT FLOWERS. 





(Continued from opposite page.) 





Some New Begonias. 





Of new varieties of Begonias there seems to 
benoend. The flowering-section is being en- 
riched with sorts having large and brilliantly 
colored blossoms, and no collection is com- 
plete unless it in- 
cludes a half doz- 
en of distinct var- 
ieties, ranging 
through all be 
of pink to dark 
scarlet. We have 
few better plants 
for the . window 
than the flower- 
ing Begonia, but 
unfortunately the 
Rex section does 
not do well in the 
sitting room. Dur- 
ing the past two or 
three years culti- 
vatars of this plant 
have raised a new 
class which com- 
bines the rich 
markings of the 
Rex with the 
more robust qual- 
ities of the flower- 
ing kinds, and 
these bid fair to 
become quite as 
popular for ordin- 
ary window cul- 
ture as the older 
sorts usually seen 
there. 

One of the most peculiar, if not the most 
beautiful, of the new class is Countess Louise 
Erody. The leaf has a metallic lustre, silver 
in center shading into a coppery rose towards 
the edge. The most striking peculiarity of 
this variety, however, is that the two lobes of 
the leaf do not grow side by side, asin other 
varieties, but one of them winds in a spiral 
that forms a sort of rosette often two inches 
high. This is a plant that will attract a 
deal great of notice,and those who have never 
seen it will be delighted with it. 





BEGONIA. 


Another is Diadema, with a leafof rich 
olive-green, thickly spotted with silver. This 
is an upright grower, and a very beautiful 
kind. It is as easily grown as the old Wel- 
toniensis. . 

B. Argentea Guttata is a cross between Olbia 
and Picta. It is a strong, tall grower, and 
has foliage of a rich dark olive shading to 
copper, with hundreds of silver spots scattered 
over it. It can not be justly described, but 
must be seen to be appreciated. I consider 
~ ane of the very best ornamental plants we 

ave. 

Compta has leaves of rich satiny lustre, 
pale green in color, with silver markings along 
the midrib and veins. They are five or six 
inches long, borne on pale pink stalks. This 
variety is a free grower, and will be a univer- 
sal favorite. 

Dr. Nachtigal is a flowering kind of great 
merit. Its foliage is arich green. Its flowers 
are small, but borne in great panicles, of a 
tender rose. In addition to the beauty of its 
flowers, it is delightfully fragrant, a quality 
in which the Begonia has heretofore been 
Wholly lacking. It is a strong, upright 
grower. 

Manicata Aurea is a most charmingly varie- 
gated plant. Its thick leaves are beautifully 

lotched with white and pure yellow. It de- 
Serves a place in every window. 

Olbia is now quite well known, but not as 
much so as it ought to be. Its leaves are 
pre often eight and ten inches long, separ- 

d into sharp points. The color varies 
— tec toarich green. The peculiar tex- 

Te of the foliage gives it a crape like look. It 


m attains a strong main trunk, from which ' soot very beneficial, and it is also of value as‘ you aim at, don’t give up and say it can’t be Agents wanted 











MANDARIN ORANGE, 


\like a shrub. The 














branches are sent out freely. It has large, 
lemon-yellow flowers. Itis one of the best. 

‘Amelia Bruant is a very free-flowering var- 
iety, a bright pink in color, with clear green 
foliage. It hasthe peculiarity of often bloom- 
ing at the axil of the leaf. It is of compact 
growth, forming a dense bush of shrubby as- 
pect. It is superior for winter. 

Argyrostigma Picta has foliage of the shape 
of that of Rubra, the best known variety of 
the flowering section, probably, with minute 
white spots thickly scattered over it. Its flow- 
ers are white tinged with lemon, produced in 
corymbs. It isa free grower, and makes a 
magnificent pot plant. It is much superior to 
the old Alba picta. 

Gloire de Sceaux is one of the most valuable 
additions to winter-flowering kinds. The 
flowers are rich pink, borne in very large 
clusters. Foliage a rich plum color, with a 
metallic lustre. Given a good soil and a room 
of moderate warmth and it will be covered 
with flowers from January to May. The con- 
trast in color between its flowers and foliage 
is very fine. 

The variety first described has more of the 
characteristics of the Rex class than any of 
the others so far as habit of growth goes. 
The others are 
superior to the 
ol Rubra in 
manner of growth 
being more com- 
pact and bushy, 
and will be found 
better adapted to 
the ordinary win- 
dow than that ex- 
cellent old plant, 
because they are 
not disposed to 
monopolize all 
the room in it. 


—O— 


An Orange for Table 
Decoration. 





A most charm- 
ing plant for 
table decoration 
is the Mandarin 
Orange. It is a 
compact, shrubby 
grower, bearing 
fruit and flowers 
when quite small. 


Grafted plants 
can be bought of 
most _ dealers. 


Such plants bear 
sooner than ungrafted plants, and it will be 
found more satisfactory to pay a little more 
for them than to wait for them to come into 
bearing. The toliage is a rich, dark, shining 
green. The flowers a pure waxy white, not 
as pretty as they are fragrant. The fruit is 
small, but very showy, and a plant of good 
shape bearing fruit and flowers at the same 
time is very effective as a centerpiece for the 
table. I saw one at a greenhouse not long 
since which had over thirty oranges on it, in 
different stages of developement, with scores | 
of flowers scattered among the foliage, and the 
~— was but little over a foot high. It had 

een grafted very low, and made to branch 
illustration shows one 
trained like a small tree, and does not atall 
exaggerate the beauty of the plaat. 
-—_——@- — 
Helpful Hints. 











It is chiefly in the summer time, or when 
plants are in active growth, that liquid man- 
ure is applied. It isa mistake to give it to 
plants which are resting, or to plants which 
are not well rooted. In the former instance it 
excites them to begin new growth before they 
are ready for it, and in the latter it is too 
strong a stimulant. It injures the young 





plant to which it is given because there are 
not roots enough to make use of it. But, 
where there are plenty of roots, and a plant is 
growing, its benefit can be seen in a very | 
short time after it is applied. Asit is oftena 
difficult thing to get, it should be used in 
such a way as to secure the best possible re- 
sults. In the case of plants in pots having 
many roots, the soil in warm weather dries 
out rapidly, and water—when applied, passes 
rapidly through and runsoff before the roots 
have time to take up much of it. It is amis- 
take to appiy liquid manure in this way and 
have it wasted. The most economical and 
advantageous way of giving it is to have the 
soil moderately moist. Apply clear water at | 
first; when the soil has absorbed enough of’ 
this to be moist all 

through, then apply 
the manure. The 
moist soil will take 
up and retain all the 
best properties of the 
fertilizer, and this is 
what we want it to 
do. 

A correspondent 
sends the following 
practical hints: “In 
regard to the man 
enemies which attac 
house-plants in-doors, 
an “ounce of preven- 
tion is worth a pound 
of cure.’ We may 
pores their coming, 

ut after they have put 
in their appearance, 
as they will be pretty 
sure to do, sooner or 
later, ifgiven half a 
chance, it is often an 
extremely diificult 
matter to get rid of 
them. One very tor- 
menting pest is the 





small black fly which multiplies very rapidly, { peated and persistent eftort. 





BEGONIA DIADEMA. 


a fertilizer. 
must be watched, and syringed with Tobacco 
tea, or fumigated. I have routed them utter- 
ly on Chrysanthemums by a solution of 
whale-oil soap, made rather weak. Plenty 
of moisture is sure death to red spiders. If 
the soil is rich enough to grow plants well out 
ofdoors, I to not see any need of enriching it 
for pot plants. Keep all decayed leaves 
picked off, and all fading flowers. I never 
fail to keep plants that show a tendency to 
grow tall, bushy and compact by pinching off 
the top. Iftaken in time, almost any m Ber 
can be made to grow into good shape. I give 
my plants athorongh sprinkling every week, 
and fresh air daily. I ‘hoe’ the soil ever in 
the pots, with an old two-tined fork. I have 
arrived at the conclusion that there is only 
one way in which one can grow fine plants, 
and that is,—by studying their habits and 
wants, and giving each the treatment it re- 
quires.” 

The above contains much good advice. It 
shows that the writer ‘knows what she is 
talking about,’”’ and that her knowledge has 
been gained by experience. I would like to 
emphasize what she says about enriching the 
soil in pots. A pot-plant does not require as 
rich a soil as many suppose. Toorich a soil 
forces a growth which becomes weak and un- 
healthy. The conditions are favorable to too 
rapid growth in the living-room, at best, and 
when to this you add an over-stimulating soil 
it naturally follows that the plant must be in- 
jured. Ifyour plants are growing well, do 
not bein a hurry to “fertilize” them. You 
will not be likely to secure more flowers by 
doing so. If the leaves begin to turn yellow, 
and are small, then give your liquid manure, 
provided the plant is making growth, but 
don’t try to make it grow any faster than it 
would be likely to do were it out of doors in 
the open ground. Another thing: Instead of 
syringing your plants once a week, do it every 
day. You will find that most kinds are quite 
as much benefitted by this, in the sitting- 
room, as they would be by giving manure. 
Why? Because plants breathe through their 
pores, and unless these pores are kept open 
they cannot take in the fresh air as they 
should. It also adds to their aqpeacanes, for 
no plant covered with dust can be very attrac- 
tive. Removing dead leaves and decaying 
flowers not only adds to the attractiveness of 
the plant, but to its health. The suggestion 
about frequently stirring the soil is an espec- 
ially valuableone. Neverallow the surface of it 
to become hard and covered with mold. Dig 
about your plants as the farmer does about his 
corn, that the air may be able to freely pene- 
trate the soil and get to the roots. Wash the 
pots whenever you see mold beginning to ac- 
cumulate on the outside. This mold is a sort 
of a fungoid growth which will work injury 
if allowed to accumulate. In short, study 
your plants, and aim to meet all their require- 
ments if you would be successful with them. 
You cannot give them too good care. They 
will amply repay you for all attention be- 
stowed on them. 





ae 
Answers to Correspondents. 


Mrs. T.S. F.:—You will find the Trade- 
scantia a good plant for hanging basket. T. 
multicolor is striped with purple and rose, 
and combines well with the green and white 
variety. It grows from cuttings with the 
greatest freedom. Break off a branch and 
throw it on the ground and it will root if the 
end comes in contact with the soil. It should 
be pinched in severely to force it to become 
branchy and compact. ° 

Annie T.:—I know that most of the dealers 
speak of the Fuchsia as a winter-bloomer, but 
with the exception of Speciosa, I know of no 
variety that will give you enough flowers in 
winter to make it worth while to grow it for 
that purpose. The fact is,the Fuchsia is a sum- 
mer-bloomer, and calling it a winter flower 
does not make it so. Late-started plants often 
bloom till November and December, but from 
that time to April you will not be likely to 
coax a flower from them. They generally be- 
come quite large plants which take up a good 
deal ofroom that might better be given over 
to plants from which flowers can reasonably 
be expected, like the Begonias spoken of in an- 
other column. The best place for the Fuchsia 
in winter is thecellar. Keep it almost dry. 
No matter if it drops its leaves. Bring it up 
in February or March. As soon as it starts 
cut it back at least one half. and repot. It 
will make vigorous growth, and begin to 
bloom by May, and from that time on to 
late fall it will be covered with fine flowers if 
given proper care. ; 

Mrs. W. C. B.:—The Apios Tuberosa is an 
old weedy plant taken 
in hand & some “‘en- 
terprising’ dealer 
and sent out undera 
new name. In some 
arts of the country 
it is a nuisance which 
the farmers would be 
very glad to get rid 
of. 

A. B. T.:—You say 
you have tried to 
make your 
iums bushy and com- | 
pact, but they will 
persist in running up 
tall and scragly, in 
spite of all your ef- | 

forts. You pinched 
them off twice during 
the season. You 
don’t expect to make 

our children models 

y giving them one 
or two “talkings to,” 
do you? Not at all. 
You can only bring 
about that much de- 
sired result by re- 
It must be much 





and does a good deal of injury if not cut short | the same with your plants. If one pinching, 
4 a ri ¥ » : “ke ted 
in his career. I find giving a teaspoonful of|or two pinchings doesn’t accomplish what | pri2y SHAM HOLDER nicely nickel plete 


| 
Plants liable to an attack ofaphis 


Geran- | 


| 
_ 


done, for itcan. I know it can, for I make 
|my Geraniums grow to suit me, and yours 
are just as tractable as mine. If a plant is 
| disposed to be obstinate and have its own 
| way I give it to understand that it must come 
'tomy terms. How? By keeping at it; by 
| pinching and pinching until it is glad to give 
|upand branch out. Don’t be discouraged, 
| but go over your refractory plants again, and 
again, and at last you will be rewarded witha 
good measure of success. 

Miss 8. D. L.:—If the season is not very dry 
| you can take up your Herbaceous plants in 

fall and reset them in your new border quite 
as safely as in spring. This isa good month 
to doitin. They will get a start before cold 
weather comes. Cover them with leaves or 
straw in November. 

Mrs. J. W. P.:—Buy your bulbs for fall 
planting in September or October. 

{. C. C.:—The illustration given with the 
article on Ornithogallum Arabicum, some 
months ago, was not the one intended to be 
used. In some way things‘‘got mixed,’’and an 
engraving of Anemone Japonica was put in. 

Several Inquirers:—In building your green- 
houses, don’t go tothe sash manufacturers 
and order sash made for roofing, but send to 
Lockland Lumber Co., Lockland, Ohio, and 
procure their cypress sash bars, which are not 
only cheaper than sash, but much more dur- 
able, and easier to put on. In giving this ad- 
vice I speak from experience. I have used 
both, and I find the sash bars far superior in 
all ways to the very best machine-made sash 
that it is possible to procure. I do not know 
the present price of these bars. You can as- 
certain by writing to the firm. 

Mrs. T. T. 8.:—Soot is doubtless good, when 
used with care, but I find nothing so safe and 
so effective as a fertilizer for pot plants as 
manure from the cow-yard. Horse manure is 
too heating. Hen manure is too strong. Cow 
manure should be well rotted before using. 

0. C. O.:—The Eucharis Amazonica is not a 
good plant for the sitting-room. It requires a 
warm, moist atmosphere. 

Miss R.:—The Poinsettia “flowers” of which 
you speak are simply richly colored bracts 
surrounding the clusters of small and in- 
significant flowers proper. They are produced 
in early winter. 


JOE’S CIRCUS MONEY, 





A splendid story for the boys. 

Sent free to any boy who will pay the post- 
age. Only a two-cent stamp needed. Ad- 
dress the Curtis Pus. Co., Philadelphia. 
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Who Value a Refined Complexion 
MUST USE 


POZZONI'S 


MEDICATED 


COMPLEXION 
POWDER. 


It imparts a brilliant transparency to the 
skin. HKemoves all pimples, freckies and 
discolorations, and makes the «kin delicate- 
ly soft and beautiful. It contains no lime, 
white lead or arsenic. In three shades; 
pink or fiesh, white and brunette. 


FOR SALE BY 
All Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers Everywhere. 


Or mailed on receipt of 25 2c-stamps. Address 
J. A. POZZONI, St. Louis, Mo. 














Free for One Year, 
Harper's Weekly, 
| Harper's Monthly, 
Harper's Bazar, 
to 
all readers in con- 





sideration of one or 
| two hours easy 
work. 
Address for 30 days, 
Dr. Scort, 
842 Broadway, N. Y. 





Remember “first come first served.” 
So pleaze write quickly if you want them, 











Imperial Pen and Pencil Stamp. — 







Your name on this useful article for 
marking linen, books, cards, etc., 25c. 
Agents sample, 15c. Clubof eight, $1.00, 

EaGie Stamp Works, New Haven, Conn. 


NESS CURED ty rearerat 
INVISIBLE TUBULAR EAR CUSHIONS 
Wetepore heaee teeeeaied book & pret 

ustrate 

Liste etc WikGox sivtreedeer 
Write us if you want to make 
money; every hour will count, 
H. E.GRosH & Co., Richmond,Va, 
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full’set with screws complete to any address for 10cts 
T. M. Gandy, Chester, Conn. 
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VACATION FLIRTATIONS. 
BY F ELICIA HOLT. 


Summer has come, its heat is upon us,. the 
flowers bloom, the trees cast the shade of their 
luxuriance upon the ground, the winds, a 
short time ago so swift, now dally with all 
they encounter. The spirit of idleness is 
abroad, and if, “in the spring a young man’s 
fancy lightly turns to thoughts of love,” in 
this season it turns to an abandonmentof the 
strict laws of decorum observed in well-or- 
dered drawing rooms, and the ma‘den and he 
seek the shelter of the friendly trees, or the 
secluded corner of the piazza, to whisper 
sweet “nothings” and learn the color of each 
other's ‘eyes. Mr. Charles Howard Johnson 
gave us, in Munsey's Weekly a drawing of an 
array of girls ready to do execution on the 


field of,—not Mars, but that most abused little | 


god styled Cupid,—abused because he is sup- 
posed to spread his wings protectingly wheth- 
er they have invoked his aid or not. 
Folly leads the march, and we see in the line 
the tennis girl with her racket, the rower 
with her oars, the fair traveler with her chic 
little bonnet, and the graceful dancer, beside 
many others, all very sweet and most attract 
ive to the “tired out young man,” who goes 
to the seaside or mountains for his two 
weeks’ holiday. It is ot those who have 
depend upon their vacation for their sport 
that I wish to treat in this paper. We all 
know that there are some young sons of fash- 
ion, who spend their entire summers at New- 
port, the Casino, yacht and polo ground being 
their place of action. Many of these drift in- 
to matrimony with a bored and somnolent air 
that would seem incredible under the circum- 
stances, and only awake when they appear in 
the divorce court where they proclaim their 
grievances to the world at large. I remember | 


one morning to have seen on the Casino | 


porch seven people, all of whom were either 
waiting for their divorce or had just obtained 
it. “his class of pleasure seekers need no de- | 
taining hand, they are joined to their idols, 


Queen | 


to |} 


: » | 
pearls of thought, that “N was stuck on B,” | 


and when I asked in my ignorance, for an ex- 
planation, was answered: ‘Why, taken, inter- 
ested, in love, don’t you know? 


Ah yes, in love, that I do know in its full | 
blessedneéss; the going through life together, | 


knowing each other's graces and shortcom- 
ings, but so full of tenderest compassion for 
one another that each hour, day and year 
brings with it a benediction; that (I write it 
with the greatest reverence) is the nearest 
heritage to the “‘peace of God,” and to which 
our great Exemplar likens his love for the 
church. 

The fairy prince will come, but not in a flir- 
tation; he is too serious for that, not prosy or 
stupid, but with no desire to loiter at other 

courts; his love lies sleeping, and though the 
| hill may be steep he will toil on. The thorns 
will turn to roses in his path to welcome him 
| and, the goal obtained, it is his kiss that shall 
consécrate their lives to Love's true service. 
Do not mistake me. I advocate social inter- 
| course between the sexes. Men, and women 
too, are the better for it, but let us exercise our 
good sense, be our true selves; it is the uwnreal- 
ness that does the mischief. The game of 
hearts is rarely a losing one if properly and 
delicately handled; it is only when the joker 
| gets in that the deuce is played. So let us re- 
| member that in alife journey we don’t want 
| to begin with a mistake. We must not ex- 
| pectto dance into matrimony as an amuse- 
ment. Be sure that a “flirtation” is but a 
sorry prelude to a composition out of which 
are evolved some of the sweetest melodies and 
| grandest harmonies of life. 


-o 


THE GARFIELDS OF MEN- 
T 


They Greatly Object to Newspaper Mention. 
Therefore Mollie’s Baby Lived and Thrived for 
Two Months Before the Public Knew of its Ar- 
rival—A Legal Firm—Webb C. Hayes. 


Mrs. Garfield, the late President’s widow, 
| thoroughly detests newspaper notoriety, and 
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so we will let them alone and turn to our| she would go to any extremes rather than 
young man and maiden who, perhaps, out of| have her name in the paper. Newspaper 


sheer weariness of the ope, think to relieve | 
the tedium of the hour by a flirtation. 

John and Dorothy meet at breakfast; there | 
is a long day before them; if by the sea, there | 
is perhaps a little general conversation in the | 
parlor, a tune or so on the piano, he turning 
the music, then comes the bathing hour, 
when, afte’ donning their suits, they stroll to 
the beach, where they spend hours on the 
sand, side by side; let us hope that John is too 
much of a gentleman to put his head in Doro- 
thy’s lap, as I have often seen done in the 
sight of a hundred spectators; they finally seek 
the water, where ‘ Thick’’ and ‘‘7hin’’ present 
to the artistic eye the reverse of a pleasing 
aceres One is tempted to exclaim, as one 
veholds the shapeless creations bathing at a 
fashionable watering-place, surely woman's 
vanity must bea fable, and her modesty less 
dear than we supposed! After dinner per- 
haps a drive is in order, then tea, and lastly 
an evening on the beach or at the ‘Hop’; so 
time passes,—always in each other’s compa- 
ny. Is it any wonder that John, seeing Doro- | 
thy always smiling and bright,—willing to ac- | 
cept his protection and society, plans continu- | 
ous meetings? Dorothy, growing to look up- | 
on John as a provider of her amusements, a | 
good swimmer, a graceful dancer, in short an | 
agreeable fellow, what is the sequel? Almost | 
before they know it, John and Dorothy find | 
themselves engaged, without the slightest | 
knowledge as to their mutual fitness, with | 
little or no acquaintance as to their disposi- 
tions or bent of mind. They marry, and | 
John finds Dorothy quite different from his | 
expectations, the cares of life oppress her; as 
maid‘on a summer’s jaunt she was charming, 
insouciant, light hearted, making merry over | 
any mishap; as matron she is impatient and 
exacting. And he? Alas! he is also quite 
different; Mercutio has departed,—this is 
Othello with a touch of Shylock, demanding 
his full pound. They are aroused to find that 
their dream has fled. Propinquity has had 
much to do with John and Dorothy's mistake 
but it is just as powerful in quite another 
class, and here let me give an illustration 
from real life of a courtship and marriage. 
They met of an evening at a friend's house. 

He. “Sal, haveyou a beau?” 

She. “No. I ain’t got none.” 

He. ‘Well, would you like me for one?” 

She. ‘“O yes, I guess so.” 

A short spell of visiting here elapsed, and 
he proposed in the following manner. 

He. ‘Sal, have you ever thought of getting 
married? ”’ 

She. “No, I never thought much about it.” 

He. ‘Well, would you like to have me?”’ 

She. “Ill think over it.” 

And the next month they were married. 
Verily truth is stranger than fiction! 

I would ask had not one party quite as 
much reason to expect true happiness as the 
other? for in neither case had there been any 
real preparation for the sweet seriousness of 
life. Our periodicals,—our very jokes,—help 
to increase this flippancy in young people; 
every one of them teem with flirtations and 
so-called Love. Cupid is rapped into every 
seance, composed of Knickerbockers, a sash, a 
banjo and a young man;—a blazer, a tennis 
dress, a sailor hat, russet boots and a young 
woman. As to the mental or moral attributes 
of either party, they are so extremely small, 
or else considered so unnecessary that they are 
not taken into consideration. “How many 
offers have you had?” is the oft repeated in- 
quiry at the close of the season, and the 
young woman who can give the longest list is 
like the Indian warrior with his scalps, enti- 
tled to the greatest deference. 

The “mash,”’—meaning “sweetheart” or 
‘lover,”—will probably have a place ere long 
in the dictionary, and Bar Harbor, where 
many of the élite of this country assemble, 
may claim its creation. I was assared the 
other day by one of the loveliest of girls, 
whose dainty lips seemed formed to drop 





readers still remember the many stumbling 
blocks that were thrown in the paths of report- 
ers at the time of the double wedding in her 
family, andwhen two months ago Mollie's 
baby boy was born every effort was made to 
keep the matter a secret. The affair only 
leaked out about a week ago, and the Gar- 
field family is not at all favorably impressed 
with the accounts the event has saebeal inthe 
newspapers. Mollie Garfield~Brown now re- 
sides with her mother at Mentor, and so does 
her husband, J. Stanley Brown, her late 
father's evens secretary. Two stories are 
current about Mr. Brown’s future. One that 
he is going to Washington to enter a law 
partnership, and the other that he is about to 
go West on an expedition with the United 
States geological survey, but the latter is pro- 
bably true. The baby is said to be doing nice- 
ly and Mrs, Garfield is very proud of her 
grandson. 

Mrs. Garfield did intend, at one time, to 
make Cleveland her home, going so far as to 


| purchase a magnificent residence on Prospect 


street near Cass avenue for $50,000. The 
house has been and is now offered for sale at a 
reduction of $10,000, with no takers. Mrs. 
Garfield, after removal to Mentor, had the old 
homestead thoroughly remodeled in modern 
style and she intends to end her days there. 

Garfield & Garfield is the name of the law 
firm doing quite a thriving business in a neat 
little office in the Wilshire building. They 
are the ex-president’s sons and indications are 
that they will carve out quite a career for 
themselves. Harry was married the same 
day as his sister Mollie and he livesin a hand- 
some residence on Windsor avenue, while 
James is still single. The latter lives with his 
mother at Mentor, going and coming to and 
from his place of business daily on the Lake 
Shore train. 

Grandma Garfield is at rest in a casket near 
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Webb C. Hayes is the modest and unassum-! 
ing son of ex-president Hayes. He cuts quite 
| a figure in East End society and is very much 
| 


of a favorite. He is still single, lives on Pros- 


pect street and is the treasurer of the National 
Carbon Company, on Wilson avenue. 


JAMES PYLES 
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the remains of the son she loved so well, and 
after the dedication of the monument both of 


in Lakeview. 
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TOO MUCH TO READ. 


Comical Complaint of a Woman Who Desires 
Fewer Periodicals. 


It was arainy, disagreeable evening and I 
knew we should stay at home, so I stopped at 
the news stand on my way from the store and 
picked up several periodicals to look over after 
dinner. I thought Mrs. John would like 
them, but that is just one of the things that’s 
not to be pk upen—a woman’s liking. 
“Les femmes out toujours des surprises,” isa 
Frenchman’s way of saying that woman’s 
ways are past finding out, and I for once agree 
that the Gaul has hit the nail square on the 
head. I have lived with Mrs. John now 
nearly a dozen years, and I may say that I can 
gauge her words and opinions as incorrectly 
to-day asI did the first morning she sat op- 
posite me and dropped lumps of sugar into 
my coffee with a most engaging little flourish 
of her taper fingers. Tobe sure Iam a plain 
man, and my occupation is plain, too, not 
conducive in any way to the study of the fe- 
male character. ‘Their is nothing unexpected 
about coil rope and link chain, which is where 
they differ in a marked degree from lovely 
woman. To return, however, to this particu- 
lar stormy evening. 

“I brought over some of the new periodicals, 
Nan,” I said carelessly when we were up- 
stairs after dinner. 

“Oh, dear, are there more new periodicals ?”’ 
interrogated Mrs. John plaintively—a remark 
I did not construe to express unbounded satis- 
faction. I did not reply. 

“Do you happen to know, John,” con- 
tinued my wife, and her voice was still ag- 
grieved, ‘‘just what particular field these latest 
are expected to fill?’ 

“No, madam, I do not. I am not editor, 
proprietor or publisher, nor in any way re- 
sponsible for the appearance of these unfortun- 
ate publications which seem to have drawn 
upon themselves your august disapproval.” 

“Don’t be sarcastic, John; it is not your 
forte. I don’t disapprove; I am only tired. 
My brain is not equal to the strain. The peri- 
odical literature of the day is simply over 
whelming me. I am drowning under it, suf- 
focating, stifling. I want air, and you bring 
me another feather pillow; she finished 
dramatically, pointing to the fresh pamphlets 
before her. 

“Mrs. John,” 
Othello.” 

“No indeed,” she responded quickly, “nor 
am I a Desdemona. That dreadful African 
would have had his hands full to smother me. 
And [ similarly protest against being snuffed 
out by ‘words, words, words!’ ”’ 

She was now walking up and down the 


I began severely. “i’m no 


room; her hands loosely clasped behind her, | 


and her tea gown trailing very gracefully in 
her wake, She rather affects this tick of 
marching at times when we are alone, for she 
knows it is becoming. 

“Next year.’ she went on, emphatically, 
“one monthly, one weekly and one daily or- 
gan of news, literature and the sciences come 
to my reading table. You may take what 
you like; I confine myself to those.” 

“And yet, my dear,’ I ventured to suggest, 
“T have heard you say that miscellaneous 
reading broadens the mind and enlarges the 
judgment,” 

“So it does. There is such a thing as widen- 
ing to the sacrifice of height, though. I feel 
mentally as if I had been looking into one of 
those convex mirrors—my judgment is all 
breadth and no depth. sesides,’’ she con- 
tinued airily, that sort of a thing over there,” 
and a toss of the head indicated the library 
table, “is not miscellaneous reading; it is mis- 
cellaneous pickivgs. This influx of periodical 
literature is of little value to the careful 
reader. It seems to be composed of specula- 
tive concerns to make money quick and fast. 
They pander to passing public caprices rather 
than aim to cultivate or develop a higher 
standard of taste. ‘Names, names’ is their 
cry. ‘Neyer mind what the article is if it is 
only by somebody. ‘The somebodies grow 
more and more expensive the publishers more 
and more eager. ‘It will be a big advertise- 
ment,’ they say, ‘to secure So-and-so at a fabu- 
lous sum to give us an article. 
secured, made happy by an enormous check; 
the publishers are also happy, and possibly 
the readers are. I doubt it, though. For, 
alas, some of these fortunate writers do not 


attain their pre-eminence by force of genius | 


or even talent and industry. One striking 


composition brings them into notice and judi- | 


cious—I call it injudicious—advertising does 
the rest. Once let them appear to be launched 
on the tide of popular favor and all is easy. 
They no longer, if they ever did, ‘write with 
fire and correct with phlegm.’ 
use? Publishers on every side are pouring in 
their offers upon them, some not hesitating to 
frankly say, ‘We will take anything you may 
write and pay your price for it merely to have 
the prestige of your name.’ 


“It is so, John,” Mrs. John continued em- | 


oer “I have more than my own opin- 
10n to substantiate the assertion. I heard one 
prominent contributor to these periodicals re- 
mark not long ago: “Oh, yes: that (speaking 
of a certain one of them) is‘one of my sewers. 


I send stuff there no one else will take and | 
What do you think | 


get hight prices for it.’ 


of that? And an editor of a paper which cir- 


culates largely throughout the country com- | 


mented in my presence on one of those 


sought-after writers: ‘Yes, Blank sends me | 


awiul trash; I wouldn’t think of putting it in 
from any one else. It isthe name I pay for, 
and I have to pay well for it, too.’ 

How can literature be advanced when 
authors will thus prostitute their talent; and 
if writer and publisher are thus unblushingly 
indifferent to the quality of the work, who is 
going to take care of the readers’ interests?” 

F I meekly replied that I did no know unless 

1ey made a little effort in that direction 
themselves, 
a Which is precisely what one of them is 

oing,” rejoined Mrs, John triumphantly. “I 
am guided by 
Protest against these pamphlets there.” 


So-and-so is | 


What is the | 


principle, not prejudice, in my | 


“But I have another count in my indict- 
ment against them,’”’ my wife went on, after a 
moment; “‘some of them, that is. There are 
a few high-class periodicals which are quite 
beyond the pale of this criticism. 

“IT am heartily sick of being instructed. 
‘Hints,’ ‘Helps,’ ‘Suggestions,’ ‘The Mother's 
Column,’ The Baby’s Corner’s—ugh! I fly 
from these headlines as I would from aspider. 
I used to pin my faith to them absolutely, but 
I discovered they were valueless, because of 
their hopeless contradictions. Every new 
publication starts off with these departments 
‘a feature’ (I hate features), each wishes to do 
over old and hackneyed subjects in anew way 
and begins by tearing down all previously 
offered theories and presenting one diametric- 
ally opposite. 

“One writer will tell you oatmeal porridge 
is the sine qua non of chilren’s diet, a second 
will advise you to use oatmeal occasionally, 
and a third will urge any cereal but oatmeal, 
served with milk and sugar becomes in the 
child's stomach a sour, indigestible compound 
most deleterious. I quote literally. 

“It's my private belief that halfthe authors 
of these articles don’t know anything about 
what they are writing. They are usually 
written by women to begin with, and women 
are apt to consider a little knowledge the ex- 
cuse for a good deal of pretense. I am surry 
to have to say it of my sex, but it is true.” 

“You are possibly in a position to judge,” I 
returned, but Mrs. John ignored the remark 
and went on: 

“When aman sets himself up as an author- 
ity upon a certain subject he is usually fully 
informed upon it and practices what he 
preaches. Women are different; I don’t know 
why they should be, but they are. I believe 
if I could see the woman who tells me how 
to care for my nails, I should find her own 
dirty and shapeless, and I know that the one 
who lays down the law didactically for the 
bringing up of my children, is a spinster. 
| “Ifeven these ever croppy new periodicals 
| offered encouragement ad afield to unknown 
| writers they would be of use, but they do not. 
| The same set of names greets you from every 

page of contents. 

| “*We don't care to have contributions 
offered us,’ said the editor of one of the recent 
monthlies to a friend ot mine who wished to 
submit some manuscript; ‘we know the craft 
and solicit articles from such authors as we 
may choose.’ Not much chance there for the 
budding of fresh genius, is there?” 

So Mrs. John had her say out; but I noticed 
when I came homethe next evening that the 
leaves of the much-abused pamphlets had all 
been cut. 
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WORTH’S REMARKABLE CAREER. 





| How the Great Dressmaker Rose From a Clerk- 
ship in a Draper's Shop. 


| Charles Frederic Worth was born in Lin- 

colnshire, Eng., and went to London when a 
| boy. He had previously written to a friend 
| living in the capital asking assistance in secur- 
|ing a position in a draper’s shop, or what 

Americans call a dry goods store. His friend 
| proved true, and after some difficulty procured 
| for young Worth a situation in the house of 





| Swan & Edgar. The lad evidently was a fa- | 
vorite at the start, and for more than six years 
continued to grow in the firm's favor. Speak- 
ing to the writer the other day Worth said, 
concerning his relations with the firm: 

“The heads of the establishment always 
treated me as if I were a near relative, and on 
one occasion, when [ was seriously ill, Mrs. 
Edgar took excellent care of me. Indeed, if 
it had not been for her I doubt if I should be 
alive to-day.’ 

One naturally asks: How did Worth come 
to be a dressmaker? Those familiar with his 
past say that he first conceived the idea of be- 
coming a designer of fashions while talking 
with buyers for the firm, 

Moreover, he frequently made suggestions 
which the heads of departments were not 
slow to see in a favorable light. The more he 
talked with the buyers the more he resolved 
to go to Paris, and soon began the study of | 
French. At length; unable to secure a post | 
tive engagement, he proceeded to the gay capi- | 
|tal, and almost at once got a position with 
Gagelin & Co. I think Worth was now about 
22 years old. In a few years he was at the 
head of a department, and strove to introduce 
several new departures. Failing to see his 
suggestions utilized, he established the firm of 
Worth & Bobergh. In 1870 he founded the 
now famous house of Worth. 

Meanwhile the enterprising Englishman 
had found favor at the imperial court, Eugenia 
herself being an ardent admirer of his skill. 
Of the many elegant dresses made for the em- 
| press the following may be mentioned: A 

fancy costume designed from a portrait of the 

famous Marie de Medicis, which the emperor 
said looked too funereal, and which Worth re- 
| placed by a reproduction of Marie Antoinette’s 
costumes as seen in a famous portrait; a June 
costume, also a dress designed from a portrait 
of a wife of a doge of Venice, a dress in black, 
tulle and marabout feathers, representing | 
Night; a Diana costume, in which she wore a 
silver quiver and numerous diamonds; a gray 

walking costume, trimmed with velvet rib- | 
bons, the skirt and pocket matening, and a | 
All these | 
added to the already established reputation of | 
Worth. 

In personal appearance Worth is a striking | 
individual, and socially a charming man, al- | 
though inclined to be reticent, except on busi- | 
ness or among personal friends. Among the 
' latter are many Americans.— New York Sun. 
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GIVE THE GIRLS A CHANCE. 


| 
| 
| 
| 











| mourning dress in moire antique. 





| 
|The elopement of Miss Morosini with her | 
| father’s coachman has been so fully descanted 
| upon by the daily papers that we do not care | 
| to go into the details of it here, but the moral 
/is one which all mothers should be quick to | 
draw. Strongly as our correspondents have | 
advised the careful chaperonage of young girls, 
| we are sure that none of them would counsel ! 








the entire social separation of any young wo- 
man from companions of the other sex. One 
of the chief arguments in favor of co-educa- 
tion is that by means of it young men and 
women become used to each other's society; 
they have a fair chance to compare young peo- 
ple with each other; the absurd flutter into 
which either is put by the presence of the 
other when unaccustomed to it is then abso- 
lutely unknown, and the mental effects are 
excellent. In a girl's seminary a ridiculous 
and unworthy aspect is almost invariably put 
upon men, In men's colleges, an extravagant 
halo, which is apt to be dissipated when mar- 


riage ends the dream, is woven about the | 


heads of all good-looking women. Men and 
women must associate daily, or at least fre- 
quently, with each other in order to be able 
to measure each other correctly, or to under- 
stand each other. 

Miss Morosini is not by any means the only 
girl who has married a man unworthy of her 
because she had not had proper opportunities 
to compare with him other men. One of the 
principal advantages resulting from sending a 
girl away to boarding-school is that by this 
means her acquaintance is widened and her 
chances of making an unsuitable alliance are 
lessened, For, talk as we may, marriage 
must ever hold a larger place in a woman's 
mind than in a man’s. A man studies a pro- 
fession, settles in some convenient spot, and 
there he generally remains, whether he mar- 
ries or not. A woman studies a profession, 
takes her place somewhere, marries, and, 
presto! her whole life alters; her profession 
must change entirely, or else expand so as to 
include new duties, and she must (or ought 
to, one would think,) move to the same town 
in which her husband lives, and her whole 
environment becomes different. 

By all means, let women work. If Miss 
Morosini had had any object in life except to 
“take long carriage drives,’ her mind would 
not have needed to have its emptiness filled 
with a clandestine love affair. Some absorb- 
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ing mental or manual pursuit should be pro- 
vided for every one of our daughters; Pat. 
nevertheless, marriage must always be some- 
thing more important to a woman than toa 
man, little as we like to admit it. Marriage 
means a new home, new duties, and generally 
motherhood; and motherhood, nobody can 
deny, is, in its beginning, at least, a much 
more significant thing than fatherhood which 
brings to a man no increase of his other duties, 
do physical changes, no peril of any sort. 

In this view of the case marriage assumes 
its true proportions as a factor in the life of a 
women, and every mother shudders as she 
thinks of a possible unhappy marriage for her 
beloved girl. Then, as the years draw on, 
during whieh the girl's choice is usually 
made, see that she has every reasonable oppor- 
tunity to observe, under proper conditions, as 
many men as possible. Her ideas will then 
become clearer and better defined regarding 
them. Be sure she will not “take up” with 
any one who is below the very best that she 
has seen. 

“Oh, how glad I am that I did not marry 
that man!” said a yonng lady not long ago, 
as she watched a passing figure. “How hand- 
some I thought he was, and how infatuated | 
was with him! Fortunately just then [ went 
to B—— to make a visit,” naming a large city, 
“and my little 18-year-old country ideas of 
men changed, I can see now that I should 
have been miserable with that man, and I 
cannot be too thankful that I was taken away 
from my folly in the nick of time!” 

But many a girl has not been “taken away 
in the nick of time,” and every woman can 
guess something of the misery which such 
girls have endured, however faithfully they 
may have labored to make the best of their 
situation. 

Give the girls a chance. Widen their hori- 
zon, dispel their sentimentality, and do not 
shut them away from young men of their 
own station in life. Then we shall here less 
about “runaway marriages.” 
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INELEGANCIES AND AFFECTATIONS OF 
SPEECH. 


BY FLORENCE HOWE HALL. 

Man is essentially an imitative animal. Few 
indeed are the individuals whose native force 
of character, and love of absolute sincerity, 
enable them to be themselves, and to avoid 
all assumption of the manners or characters 
of other people. Every age and time have 
had their special affectations, many of which 
have been embalmed for us in the pages of 
the historian, the satirist, or the novelist. 

Maria Edgeworth has much to say about 
the affected manners of the young girls of her 
day, who evidently studied gestures and atti- 
tudes, far more than do the young women of 
the present time. Elderly ladies now recall, 
with some amusement, the affectation of sen- 
timentand the sentimentality that were so 

yrevalent in their youth, when the writings of 
Moore and Byron had so wide an influence, 
when all young ladies were, or pretended to 
be extremely romantic; when languishing for 
love, and dying of a broken heart were—in 
theory—extremely fashionable. 

In our own day “nous avons change tout cela;”’ 
we have, or we think we have, discarded all 
affectations as too troublesome. We have 
broken all the idols of our forefathers, and 
flatter ourselves that we are realists, looking 
frankly at ourselves and others as we actually 
are. ut alas! we have not rid ourselves of 
our affectations—we have only changed their 
character. We now affect to disbelieve, 
where ourancestors affected to believe—and 
in all the cant of the present day about real- 
ism and agnosticism, there is, in my humble 
opinion, a vast amount of pretence and hum- 
bug—in a word, of affectation. 

It was formerly said that hypocrisy was the 
homage that vice paid to virtue; but in our 
day. virtue is inclined to pay homage to vice 
—to the vice of materialism and unbelief ot all 
sorts. Scepticism and candor are the fashion, 
and people mistake an almost brutal frank- 
ness, for the noble virtue of sincerity. 

Thus, among certain classes, people allow 
themselves a freedom of expression, in regard 
to social and religious subjects, which would 
not have been tolerated in good society, 
twenty years ago. These persons are so de- 
sirous of avoiding all prudishness and super- 

stition, they are so filled with the investi,zat- 
ing and scientific spirit of our age, that they 
sometimes forget due reserve and delicacy. 

Thoughtful people deprecate this affectation 
of over-freedom in thought and speech—al- 
though, as evils bring their own remedies, it 
is safe to prophesy that this, like other pass- 
ing “fads,” will not be of long duration. 

Meanwhile, it is accomplishing a good work 
in making our speech more simple and direct, 
and in sweeping away certain formalisms and 
a stiffness of expression, which linger among 
our more conservative classes, especially in 
rural and suburban districts. The inhabitants 
of the latter are somewhat slow to abandon 
old-fashioned methods of speech, and mistake 
primness for elegance, and the use of long 
words, for true culture. But this precisian 
style does not exist in rural districts alone; it 
is found in cities also. Those people who are 
addicted to its use, never live in a house, or 
go to church, or pet up in the morning, or 
learn anything by heart, or feel sick, or buy a 
horse, or get a scolding. They always ‘‘re- 
side’’—and usually in a “home.” The use of 
the word home for house, while it may not be 
absolutely incorrect, is certainly not elegant. 
While we may say that Mrs. A. has a very 
happy home, or that she makes home very at- 
tractive to her family, we should not say that 
“Mr. A. has just built a beautiful home’’—be- 
cause home means something more than the 
mere dwelling. Mr. A. can build a handsome 
HOUSE, it does not become a home until hu- 
man inhabitation has made it one. 

The people who “reside” also “attend 
church”; they ‘‘commit to memory” or some- 
times ‘‘commit” alone. If they want a horse 
they ‘‘purchase” or “procure” him, they “re- 
ceive’ a scolding and they ask you ‘‘when did 
you return?” and never think of saying ‘“‘when 
did you get back?” They invariably “retire’’ 
instead of going to bed. They are quite incap- 
able of doing such an indelicate thing as break 
ing their legs, they “sustained a fracture of the 
limb.” They “rise” at seven in the morning, 
they are sometimes ill, though never sick, 
quite ignoring the fact that Shakespeare was 
rich in the sense which they condemn as in- 
correct. No event ever ‘“happened’’ according 
to people of this sort, it “transpired” or ‘“oc- 
curred.” They never “need” anything, they 
always “require” it. 

Yet these would-be precisians make some 
very glaring mistakes—or errors, as they 
would say. I heard a man of this sort say 
“he had ought,” and another omit, with per- 
fect calmness, the “er’’ of generally, While 
they would be quite horrified, should they 
hear any one use the word “sum” for the 
word ‘“example’—they will themselves say 
“some” where they should say somewhat, as 
“the children do it some.” 

Persons of this description err, no doubt, 
from good motives. They wish to avoid slov- 
enliness and vulgarity of speech, but the 
standard to which they endeavor to conform 
is now antiquated. They do not realize the 
improvement which has taken place in the 
English tongue, as it is now spoken and 
written by the best authorities. The most ac- 
complished and careful writers, speakers, and 
converses, have now discarded all verbosity 
and formalism, they speak and write with a 
simplicity and directness with a clearness and 


force which results, not from carelessness, but 
from a thorough study and understanding of 
our language and those tongues from which it 


is derived. 


We may compare the precisIAN style to the 
formal, stiff handwriting, which the school 
boy acquires at school, and which is no doubt, 
tter than the rude and unformed 


much ; 
hand-writing of an ignorant person. 


But the speech of the most cultivated men 
and women, is like the beautiful free and 


man, who has learned to develop his own 
characteristic hand-writing accordiug to true 


natural methods, following the rules of Art | 


but not sacrificing his individuality to them. 
Professor Hill, in his admirable little book 
“Our English,” points out the change which 
| has come over our language, as it is used by 
the best living authorities, a change in the di- 
rection of ever-increasing simplicity of diction. 
Perhaps the easiest way to convince an unbe- 
| liever of this change, would be to ask him to 
| read aloud and explain toa child “Sanford and 
| Merton,” Maria Edgeworth’s stories for child- | 
ren, or even Robinson Crusoe. Our unbeliever | 
will speedily be converted by this method; he 
will soon see the difference between the lan- 
guage of these books, ard that of the articles 
in “St. Nicholas,” or “Wide-Awake.” 

Among the expressions which are now 
thought old-fashioned, are certain phrases re- 
lating to music. In little country places, | 
where the programmes of schvol exhibitions 
or concerts, are announced from the stage, we 
still hear of “a vocal solo,” “a vocal duet,” or 
“an instrumental solo.” 

The more more modern method would sub- 
stitute for these expressions “Song’’ (at the 
same time giving its title) or “Aria from Der 
Freischutz,” or whatever the proper title of 
the piece might be. Duet for soprano and 
tenor’ or “Song for two voices’’ might take 
the place of the “vocal duet” while the instru- 
mental solo, would either be set down as 
Piano solo, Violin solo, or H~rp solo, as the 
case might require, or, in the case of a Piano 
solo, it could be written down, or announced 
thus “Sonata in B flat major Op. 1061 (with 
thenames of the various movements) Beethoven. 
In these same rural districts, the long sufter- 
ing word “tableau” is drawn out to an unnat- 
ural length, and pronounced as if it had three 
syllables tnstead of two—thus “taberlo.” Some 
one who wished to be particularly correct asked 
me, not long since, whether he should not 
add an ‘‘s’’ to tableaux for the plural, and it 
was with some difficulty that I succeeded in 
convincing him that the x final made the only 
plural required by the French Academy. For- 
eign languages are dangerous tools to meddle 
with, unless one understands their use. An 
intelligent man, whose early education had 
been somewhat neglected, lately surprised his 
hearers, by speaking of “a chairman pro tem- 
pore” an excellent thing to have, and if he 
had pronounced the word ‘‘tempo-re’” instead 
of ‘‘tempaw,” no one would have made any 
objection to his statement. 

Phere are certain mispronunciations which 
can lay claim to respectability, on the ground 
that they were once used in polite society, but | 
have since been relegated to obscurity, like 
old-fashioned garments. A gentleman of my | 
acquaintance, persists in pronouncing the 
words “kettle,” “‘tassle’ and ‘closet’ as if 
they were spelled‘‘kittle,” ‘“tossel’’ and “‘claw- 
zit.’ His grandmother, a New England wo- 
man, ig) ey them, and he firmly be- 
lieves that New Englanders, of the better 
class, still use these archaisms! He thus pre- 
serves in his Middle States exile, the New Eng- 
landisms of half a century ago, just as all 
Americans preserve in their speech, expres- 
sions which have long ago passed out of use in 
England, and which our intelligent brethren 
across the waters are wont to call American- 
isms. 

In reading the copious and interesting notes 
to Knight's edition of Shakespeare, I am often 
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THE PHILISTINES. 
"MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 
Turning the leaves of the Bible 

And walking in Canaan’s land, 
In the days of the olden story, 

The days of the Lord’s right hand, 
We find how the chosen people, 

By the Philistines girt around, 
Were now in furious battle, 

And now as captives bound. 


BY 


And again, in sinful languor 
To the Philistines lent an ear; 
And bowed in the groves of Baal, 
To Ashtaroth bent in fear, 
Forgetting the great Jehovah, 
Who, out of Egypt’s coast, 
With arm that was strong and mighty, 
Forth brought the ransomed host 


Turning the Bible pages, 
With eetiden tile disdain 
We cry, “How weak these Hebrews, 
And the thoughts of their hearts how 
vain! 
How little they knew of loving. 
And how faint their trust in God! 
No wonder He smote their folly, 
The Philistines His rod.” 


But softly Conscience whispers, 
As alone we sit and muse; 
“Have ye never chosen the evil, 
When the good was yours to choose?] 
Have ye never stood and listened 
To the charm of the tempter’s call? 
Have ye never yielded your freedom, 
To be of sin the thrall?” 


And lo! as she speaks, the blushes 
Come hot to our cheeks, and fast; 

For oh! the shame of the present, 
Oh! The mistakes of the past. 

And “The Philistines are upon us!”’ 
How often must we cry, 

When not our words, but our actions, 
Our blessed Lord deny. 


Turning the leaves of the Bible, 
We take ourselves to prayer! 
There is peace at the throne of mercy, 
There are strength and safety there. 
No other king can help us, 
But the King whose own right hand 
From the Philistines defended 
His people in Canaan’s land. 


eo - 

It has been printed a tundred times, that 
Mrs. Southworth received for many years, a 
stated salary of $10,000 per annum, for writ- 
tingexclusively for Mr. Bonner’s Ledger. I 
have her own word for it, that there never was 
one word of truth in the story. She never 
received a yearly salary from any one. She 
was paid liberally by Mr. Bonner, but it was 
always governed by the amount of work she 
did. For many years she was under contract 
to write for him exclusively, and while thus 
bound, she did receive from another publisher 
the offer of $10,000 for a single story. This 
fact probably gave rise to the mis-statement. 
She has written altogether, nearly seventy 
novels, and those who do not know, imagine 
she must be in receipt of a handsome income 
from the royalty on these. She does not re- 
ceive one cent from such source. She soldthe 
books as they were written; copyright and all. 





surprised at some of the explanations which 
the commentor thinks it necessary to give— 
explanations which Americans do not need, 
for our speech has varied less from the 
Shakesperean standard, than bas the speech 
of our English neighbors. Thus we should 
not be too prone to consider mispronuncia- 
tion or variations from our own standard of 
speech, as evidences of ignorance—in so judg- 
ing them,we sometimes betray our own ignor- 
ance of former usages and methods. 
Weshould all wishand strive, however, to | 
make our language and pronunciation con- | 
form to the best present usage, save where it | 
is ‘‘stuff o’ the conscience” with us to adhere 
to olderforms. Thus the ewe fashion of 
omitting all ‘‘ma’am’s” and “sir’s” from our 
conversation, seems a very disrespectful and 
barbarous innovation,to old-fashioned people, 
and I think we should teach our children to 
use these respectful enclitics,;when addressing 
ladies and gentlemen of theold school. One 
should however, never say ‘‘Yes Miss,’’ or 
“No Miss.”’ I confess that to me sear es 
y 





much of the modern slang seems intolerab 
vulgar, and very different (or so I imagine) 
from the slang phrases of my youth. ‘What 
are yergivin’ us?” “There are no flies on 
him,” :‘That’'s all rot’’ are not these and sim- 
ilarexpressions, utterly distasteful and detest- 
able? It may be that slang is like the measles 
a disease of infancy and youth, which middle 
and old age are not likely to contract. 

But we cannot afford to condmen all slang 
and idiomatic expressions, since some of them | 
are wonderfully convenient and forcible. 
Many of the expressions now in ordinary and 
reputable use are in reality of this character, 
but they have become so incorporated into 
our language, that we use them constantly, 
without thinking of, or even recognizing their 
origin. 





To be continued. 
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Theold Indian chief complained that the 
pale faces, especially women were dying ot too 
much house. The modern civilized world is 
dying of too much eat. Some people are 
afraid to eat fruit, thinking that fruit and 
diarrhoea are always associated, when, if they 
understood the true cause of diarrhwa they 
would know that it iscaused by eating meat. 
In hot weather meat putrefies very quickly, 
and during this process alkaloids are formed 
which are very poisionous,acting as emetics and 
purgatives. It istrue that fruit eaten green or 
between meals will interfere with digestion and 
cause bowel troubles; but use fruit that is per- 
fectly ripe at meal-time, and only beneficial 





fluent hand-writing of an accomplished pen- results will follow. 
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THE FAIR GOD 


Or, the Last of the ’Tzins. 
By Lew Wallace; Author of ‘‘Ben-Hur.”’ 





Sent postpaid as a premium for aclub of 10 trial 
subscribers at 25cents each; or for 8 subscribers 
and 25 cents; or 6 subscribers and 50 cents. 
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This book is beyond doubt one of the most 
powerful historical novels every written. The 
tale of the Conquest of Mexico, is a marvel of 
artistic finish. The author gives a thoroughly 
reliable, and at the same time intensely inter- 
esting account of the mode of life, domestic, 

olitical, religious and military; as also of the 

istoric course of events during that early per- 
iod of Spanish flendishness of which the book 
treats. Every feature of Aztee civilization 
necessary to render his task complete, has been 
carefully studied and grandly set forth. 

Price, including cost of postage, $1.35. 
CURTIS PUB. CO., PHILA., PA. 








Five Little Southerners. 
By Mary W. Porter. 
Sent postpaid as a premium fora club of 5 trial 


subscribers at 25 cents each; or for3 subscribers 
and 25 cents. 
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A bright jolly book, never flagging from be- 
ginning toend. It tells the expioits and exper- 
iences of five irrepressible little Southersiers. 
both black and white, amid plantation life, 
where kind hearted Aunt Joe ruled severely: 
irrepressible Arianna Green the “Topsy” of the 
plantation; old Uncle Jake, the colored gardeners 
and Aunt Dinah—always on hand to help thé 
vivacious little fellows through their difficulties 
—are all depicted with a vividness and sharpness 
of detail that lead one to believe that they —— 
drawn from real living characters. it is full oO 
pathos and genuine goodness. . : 
Cloth, 221 pages—illustrated. Price including 
»8t Of posta. e and packing 75 cents. . 

CURTIS PUB. CO., PHILA.” I A+ 
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AN ADVERTISEMENT AND WHAT CAME | 
OF IT. | 
——— 
(Concluded from page 5.) 
mother was laid in her last resting place until 
the Resurrection Day. 

Six sad and dreary weeks passed by, the | 
motherless girl refusing to be comforted. All| 
this time Lindley had refrained from distress- | 
ing her with the thought of a speedy marriage. 
At last his patience gave out. He determined 
to speak to her plainly, even though his words 
hurt alittle. That very evening he said to her, | 
“My darling, you will come to me now, will 
you not? | feel that I have the right to claim 
you.” Then, as she turned away her head, he 
continued reproachfully, “Have I not a greater 
claim upon you than any one in the world? 
And would you prefer living with these friends 
than with your husband, my love?” 

Bessie sat silent for a while, nervously twin- 
ing and untwining her slender fingers; her 
lover looked at her anxiously; she lifted her 
eyes a moment to his, which met her gaze with 
a depth of tender love. 

“You are right,” she said softly. “You have | 
a greater claim upon me than all the world be- | 
side, because I know you love me—as I love | 
you,” 

Lindley listened to the sweet, timid confes- | 
sion with happy. beating heart. Drawing her| 
close to his side, he said, 

‘When will you marry me, dear?” 

‘To-morrow, if you wish it,’’ she said. ‘But 
oh! John, I fear I will be but a sad-hearted 
bride. Will you bear with me? Will yau re- 
member that 1 am heavy hearted?” 

“T will remember, dear; and my one hope is | 
to help you through this sad time of mourn- 
ing,” he said tenderly. 

The next day at noon thetwo were wed in 
Mrs. Heyward’s parlor, she and her son being 
the only witnesses. 

Long afterward Mrs. Heyward said, ‘It was 
the saddest, strangest, sweetest wedding I ever 
beheld, and it has turned out to be a most joy- 
ous affair for them both.” 

Inimediately after the ceremony John Lind- 
ley and his bride started south. <A few days 
luter found them happily ensconced in the 
“land of orange blossoms,’ where, for a time, 
they spent long, restful days, learning to love 
and learn each other better day by day. 

One morning, leaning over her husband’s 
shoulder as he read the paper, ‘‘Why,” said 
Bessie, ‘I never saw sucha paper. There is 
nothing in it but advertisements.” 

Lindley dropped the newspaper, drew the 
dear curly head down to him and said, ‘“Sweet- 
heart, please never speak disrespectfully of ad- 
vertisements. ‘The memory of one not very 
long ago read to me throws a halo over all the 
pitiful rest.” MARIGOLD. 

[THE END.] 
aeeeenenees as 





EIGHT LITTLE HOUSEKEEPERS. 
Or, The Doings of the Forget-me-not Club. 
(Concluded from page 6.) 

grocer, or any trade she chooses, naming the 
initial letter of the first article he either made | 
or sold. This, the other players must try to 
guess, the one doing so having the next turn. 
For example: 

Sadie.—I apprenticed my son to a baker, 
and the first thing he sold was G. N 

Klsie.—Gingerbread nuts! I apprenticed my 
son toagrocer, and the first thing he sold was R. 

Kdna.— Raisins? 

Klsie.—No. 

Jennie.—Rice? Yes! T apprenticed my son 
to a tailor, and the first thing he made was C, 

Mattie.--Coat! I apprenticed my son toa 
butcher, and the first thing he sold was an 
os, 

Carrie.-What can that be? 
ox tail! ete. 

After that, the game of 

THE WEATHERCOCKS. 

First, name the four points, North, South, 
East and West. ‘The leader then takes the 
part of the ““Wind,”’ and stands in the center, 
the others ranging themselves in two or more 
files. The game begins by the Wind pointing 
to one of the points from which the wind is 
supposed to blow, at the same time calling out 
its name, at which the other players must in- 
stantly turn in the opposite direction. Yor ex- 
ample, if the Windcries “North,” the Weath- 
ercocks must turn tothesouth, and soon. At 
the word “Tempest,’’ every one must turn 
around three times, returning to precisely their 
former position. At the word “Variable,” | 
they must balance backwards and forwards 
until the Wind cries some other point, like | 
“West,” when they must sLowLy turn to the | 
east, instead of whirling rapidly in the direc- 
tion. When the Wind names a point facing 
the Weathercocks, they must remain motions 
less. Any mistake punished by a forfeit, of 
course, It makes you keep your wits about 
you, I can tell you. 

“After that, we will have one more lively 
at and then we must go home. It is 
called 


Oh, I know; 





THE FRENCH AND ENGLISH. 

“The players divide themselves into two 
equal parties, the French and English, and es- | 
tablish their camps on each side of a marked 
line. At some distance from the two armies 
they establish a ‘prison’ or ‘barracks.’ Each 
ariny chooses one or more champions; these 
begin the contest by blowing from one side to | 


the other, a feather, or tuft of down, each | iM 


champion trying to drive it from his own 
camp into that of his adversary. When, in 
spite of all their efforts it falls to the ground, 
the champion of the camp in which it makes 
its descent becomes a prisoner and goes to ‘the 
2. ’ . . . 
sarracks.’ Another champion is then appoint- 
edin his place, and the gamegoes on until all 
of one party are made prisoners.” 
This ended the games for that afternoon; and | 





4 grand time the children had, voting each one | 


“a success,”’ t six o'clock the wagon came 
for the heavy fhings, and then a tired, but de- 
lighted lot of young folks wended their way 
homewards. accompanied by the equally 
pleased older folks, while all had arms and 
ands full of lovely flowers. 


[THE END] 





RED LINE POETS. 


Any one volume sent postpaid as a premium for a club of 6 





trial subscribers at 25 cents each;or for 4 subscribers and. 


25 cents; or for 2 subscribers and 50 cents. 





Size 744x514 inches. These books are in every respect very elegant. Em- 
bossed cloth covers, Gilt and figured back, gold title stamp, gilt edges. ‘lhe 
paper is good, the print is excellent; illustrated and Red Line margins. Each 
volume is complete in itself and contains several hundred pages. 


LIST OF POETS. 


SHAKESPEARE. LONGFELLOW. 

MILTON. WHITTIER. 

BYRON. BRYANT. 

SCOTT. KEATS. 

MOORE. HOMER’S ODYSSEY, -POPE. 
POPE. HOMER’S ILIAD,—POPE. 
BURNS. SCHILLER. 

TENNYSON. GOETHE. 

MRS. HEMANS. HEINE. 


JEAN INGELOW. POETS OF AMERICA. 


HOOD. BRITISH FEMALE POETS. 
GOLDSMITH. IRISH HUMOROUS POETRY. 
WORDSWORTH. INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. 
BUNYAN. HALF HOURS WITH THE POETS. 


POETRY OF LOVE. 

The regular retail price at which this edition is usually sold is $1.25 per 
volume; we can supply any one of the above list for 75 cents. Postage and pack- 
ing each, 15 cents additional. If our subscribers wish to purchase these books in 
sets of four or six, we should recommend they be sent by express. In_ this case 
remit at the rate of 75 cents each and we will send them by Express, charges to 
be paid by the receiver. 


Lawn Tennis as a Game of Skill. 


With the Latest Revised Rules, as Played by the best Clubs. 
By Lieut. S. C. F. Peile, B. S. ©. Edited by Richard D. 
Sears. 

Sent postpaid as a premium for a club of 4 trial subscribers at 25, cents each; or for 

2 subscribers and 25 cents additional. 
CONTENTS. 

PREFACE BY ‘THE AMERICAN EDITOR 

HINTS ‘TO BEGINNERS. 

COMMON FAULTS. 

COURTS, NETS AND APPURTENANCES. 

GENERAL PRINCIPLES AND CLUB RULES, 

THE SINGLE GAME. 

THE DOUBLE GAME. 

RULES ‘THAT ARE OFTEN DISREGARDED. 

WHEN ‘TO ‘TAKE A BISQUE. 

A CHAPTER FOR LADIES. 

LAWS OF LAWN ‘TENNIS. 

TABLE SHOWING METHOD OF CALCULATING DIFFER- 

{ENTIAL ODDS. 

There has hitherto been no book treating lawn tennis as a game of skill, showing 
its possibilities and giving practical advice for the cultivation of scientific 
play. This, Mr. Peile has done, and his little volume appeals directly to that 
large class of tennis players who are anxious to become proficient in_ the sport. 
Mr. R. D. Sears, who holds the championship of America, has added much that 
will interest American Readers; his notes are always practical, and cannot fail to 
be of service, even to experts in the game. 

100 pages, Flexible cloth, postpaid 75 cents. 


Popular Books by T. 5. Arthur. 


Printed in Gocd, Clear Type, Handsomely Bound in Cloth, Gilt Side and Back. 








Any one of the 12mo. books mentioned below 
sent to anyone sending us the names of 4 trial 
subscribers at 25 cents each; or, sending 2 
subscribers and 25 cents extra. 


THREE YEARS IN A MAN TRAP. 
WOMAN TO THE RESCUE. 
GRAPPLING WITH THE MONSTER. 
FRIENDS AND NEIGHBORS. 
THE WEDDING GUEST. 
SAVED AS BY FIRE. 
THE TRUE PATH. 
WORDS OF CHEER. 
THE MOTHER’S RULE. 
CAST ADRIFT. 
OUR HOMES. 
DANGER! 
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We will send any one of the above list 
postpaid for only 45 cents—35 cents for the 
book and 10 cents for postage and packing 
—provided you do not care to raise a club 
and secure one free of expense. 
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Two Little Confederates. 


By THOMAS NELSON PAGE. 

Sent postpaid as a premium for a club of 
10 trial subscribers at 25 cents each; or, 
for 8 subscribers and 25 cents; or, for 6 
subscribers and 50 cents; or, 4 subscrib- 
ers and 75 cents. 








The two heroes of Mr. Page’s story 
are brave, winning little fellows, full of 
pluck and courage, yet tender-hearted 
withal at the suffering they cannot re- 
lieve. They are Virginia lads who have 





i\while the men went to. war. 


been left at home with their mother 
But the 
plantation is the scene of raids from 
both the gray and the blue coated cav- 
alry who engage in some hot skirmishes, 
and who supply a picturesque back- 
ground for the adventures of the lads. 
War is in the air and the boys can no 
more resist going gunning for deserters 
in the swamp than they can help 
breathing. ‘The trusting, confiding 
natures of the gallant youths and _ their 
zeal to aid the confederates lead them in- 
to some comical escapades, from which 
their sturdy manliness and _ self-reliance 
alone extricate them. ‘Taken altogether 
the story is not only entertaining, but is 
significant in its graphic picture of 
home life in Virginia during the war. 

The book contains eight artistic, full 
page illustrations. 

Sent postpaid on receipt of $1.50. 


STANDARD HISTORICAL 
WORKS. 


Any one of the following 12mos. sent post- 
paidasa premium for a club of only 4 
trial subscribers at25 cents each; or, 
Sor 2 subscribers and 25 cents additional 


Macaulay’s History of England 
Vol. I. 


Macaulay’s History of England 
Vol. I. 


Macaulay’s History of England 
Vol. Il. 


Macaulay’s History of England 
Vol. IV. 


Macaulay’s History of England 
Vol. V. 


Martineauw’s History of Eng- 
land. Vol. I. 


Martineaw’s History of Eng- 





land. Vol. Il. 
Martineau’s History of Eng- 
land, Vol. III. 


Martineauw’s History of Eng- 
land. Vol. IV. 

Stories From History. by Sir 
Walter Scott. 

Tales from English History, 
By Agnes Strickland. 

True Stories from Ancient 
History. By Agnes Strickland. 
True Stories from Modern 
History. By Agnes Strickland. 
Stories from French History. 

By Sir Walter Scott. 

Memorable Scenes in French 

| History. By Samuel H. Schmucker. 

Child’s History of Rome; Seven 

Kings of the Seven Hills, By C. H. 

B. Laing. 

Child’s History of Rome; Con- 
quests of the Seven Hills. By C. H. 
B. Laing. 

Child’s History 
Heroes of the Seven 
B. Laing. 








of Rome; 
Hills. By C. 





‘Remarkable Events in the 
| World’s History. L. H. Young. 


Handsome cloth binding, clear print, 
good paper. We will send, postpaid, any 
one of the above books on receipt of 
‘only 45 cents. 
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FINANCIAL RUIN. 


The Most Expensive of All Extravagant Habits. 
Why the Drinking Man Cannot Succeed Finan- 
cially.—Nine Out of Ten Business Failures 
Caused by Rum. 


It may be set down as a fact that the drink- 
ing man can never accumulate money, unless 
he is the fortunate possessor of a bonanza—a 
business that is, as to profits, beyond any con- 
sideration as to expenditure, no matter how 
reckless. Rum has burned a hole in his 
pocket which leaks faster than any ordinary 
business or money-making avocation will re 
plenish it. Bankruptey and financial ruin 
are inevitable. The drinking man is at a dis 
advantage in his business, because the money 
which should be used to push trade, or tide 
over dull times, or extend his operations into 
new lines or new territory, is spent for rum 
and in the excesses which follow in the trail 
of that demon. He becomes more and more 
involved and tries retre.chment in all ways 
but the one which is his ruin. He will lop 
off all needless expenditure save that for rum 
and its attendant vices, But they are like the 
horse-leech’s daughters they cry “Give, give,” 
until the man becomes desperate ; he who was 


reckless incidentally, now becomes reckless | 


habitually. The crash of financial ruin comes 
and his course from that time is a direct 
plunge into habitual drunkenness, poverty, 


and finally death. | 


Reader, did you ever consider the grim fact 
—for fact it is—-that ninety per cent. of the 
men engaged in legitimate lines of trade in 
this country fail sooner or later? And did you 
ever trace this back to its cause? The path- 
way of trade is strewn with wrecks, and nine 
out of ten of them were caused by rum. It 
should be plain to all that in these days of 
fierce competition in trade, the legitimate 
profits in any line of business are too small to 
stand the drain on the pocket imposed by the 
rum habit. Apparently the cheapest of all 
dissipations, drinking is the most costly. All 
other extravagances have a limit, but the 
thirst for rum is limitless. It is like the ocean 
which receives all the rivers of the world, yet 
it is never any fuller. The more you drink 
the more you must, and there can be but one 
end to both the drinker's money and his 
physical endurance. Rum not only costs 
frightfully in money, but it takes away the 
power to make money. It is as dangerous to 
4a man’s finances as it is to his body, his mind 
and his soul. 

But though it is a fact that ninety per cent, 
of our business men fail, sooner or later, the 
influence of rum in causing the failure of at 
least nine out of every ten is not so clearly 
seen. We do not mean to say that these all | 
fail because they drink up the money that 
should be used in business. While many do | 
this, there are many others who do not, and | 
yet whose downfall is just as surely the result | 
of rum as ifthey had tone so. Todo a suc- | 
cessful business in these rushing days, when 
every avenue of trade is the arena of keen | 
competition, requires brains. It will not do| 
that a man shall have business sagacity, that 
he shall be sharp in bargaining and quick- 
witted to avail himself of every opening for | 
profit. He must not only beall these, but he | 
must remain so; and he must. give all his at-| 
tention to business. Now, he cannot do these 
things and dally with rum. With many men 
a single glass of the infernal stuff benumbs the 
brain; and the man in this condition, with his 
mental faculties clouded with the fumes of 
rum, can never hope to succeed in the strug 
gle with a competitor of equal natural ability 
who never touches rum, and so keeps his 
head clear, his wits keen, and all his faculties 
on the alert. He who drinks will surely fall 
behind, through his dulled wits. His trade 
deserts him, he has lost the ability he once 
possessed through soaking his brain in rum, 
and he goes to the wall. The cause is stated | 
as “bad investments,’ “‘too great competi- | 
tion,’ “bad debts,” or something similar. 
But chese are the result of drink, and rum is | 
really the cause of his failure. 

The business man who begins to drink 
might just as well close up his establishment 
at once if he intends to continue the unequal 
effort to cope with rum and with his business 
rivals at the same time. There is no line of | 
safety but in the entire abandonment of rum. | 
He may keep his head above water for a few 
years, but the inevitable end will as surely 
come, Viewing these facts, is there not perti- 
nency in the claim: that it is the highest duty 
of man to save his brother man from him- | 
self?) This insidious devil of rum, when he 
once gets his claws fastened upon a victim, 
never loosens his hold till he has him at the 
mouth of the pit of hell.— Toledo Blade. 
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DRINKING AND APOPLEXY. 

The Irish World presents to its readers the 
following wholesale lesson concerning alcohol 
and apoplexy. 

“It is the essential nature of all wines and 
spirits to send an increased amount of blood 
to the brain. ‘The first effect of taking a glass 
of wine or stronger form of alcohol is to send 
the blood there faster than common. Hence 
the circulation that gives the red face. It in- 
creases the activity of the brain and it works 
faster, and so does the tongue, but as the 
blood goes faster than common to the brain, it 
returns faster and no immediate harm may 
result. But suppose a man keeps on drink- 
ing; the blood is sent to the brain so fast in 
large quantities that in order to make room 


for it the arteries have to charge themselves. | 


They increase in size, and, in doing so, they 


press against the more yielding, flaccid veins | 


which carry the blood out of the brain, and 
diminish the size of the pores—the result be- 
ing that the blood is not only carried to the 


arteries of the brain faster than is natural or | 


healthful, but is prevented from leaving it as 
fast as usual. Hence a double set of causes 
of death are in operation. Hence a man may 
drink enough brandy or other spirits in a few 
hours, or even minutes, to bring on a fatal at- 
tack of apoplexy. This is being literally dead 
drunk.” 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 


Uniform Library Edition 


Of Mrs. Ewing’s Stories in 


volumes, 


Any one ofthese volumes sent, postpaid, as a prem- | 


ium for aclub of 4trial subscribers at 25 cents 


each; or for 2 subscribers and 25 cents. Cloth | 


Ornamental Covers, 6)',x4'4 inches. 
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Neither children nor their elders can 
read too many of Mrs. Ewing’s stories. 
She does not use a word too much, or a 
word too little, when she is at her best, 
and she is at her best very often, al 
though she has written a number of 
tales. She does not preach, but her 
stories are better than sermons, they 
touch the heart, they enlarge the sym 
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pathy, they excite every tender and noble | 
emotion, they encourage religious feeling | 
and they deepen scorn for all that is 
mean and cowardly. They have an 

abundance of fresh, delightful fun, and a| 
pathos so true and deep that there are 

many of her stories which it is impossi- 

ble to read without tears. ‘There is 

nothing forced in her plots or her style. 

Her characters are natural, human, and 

have an indescribablecharm. Children 

are delighted with her stories, and grown 

people rank them among the best things 

in literature. 

JAN OF THE WINDMILL. 

Story of the Plains. 
SIX TO SIXTEEN. A story for 


Girls. 


A 


WE AND THE WORLD. A 
story for Boys. 
A GREAT EMERGENCY. 


And other ‘Tales. 
MELCHIOR’S DREAM, 

BROTHERS OF PITY, and 

Other ‘Tales. 

LOB LIE-BY-THE-FIRE, THE 
BROWNIES, and Other ‘Tales. 

A FLATIRON FOR A FARTH- 
ING. 

JACKANAPES, and Other ‘Tales, 
Comprising ‘‘ Jackanapes,’’ ‘* Daddy 
Darwin’s Dovecot,’’ and ‘* ‘The Story 
of a Short Life,’’ with a Sketch of 
Mrs. Ewing’s Life by her sister, Hora- 
tia K. F. Gatty. 

MRS. OVERTHEWAY’S RE- 
MEMBRANCES. A series of 
short stories which are supposed to be 
told by a nice old lady toa little girl 
invalid. 

All of these books are illustrated. 
‘They were sold by the Publishers when 
first issued at ONE DOLLAR per 
volume. We offer any one of them at 
ithe extremely low price of 50 cents each 
—including cost of postage and packing. 





“MARCHING TO VICTORY. 


By Charles Carleton Coffin. 


Sent postpaid 
as a premium 
for a club of 
20 trial sub- 
scribers at 25 
cents each; or 
for 15 subscrib- 
ers and 65 
cents; or, for 
12 subscribers 
and $1.00; or 
for 8 subscrib- 
ers and $1.50 
additional, 


MARCHING TO 
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| Another one of “Carleton’s” famous books. 
| Bound in cloth and gilt. Toned paper. 398 
pages and most profusely illustrated. A book 
of sterling historical value for any boy. 
One hundred years have passed ‘since “the 
Boys of 76" shouldered their muskets and 
fought for their liberties. The sufferings, hard- 
ships, hatreds and barbarities of that struggle, 
all have passed away, and Americans and Brit- 
ains are brothers but the story of the struzgle— 
the patriotism, self-denial and devotion will 
| never be forgotten. 
| Sent postpaid to any U.S, P. O. address on re- 
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‘ ceipt of $2.50. 
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FOOT POWER SCROLL SAW. 
Given as a premium for a club of25 trial subscribers at 25 cents each; 


or, for 15 subscribers and $1.25; or 10 subscribers and $1.90. 


Must be sent by Express or Freight, charges to be paid by the 
receiver. 





The entire frame-work is of Iron, 
Japanned black and striped with red. 
The Arbors &c., are of steel, carefully 
gauged and fitted to their bearings. 
The Arms and Pitman are of the best 
selected Ash. ‘The bearings to the arms 
are carefully sized, to bring them in 
perfect line. Jointed Stretcher Rod. 
The clamps have hinged jaws, to over- 
come the raking overthrow which is 
found tobe an objection common to 
most small jig saws. The blades when 
set in aclampof this description are not 
nearly so liable to be broken. 

Each machine has an Automatic 
Dust Blower, a Rotary Drill and a 
Polishing and Grinding Wheel, with a 
heavy rim of solid emery. 

The ‘Tilting Table, is arranged for 
inlaying work, and is avery desirable 
feature. 


Kach machine is securely boxed, 
and we send the necessary tools 
for setting up  and= running the 


same. We will. ship to any address, 
this Saw, with the extras, on receipt of 
$3.50, the receiver to pay the charges. 

If you want it sent by freight do not 
neglect to state this fact, mor to enclose 
25 cents topay cartage. Unless spec- 
ially instructed otherwise, we shall ship 
.these saws by Express—collect. 





Given as a premium for a club of 7 trial subscribers at 25 cents each; or, for 5 
‘ / J ’ a 
subscribers and 25 cents; or, Must 


a 


3 subscribers and 50 cents extra. 
be sent by express, charges to be paid by the receiver. 
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These tables are thoroughly well made of hard woods. ‘The legs can be un- 
screwed from the frame of the table and packed with the two extra leaves, so that 
the whole occupies but a very small space. 

It measures with both leaves inserted 
stands 17 inches high, 


2714 inches long, 14 inches wideand 
It is probably the best and most thoroughly satisfactory 
child’s extension table manufactured. 


On account of its size this table must yo by express. is se- 


curely packed in a crate. 


Each one 
Price of table boxed $1.00. 

Express charges to be paid by receiver whether purchased or sent as a 
premium for aclub. 





Three Draw 12 Line Telescope. 


Sent postpaid as a premium for a club of 17 trial subscribers at 25 
cents each; or for 15 subscribers and 25 cents; or, for 10 subscrib- 


ers and go cents. Price $2.00, and 15 cents extra for packing and 
postage. 





Length when extended 16 inches. 

Length when closed 6 inches. 

The extension tubes are of polished brass and the bi dy is covered with 
Packed in a neat cloth covered case. 


A handy companion for a stay at the sea shore or a trip to the mountains. 
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Thoroughly appreciatjng the 
fact that the market is flooded 
with embroidery materials—par- 
ticularly silks—of an _ inferior 
quality, we desire to offer to our 
subscribers and patrons, silk 
which can be relied upon as be- 
ing strictly first-class. 

By contracting with the man- 
ufacturers, for large quantities, 
we are enabled to buy at ex- 
tremely low prices, and in this 
way can offer the goods secured, 
to our subscribers, as premiums 
for new names sent in, or sell 
them at prices at which poor 
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Factory Ends of Em| 


Rope Silk, Filoselle and Plain Embroidery. 


One full ounce given for only four trial 
subscribers at 25c. each; or, for 2 subscribers 
and 25c. cash; or, we will send it to any 
address (in the U.S.) postpaid for 50 cents, 
just half the price of skein embroidery silk as 
sold in the stores at retail. 

We can send a half ounce 
package—the same goods 
but half the quantity of the 
larger package—for two new 
yearly subscribers or for 25 
cents. 

In the large silk mills MX 
where scores of girls are 
winding and spooling silk, 
at the end of every large 
hank or bobbin there will 
be left a short piece, too 
much to go on a full spool, 
not enough to make a new 
spool or skein. 

Some manufacturers are 
in the habit of tying this short piece to the next hank and winding on as before | 
but this leaves a bad knot covered up inside the spool or skein. 

We have effected an arrangement with one of the largest silk manufactur- | 
ing companies in the world—whose goods bear a well sustained reputation for 
regularity, smoothness and high grade quality, to purchase this class of silk com- 
ing direct from their winding rooms. 

It is sent to us in assorted colors—not simply three or four shades of red, 
green, blue and yellow, but all the desirable olives, delicate pinks, blues &c., 
coming haphazard from a line of 250 colors. 

It is in odd lengths, but nothing shorter than one yard, not in a tangled 
mass, but loosely thrown together so that 

EVERY YARD CAN BE USED. 

Not being regular marketable goods, it must be disposed of at the mill at a 
loss to the manufacturers and buying it in large quantities we get it at a price 
which will enable us to supply it to our subscribers as above. ‘The guad/ity of the 
silk we can unhesitatingly recommend. 


LADIES’ SPOOL SILK CASKET. 
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Given foraclub of only 4trial subscribers at 25 cents each; or,for 2 sub- 
scribers and 25 cents extra; or, sent postpaid on receipt of 50 cents. 























We have had these Caskets manufactured especially for the lady subscribers 
to the Journal who may not be able to get a first-class spool silk from their 


storekeepers. ‘The silk is ofa grade which is particularly preferred by the dress 


makers in the large cities. 


deficient in length, even though partly used. 


The caskets are well made and partitioned, have spaces for each spool, also | 


one for twist. They contain six spools, fifty yards silk, one spool O, two of A, 
two of B and one of D. 
Three ten yard spools of twist for buttonholes and hand sewing. ALL BLAck. 
These caskets are compact and convenient receptacles for holding spools, 
and will keep your silk free from dust and dirt, and are always ready for use. 





spooled at a rate of more 
than a car load of spools 


Each spool bears a guarantee band, placed there for | 
us by the manufacturers, authorizing any dry goods merchant to redeem, with a} 
full spool, any spool of this silk found to have any knot or imperfection, or to be 


silks are usually offered, and at 
the same time furnishing the 
best goods. 

If any of the JourNAL subscrib- 
ers who do not live in large 
communities, and who are an- 
noyed with fraying, splitting 
and snarling sewing silk, find 
their storekeepers can not, or 
more properly wel not furnish 
them good spool silk, let them 
get one of those caskets—which 
were gotten up for the purpose 
of meeting just such a state of 
things, and see what a comfort 














Explanatory, showing what Waste 
Silk is—Waste Silk is simply the short 
pieces (5 to 20 yards each) that accumulate 
in a large spool silk factory. 

At the end of every large hank or 
bobbin there will be left a short piece not 
enough for another full spool. 

‘To avoid knots, which 
should never occur in a first- 
class silk, the manufacturers 
with whom we deal instruct 
their hands to lay aside these 
pieces to be sold as ‘*Waste.’” } 

When © silk 


is being 


every day, the accumulation 
of 5 yard pieces and 20 yard 
pieces is quite large and ap- 
parently a great loss to the 
manufacturer ; but these folks 
tell us it pays them in the 
long run to throw away these remnants, for in pursuing this policy their silk has 
attained the same reputation for regularity of thread and freedom from knots that 
a fine grade of raw material has given to the general quality of the goods. 

We have seen a letter from Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher which, amongst other 
complimentary things about this very silk, says: ‘ * * J consider it a 
great economy, and for hand sewing, mending the many rips and tears that are a 
part of a housekeepers duties, it ts invaluable. The silk itself ts just as good as 
any Spool silk, and when disentangled (which is very easily done) it can be wound 
‘and is always ready when needed. All who try it will, Lam sure, find it not only 
economical, but a gréat convenience. * * * .” 

ach package contains more than could be purchased for One Do/lar and 
includes all sizes from OOO to —and some Buttonhole Twist. We can recom- 
‘mend this as a ‘Good thing to havein the house,’’ and feel assured it will be 
| thoroughly appreciated by our lady friends, for it will enable them to ‘‘knit up 
the ravelled sleeve of care’’ economically for a long time. 
i cceainepae 
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| Given for 4 trial subscribers at 25 cents 


Oriental Embroidering Silk. 


each; or, for only 2 subscribers and 25 cents 
extra. 


We offer this as the cheapest form of buying the best quality of embroidering 
silk in skeins. The same quantity as sold in retail stores would cost from 95 
cents to One Dollar one ounce. ‘The 
colors are assorted and are ALL FINE 
RICH SHADES. ‘The quality is of the 
best, and is pure fibre silk. We have 
it put up for us at a large silk mill, and 
as each thread is laid in straight—the 
full length—we are enabled to buy and 
offer it low— as we do not have to pay 
for the expensive skeining and knotting, 
which must all be done by hand. 

We shall positively refuse to assort 
any particular colors or shades, and 
shall send it out just as received assorted 
from the factory. 

In ordering this do not call it ‘*Waste 
Embroidery,’’ as in that case you would 
get a PACKAGE of Factory Ends differing 
in character. ‘This is regular skein Em- 
broidery Silk, assorted colors, but of 
regular lengths, only it is in one large 
hank, and not in small knotted skeins. 

Don’tconfound it with cheap, poor 
silks inferior in appearance and weight 
and made of ‘‘Spun’’ silk (i. e., the 
refuse of ‘‘pierced’’ cocoons). We will 
guarantee the quality to be first class. 

We will send it as a premium to club 
raisers for four trial subscribers, or will 
send it postpaid to any U. S. post office 
address on receipt of 50 cents. 
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ENGLISH BARMAIDS. 


One of the worst phases of liquor selling in 
London, and other English cities, is the em- 
ployment in connection therewith of young 
girls as barmaids. Commenting upon the 
White chapel gin-places, and open archways 
wherein liquors are sold, Lady Henry Somer- 
set says: “All these places are served by 
young girls. Your hearts would have sick- 
ened if you could have looked on those 
young faces. I say shame on us as a nation. 
In America the amount of drinking is enor- 
mous. But there is all honor to the nation in 
one respect; their feeling about children and 
young girls does not exist in England. You 
never find a native-born American girl serv- 
ing as a bar-maid in the States. On all the 
land over which wave the Stars and Stripes 
you will not find young girls placed in_posi- 
tions of such temptation and danger. I can- 
not here describe the horrors of that scene in 
Whitechapel, the streets illuminated by the 
lights of gin-places.” Several unsuccessful 


attempts have been made, from time to time, | 


to introduce the bar-maid system in this city, 
but happily they have thus far been frowned 
down by an indignant public opinion.—Na- 
tional Temperance Advocate. 
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We see now in the papers no less than four 
advertisements of watchesto be given away, 
to be sold for much less than the cost of pro- 
duction, and all are coupled with the proviso 
that the fools sending for them are to send a 


subscription to one of several mushroom self- | 
styled papers, published by frauds and cheats. | a good set of files and records. 


We sincerely hope there arenone among our | 
numerous family so foolish as tobe duped by 

these tempting but fraudulent offers. 
watches are the worst, cheapest, most worth- | 


|} date of sending the previous letter as “some 
| time ago,”’ or “last Fall,”’ but give us as near- 


— should be written very plainly and in 
full. We must know in every Case the name of 
the person who sends us a club, even if it is 
but twonames. We enter no names which 

| come in clubs ut.less we know the name of the 
sender, Save delay and send your name rath- 
er than wait for us to write to some member 
of the club for it, for we cannot enter two 
more names coming together, unless we know 
the name of the person sending them. 

3. The name of each subscriber should be 
plainly written and in full. 

4. The names. post-offices and States t 
which the papers are to be sent, should always 
be given. 

5. Inselecting a premium always exercise 
care in explanation. Be sure you have taken 
pains to thoroughly explain just what it is 
you want, and that the number of subscribers 
or amount of money and number of subscri- 
bers, entitles you to the premium selected, and 
is in accordance with our offer as made, and | 
let us know to whom the premium is to be 
sent. Do not figure out an offer to suit your- 
self and then complain because we are not 
willing to accept outside helpin arranging our 
business. 

6. If you have previously sent us subscri- 
bers or money for which a premium has not} 
been sent you, and we are hoiding the same 
|to your credit—should you send additional 

| names or money, or both, donot refer to the 


, 


| 


ly us possible the actual date and the names 
of subscribers already sent in. Wehave abso- 
lutely no memory whatever—but we do 


have | 


As has already been explained in the Jour-| 
NAL, the change in the price of the paper ne-| 


These | cessitates an entire alteration of our premium | sult of our investigation, 


offers made at the old subscription rate. The} 
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duly anxious and stir us up at once with a 
long letter. 

Package mail goes more slowly than regular 
etter mail, and Express companies are not al- 
ways prompt. Besides we may be unusually 
I and able to get off all our orders 
with the promptness we should desire ; and at 
times when we have an unusually heavy de- 
mand for a certain class of articles, it is al- 
most impossible to avoid running out of stock 
in some few things—although wetry our best 
noi to ds 


I 
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THE AMERICAN BOY’S 
HANDY BOOK; 


Or, What to do and How to do it. 
By DANIELC. BEARD. 


Given as a premium to any boy who will send 
us a club of 11 trial subscribers at 25 cents 
each; or 9 subscribers and 25 cents; or 7 sub- 
scribers and 50 cents additional. Postage 
and packing 20 cents extra, 


| 


Wait five or ten days or even two weeks! 


and then write us a letter, and give us the fol- 
lowing points: 

The date on which you mailed your order. 

Did it contain the names of new subscrib- 
ers? 

If so, give the names and addresses. 

If the letter contained money—state the 
amount, 

If the first letter was registered give us the 
date of the registry receipt. (If Money Or- 
der, number, &c ) 


We have at times received over ten thou- 





sand letters in a single day's mail, requiring | 
the services of over twenty people to open and | 


properly assort them, 

Our files and records are arranged by dates. 

We shall be glad to reply to all communica- 
tions but can do absolutely nothing in the 
matter of complaints unless you furnish us 
dates. Don’t reply and say you cannot re- 
collect. If you cannot remember how ean you | 
expect us to quess? Give us all the assistance 
in your power. 

We ask for the information as material to 
work with, and the matter under discussion shall 
be attended to, to the best of our ability and you 
shall receive a reply in accordance with the re- 
But a letter or 
postal card written to us before we report to 


less class of cheap brass, not worth, for use, number of subscribers necessary to secure a 
ten cents a dozen, and these sharp knaves try | premium is in many cases reduced one halt.| cause delay and confusion. 

one dodge for fleecing the unwary until it | What we then offered for eight subscribers can Your complaint once sent us, must go through 
pays no longer, and then resort to some new | now be secured for four, two subscribers will 


the hands of our complaint clerks and a report 
one, something equally worthless, but which | now secure a four subscriber premium and so| must be made. 


| you will not hurry us in the least; it will only 


they manage to picture in equally high colors. | 
We warn all our friends to beware of all the| 
taking schemes hailing from Chicago; they are 
all worked by a lot of scamps who have no 
right to be outside of the penitentiary, and | 
the only safety is to have nothing todo with | 
them. Keep your money in your pocket, and 
let their watches alone; both are equally | 
fraudulent, and we are sorry to see so many | 


exemplary papers admitting these frandulent | cured Registered Letters may be used, as all} ~ 


advertisements into their columns. It can’t | 
be possible that they are so hard up that their | 
necessities compel them to accept such; and 
worse yet, we are pained to see some editors 
going so far out of their way as to commend 
the cheats to their readers. 


-o- 


Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett, although in 
receipt of the largest income now maae by any 
woman in America, is by no means wealthy. 
She earns an average of forty thousand dol- 
lars a year by her pen, one item of which is 
five hundred -a week from the Broadway 
Theater. But Mrs. Burnett has fads that are 
expensive. She isone of Worth’s best cus- 
tomers, and his annual bill against her is 
something enormous. Besides her extrava- 
gant taste in dress, Mrs. Burnett has spent a 
wrodigions amount of money in hospitalities 
hee with the hope of making herself as great 
a social success in New York as she isin 
Washington. But the metropolis which 
bears the Atherton, the Wilcox and the Rives, 
never could be persuaded to take up Mrs. Bur- 
nett since her divorce. So she has shaken 
the dust of Fifth Avenue from her bronze 
heels, and returned to Washington with the 
disgusted intention of ending her days there. 


~o- 








Thegreat beauties who take the social prizes 
in marriage are almost all bred inthe lesser 
towns, where a less conventional society gives 
women a snatch at freedom in girlhood. You 
don't find them growing up with calisthenics, 
health lifts and a massayeuse to do their ex- 
ercise for them. You all remember the pain- 
ful story of agirl ina city home, surrounded 
by every care, who was strangled in the cords 
of her “health-pull”’ one evening, little more 
than a year since. Scarcely more pitiful is her 
fate than that of the girls brought up to de- 
pend on such substitutes for work and exer- 
cise if they live. A sick anzemic woman, un- 
used, unable to care for herself or others is 
the most pitiable, repugnant object in creation, 
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Mrs. Bloomfield f Philadelphia, 
who makes her home in London, is one of 
the wealthiest American widows. She _ is 
about sixty years of age, of little more than 
average height, and inclined to plumpness. 
Her hair is snow-white, and rolled high up 
from her forehead. Mrs. Moore has written 
one or two books, besides pamphlets and mag- 
azine articles, the latter two advocating the 
Keeley motor, in which she is a firm believer 
and large stockholder. 


Moore, 0 
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on—ercept in the case of premiums formerly 
offered for two subscribers. We offer and give 
no premium whatever for a single name. 

How to Send Money by Mail. 


Post Office Money Orders, Bank Checks, or 
Drafts and Express Money Orders are the 
safest means of transmitting money through 


the mails. When neither of these can be pro- | 





postmasters are required to rezister letters on 
application. 

We shall not be responsible for money sent to} 
us in ways differing from the above. 

A P.O. Money Order is obtainable in most | 
large towns. It costs but five cents to buy a| 
money order for any amount under five dol-| 
lars, payable at the Philadelphia Post-office, 
and you run no risk whatever in sending it. 
Every year hundreds of letters which con- 
tained money, and which have been mailed to 
us, are lost, or miscarry in the mails. In 


| ninety-nine cases in a hundred these letters | 


are never recovered or heard from. We have| 
never known of a loss of money sent by Mon- | 
ey Order. The original can always be suc- | 
cessfully traced, or a duplicate issued. 

Credits. 

Many of our Club raisers in working for a 
premium, send us the names as received, and 
finally claim a premium for the number in| 
aggregate. In some instances these accounts 
extend over a period of two years. 

Yo facilitate and provide for this arrange- | 
ment, we have instituted and maintained, at 
a very considerable cost, a Credit Department. 
With a subscription list the size of ours the 
amount of work and detail is something enor- 
mous. Every precaution to insure absolute | 
correctness has been adopted, but in spite of! 
all our pains, our patience and power of en 
durance is taxed tothe utmost. At times it 
would seem as if some of our subscribers, in- 
stead of trying to aid us ip keeping their ac- | 
counts straight, taxed their ingenuity to de- | 
vise methods to confuse us and preclude the 
possibility of getting at a satisfactory conclu- | 
sion of the matter under discussion. 

We shall deem it a favor if our friends who 
are sending us in clubs of subscribers, will 
carefully read what follows and try to transact 
their business with us on the basis explained. 

1. We shall not enter names of subscribers 

on our subscription lists unless the name of 
the person sending us the names is given. If 
you don't give it in the first place, and in the 
original communication, we shall write one 
of the subscribers to find out—all this time 
no one is receiving papers. Before we can en- 
ter two or more names coming to us as sub 
scribers we must know who sends them in. 
2. WE DO eredit single subscriptions, when 
sent in by some one other than the subscriber, 
but WE DO NOT credit them unless a_re- 
quest to that effect is plalnly made até the time 
the one name is sent. 

The reason is—thousands of single names 
are sent us every month by people who never 
have a thought of sending a second name, or 
of working for a premium. Why should we 





Miss Nannie Mayo Fitzhugh, author of 
“°Tother Miss Mandy,” ina late number of 
Harper's Magazine, livesin Kentucky, and is a 
new writer of much promise. 


oe 


A Few Words 
Premium 


About 
Offers 


Our 


Which Should be Read by all who 
Contemplate Sending us Clubs of 
Subscribers’ Names. 


In offering premiums to be given to our 
friends and subscribers, we desire to offer as 
well, a few words of advice, relative a the best 
methods of sending in clubs, and of ensuring 
a prompt and satisfactory response. 

hen writing us a letter six things should 
be plainly and correctly stated: 


credit all these for the benetit of a few (or, 
more truthfully a great many) who carelessly 
omit to state that they wish the name they | 
send credited in anticipation of sending others? 
Think of the wilderness of names uselessly 
copied and recorded ! 

We do allow club raisers to count their own 
subscribtions, or renewal of former subscrip- 
tions “as one of a club,’ but it must come 
with others as a club. We are not going to 
accept one name sent in by a subscriber and | 
send a two subscriber premium because the 
sender has subscribed herself six. months be- 
fore. 

Our premium offers are made not as Rewards 
of Merit to people for subscribing to the 
JourgNAL but as an incentive to club raising, 
and we send them to subscribers who have 
sent us new subscribers, as a recognition of 
work honestly done in our interest and in ac- | 
cordance with our premium offers. Our offers | 
are made in good faith and we expect them to| 





1. The amount of money enclosed it 
letter. ; 
2. The name of the person sending the 


1 the 
> 


be accepted in the same spirit. 
Delays. If the goods ordered do not come 
quite so soon as you expected, do not feel un- 


‘ 


We try to conduct our business in a way 
and by systems which will insure all our 
friends a prompt, satisfactory and courteous 
treatment, but we are not by any means in- 
fallible. However, if our many correspond- 
ents would endeavor to follow out some of 
the plans we have suggested it would help us 
along wonderfully. 





SIX LITTLE REBELS. 
By Mrs Kate Tannatt Woods. 


Sent postpaid as a premium for a club of 7 trial 
subscribers at 25 cents each; or for 5 subscribers 
and 25 cents; or 3 subscribers and 50 cents. 
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This is astory of boys and girls dur- 
ing the first years of our civil war. Five 
of the ‘‘little rebels,’’the motherless sons 
of arichSoutherner, were sent from Rich 
mond to Washington and placed under the 
guardianship ofa good doctor there. ‘The 
sixth ‘little rebel’’ is a colored boy who 
accompanies the children. ‘The charac- 
ters are finely drawn—fresh and natural 
as a June morning, and a finer group of| 
children would be hard to reproduce in| 
any part of the world. Boys and girls) 
could hardly have that great chapter in| 
our history, whose events they are too 
young to remember, more truthfully | 
and interestingly told than itis in this | 
unpretending little story. The fact is| 
the story reads, like a record ofactual life, 
and not a story at all. 

Cloth—gilt and silver stamps, over 
400 pages, thoroughly illustrated. Price 
go cents; postage and packing 10 cents 
extra. 


} 
| 
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* JULES VERNI 
SIX OF JULES VERNE'S 
POPULAR BOOKS, 
Any one of the following books sent postpaid as a prem- 
ium for 4 trial subscribers at 25 cents each; or for 2 


subscribers and 25 cents additional, 


UNDERGROUND CITY. 


| AT THE NORTH POLE. 


DESERT OF ICE. 

WRECK OF THE CHANCELLOR. 
TOUR OF THE WORLD IN 80 DAYS. 
20,000 LEAGUES UNDER THE SEA. 


The first three are profusely illustrated. 
All clear, distinct type, Good paper, 
Handsome cloth binding. Sent post- 
paid on recept of 45 cents each. 


| 


This is an excellent publication and 
has this great advantage over its predeces- 
sors, that most of the games, tricks and 
other amusements described in it are 
new. It tells boyshow to make all kinds 
of things—boats, traps, toys, puzzles, 
aquariums, fishing tackle; how to tie 
knots, splice ropes, to make bird calls, 
sleds, blow guns, balloons; how to rear 
wild birds, to train dogs and do the 
thousand and one things that boys take 
delight in. ‘The book is illustrated in 
such a way that no mistake can be made; 
and the boy who gets a copy of this 
book will consider himself set up in 
business. 

Size 7%x5% in. Cloth handsome 
covers 391 pages, over 300 illustrations. 

Price $1.50. Postage and packing 20 
cents extra. 

THE AMERICAN GIRL’S 
HANDY BOOK; 

Or, Howto Amuse Yourself and Others. 
By Lina and Adelia B, Beard, 


Sent asa premium to any girl who will send 
us a club of 17 trial subscribers at 25 cents 
each; or for 15 subscribers and 25 cents; or 

for 10 subscribers and 90 cents additional, 

Postage and packing 20 cents extra, 


| 


me | 
WERICAN 
GIRLS | 
Waly | 
i OOK 
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This book is crammed with just the 
practical information that girls want 
about their amusements and work, both 
in and out of doors, through all the sea- 
sons of the year, profusely illustrated by 
helpful designs. ‘This book was highly 
recommended by the late Miss Alcott, 
and GRACE GREENWOOD wrote: ‘It isa 
treasure,which once possessed,no practi- 
cal girl would willingly part with. ‘The 
book preaches the gospel of cheerfulness, 
industry, economy and comfort.’’ ‘The 
games described are refined; the articles 
to be made are of materials inexpensive 
and within easy reach; they are original 
as well as thoroughly practical. Ameri- 
can girls are to be congratulated that 
such a book has been prepared for them. 

We consider it superior to any book 
of this class which has ever been pub- 
|lished. Size 7%x5%in. Cloth and 
igilt. 474 pages, over 500 artistic illus- 
trations. 

Price $2.25. 
cents extra. 





Postage and packing 20 





In raising a club for a Premium it is 
not always best to delay sending in 
| those first obtained until the full num- 
| ber necessary for the Premium desired 
ihas been secured. Send themas received, 
‘in small clubs of three or four, and _re- 
_ quest that they be credited to you. Donot 
| neglect to demand acredit in every case. 
| WE CREDIT NO NAMES UNLESS 
SO INSTRUCTED. 











Complete Set of Tools and Chest. » 7s Rieti 
Given as a premium for a club of 45trial subscribers at 25 cents each; Bea Trl Engine. 


or, for 35 subscribers and $1.25; or 25 subscribers and $2.50; or Given as a premium for a club of ro trial subscribers at 25 cents each; or, for only 
20 subscribers and $3.15. 8 subscribers and 25 cents extra; or, 6 subscribers and 50 cents extra. 
Mailed on receipt of 30 cents additional to cover cost of postage and pack 
ing, or sent by express, charges payable by the receiver. 
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‘This is one of the latest productions, and is modelled after and has all the 
essential features of a 
“Cornish Pumping Engine.’’ 
| The Boiler is mounted in imitation of the usual brick setting, including 
| iron stays and working furnace door for management of fires. 
| The top of Boiler is provided with Manhole, Gallows Frame with Walking 
Beam, and Filler with Safety Valve. Instead of an oscillating Cylinder, there 
‘These chests must be sent by express, charges to be paid by the receiver. |has been arranged as a special feature a new device for the introduction of steam 
‘The chest, in which these tools are packed is strong and well made, of chest- | into a stationary, vertical Cylinder, consisting of rocking Valve with valve Rod, 
nut wood,trimmed with Walnut mouldings; has Bronze lifting handles. The tray | worked by an eccentric on the main shaft, the inlet of steam to the Steam Chest 
is fitted with compartments for small tools. being controlled by ascrew Throttle valve. 
The outfit comprises ‘The Engine is made entirely of metal, all the parts are carefully and accur- 
45 Assorted Tools ately adjusted, 


with a Bracket Saw Outfit. | No boy need be told of the amount of enjoyment |The whole constituting one of the most perfect Model 
obtainable by the possessor of a nice and complete assortment of wood working Engines yet produced. 

tools, or of the infinite variety of things to be made, and of the odd jobs to be ; ; Sion tnt | f the 
done Profit as well as pleasure, may be derived from their use. It is an excellent study for a boy who wishes to learn something of the na 


The tools we offer are not cheap, useless toys. ‘They are practical and | ‘re of steam and its uses, and in operation it is highly interesting and instructive 
good work can be done with them. The Plane Lrons, “aws, Chisel,Screw Drivers, Each Engine is thoroughly tested and carefully packed ina wooden locked- 
Awls &c., are warranted steel. ° corner box, ready for mailing or expressing. — . ; 

, The assortment of Tools is as follows: _ Full directions for running the Engine will be found in each box, with price 
o Mined Wie: ee a list of duplicate parts, which « an be obtained direct from the manufacturer 
1 Marking Gauge. » Sintehet. We will sendit on receipt of $1.75 and 30 cents additional to pay cost of 
1 Cast Steel Firmer Chisel, with handle. 1 Carpenter’s Templet. postage and packing; or, send it by express, charges to be paid by the receiver, 
1 Regulator. 1 Cast Steel Nail Punch. on receipt of $1.75. 
1 Boxwood Rule, 2 ft. 1 Malet. - . 


: Ghelk Line, ne i Carpenter's Brace Bit Stock OUR NEW FAVORITE ENGINE. 


; an” cannes . rsa og t aacega Bits. Sent as a premium for a club of 4 trial subscribers at 25 cents each; or 
. 1 Straig ge. : 3 

1 Cast Steel File and Handle. 1 Trying Square. for 2 subscribers and 25 cents. 15 cents extra must be sent to 

1 Carpenter’s Mitre Box. 1 Hand Screw. prepay postage and packing, or we will send it by express, 


1 Drawing Square. 1 Spirit Level. charges to be paid by the receiver. 
1 Lead Pencil. 1 Bench Vise. 
1 Sportsman’s Knife, containing 7 imple- 1 Chalk Line Reel. 
ments. 1 Plumb Bob. 
1 Smoothing Plane. 1 Bracket Saw Outfit, containing one Steel 
1 Nail Hammer. Bracket Frame, 2 Saws, 1 Awl, and 
25 Ornamental Designs. 

Price of Chest Complete, $7.00. We consider this chest, as we 
send it out, the cheapest assortment of good tools we have ever seen. ‘The con- 
tents in detail could not be purchased at any hardware store for anything like 
the amount named. We buy in quantitv fromthe manufacturers—our subscrib- 
ers in purchasing get the benefit. 

This chest must go by Express, and the charges are to be paid by the recciver 


Bracket Saw and Outht. | 


Given as a premium for a club of 5 trial subscribers at 25 cents 
each; or for 3 subscribers and 25 cents; or 2 subscribers and 4o 
cents. Send 18 cents extra for postage and packing 
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The Favorite is new this season, and 1s now ready for shipment [It meas- 
ures 6 inches in height. 

This is a smaller Engine than our Upright, and was designed expressly to fill 
the demand for a less expensive machine. 

IT IS SUITABLE FOR BEGINNERS IN THE STUDY OF 
STEAM. 

| It is a model Steam Engine, complete and perfect, and all its parts are firm- 
‘ly connected, so that it can be readily moved from one place to another while in 
The Saw F ore j i " ae es .. | operation. 

ij he Saw Frame is made of spring steel, and measures 5x12 inches. It is) The essential parts are as perfect and made as carefully as our larger and 
Nickeled and has a Japanned handle. gists ser ss Rasines } 

The outfit includes fifty fuil sized designs, for agreat variety of fancy and) HE vavonTeR HAS SUFFICIENT POWER TO RUN 
— one dozen Saw Blades, one Drill Point, a Sheet of Pransfer | SMALL TOYS. 

One of these outfits will be source of profit as well as pleasure to any boy | Richly finished in red and gold colors 7 
who secures it. An infinite variety of ornamental articles for interior decoration | Each Engine is thoroughly tested and fully warranted, and carefully pac ked 
can be fashioned from wood, and with alittle practice, successful work can be|in a wooden locked-corner box; ready for mailing or expressing. a 
done with a variety of materials, bone, ivory, brass &c. ‘Thissaw is not a toy, Full directions for running the Engine will be found in each box, with price 
but a practical tool—susceptible of skillful handling, and requiring but little| list of duplicate parts, ; ; 
practice, for the successful production of artistic work. | This Engine can be sent either by mail or express 

We will send this outfit on receipt of 93 cents, 75 cents for the outfit and | Price, including cost of packing and postage, 65 cents. . 

18 cents for postage and packing. Price, by express, charges to be paid by the receiver, 50 cents. 
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MARRIED A BOGUS LORD, 
Deserted by Her Husband, a Baltimore Girl is 
Forced to accept Charity from Strangers. 
On one of the he ward-bound ships which 
left Liverpool this week is an Amer rir] 
who married a man for his titleand who came 
abroad to learn the usual bitter lesson. Two 
years ago she was known as Miss Constable 
living at Baltimore, well connected and with 
enough money to enable her to to New 
York to study music. She went toa boarding 
house on EastSeventeenth street, nearthe Amer- 
ican School of Opera, and there met Baron | 


en 
sill 


ro 


E. von Sucrow, who was introduced to her by 
an Englishman, a fellow-boarder M. von 
Sucrow was a good-looking, plausible talker 
and claimed to be an officer in the German 
army with an estate and a big income, Miss 
Constable was believed to have a fortune of 
herown. The Baron made love, proposed 


was accepted and married with very little in- | 
quiry on Miss Constable's part as to the truth | 
about his alleged abroad, The 
wedding took placeon September 18 last, at 
St. Paul’s Church, and was performed by the 
Rey. Dr. Hedges. There was also a civil cere- 
mony atthe City Hall, Philadelphia, performed 
by Mayor Fitler. After a brief M. de| 
Sucrow and his wife went back to the Seven- | 
teenth strect boarding house. The Baron soon 
discoverd that he had married a poor girl, and 


COnNMeCCTIONS 
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she, on her sidewas brought to realize that if 
he had a large fortune in Germany, he had at 
any rate very little ready money with him. 
He told her a long yarn about the anger of his 
parents at his marriage, in consequence of 
which, he declared, his remittances had not 
come to hand His wife believed him. He 
made her bdPFow enough from her friends to 


get along with. Finally he started for Europe 
ostensibly to look after his fortune and estate, 

In avery short time his wife became con- 
vinced that he did not mean to come back. 
She then started after him, and on her arri- 
val here put up atthe Langham Hotel, She had 
to pawn her wedding ring and other jeweiry to 
pay her bill during the first weeks. Last Tues 
day she had no money left to pay the account 
due, and was told that she would have to 
leave. In diredistress she went to the Ameri 
can Legation and told the Charge d’ Aflaires, 
Mr. Henry White, practically the same story | 
as she told the World correspondent, except 
that she mentioned the name of one of her 
cousins, who is the wife of Mr. John Kinnard, 
of 420 North Fourth street, St. Louis, and that 
she mentioned as friends several people in 
Baltimore and Washington whom Mr. White 
knew. She said that she knew Lawyer Horn 
blower, of New York. and declared that she 
should put the case in his hands when she got 
home. 

The woman’s appearance and refined man- | 
ners impressed Mr. White, and he wired 
Berlin to find out just who Baron von Sucrow | 
vas. ‘The answer came promptly to the effect 

1at no such man was connected with the Ger- | 
man army, and that there was no such man 
owning any estate in Germany. The men in 
Berlin. and London whom the bogus Baron 
claimed as his intimate friends have declared 
that they never knew him. — Finally the wo- 
man became convineed that she had been 
duped by a fortune-hunterand then deserted, 
Mr. White exerted himselfamony a few friends 
and raised money enough to pay hotel bills, to 
get the wedding ring out of pawn and to buy a 
ticket back to America.—Lendon Cable to the 
New York World. 
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John Wanamaker is a great believer in the | 
importance of close relationship between em- | 
ployer and employe. There is no tyranny of 
organization in his house. A cash boy may at 
any time appeal to the proprietor. Ife has a 
civil service system and a plan of marking by 
which he knows the yearly, monthly and 
weekly record of each of his 4,000 employes, | 
Promotions are made according to the show- 
ings of this plan. There is a profit sharing | 
system in the business, too, and by it about 
$140,000 is each vear apportioned among em- 
ployes, in addition to their . -laries. 

Wanamaker’s Philadelphia store is a third 
larger than the world famous Bon Marché of 
Paris. In the busiest season it disposes of a | 


million dollars’ worth of goods a week. It is an | ? 


TYPE-WRITER. 


ideal place to work. There is plenty of room, 
light and air for the clerks. They are not for- 
bidden to sit down during business hours. 
They are given a full hour for luncheon, andi 
luncheon 


hour at Wanamaker’s produces a 


spectacle worth going miles to see. Here is a 
spacious room filled with little tables. © Hun- 


dreds of young women are eating their lunch- 
eons. Most of them have brought food from 
home, and these cold lunches they supplement | 
with cups of fragrant coffee, glasses of pure 
milk, summer drinks, soups or hot dishes 
served them from the big kitchen at prices 
barely covering cost. In the adjoining room 
are scores of easy chairs and lounges, a dozen 
singing birds, plenty of plants and flowers, a} 
piano and an organ, and a large library of well 
selected books. Luncheon hour passed amid 
such comborts is not only rest and refreshment, 
but delight and benefit. The men are similarly | 
cared for in another part of the building. 
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Warranted not to break 
rollup with 


OME YEARS WEAR. 
If they do we will 
cheerfully return 
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them, if the Corset 
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Satisfactory in all respects 
After Three Weeks Wear, 
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Chicago and New York. 
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Have you got a Cornish Organ or Pianos. 
iF NOT, WHY NOT ? 


pany ya peepee 


,YOU CAN GET ONE | gg 
RIGHT AWAY o* 
on YOUR OWN 
TERMS 
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Have you used 


P EARS soap 
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Bm, “SINGLE ORGAN OF PIANO FROM 
= THE MANUFACTURER AT WHOLESALE PRICE. 





We have decided to offer the whole of our different styles 
of Organs and Piunos on our Juatly Cele- 
brated ANSTALLMENT PLAN. gs @® 


We will ship you any Organ or 4q* 


Piano you wishon TEN . e “ 
DAYS’ TEST TRIAL , 


—s 

RP ae WS 

as B 

dy Se E 


phe 


os pay freight both ways. 
money till 


e 


6 ia to fend us 
m \ as to your responsi 
Tv \W Run No Risk, If you are 


We don’t 


WE CAN SAVE U Mo 
(@ Any Organ or Piano sold on above terms. 


e 


Full partioulars sont free. All Communications promptly attended to. ft / 
Send Immediately for our New 1889 Illustrated Catalogue. 





C77 All you have to do 


with the Organ or Piano we send you, we 


ou know what you are buying, 
(ew Pay a small Sum down after Trial and 
the Balance in Easy Monthly Installments, 
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EMPIRE 


h WRINGS DRYER,WEARS LONGER and 
Ie isthe only wringer which does not have 
EO) the crank attached to either roll, é# és 
=» constructed tn this way to save labor, 
It is warranted against defects, requires 
novil and wver rusts, 


Address: CORNISH & CO. Washington, 





mal 
BBAVE YOU ARTIFICIAL TEETH? 


EER ES ES to anv address. 





ewe ire 
(t+ : 


It is the only purchase 


Does not 





ple Wring 


gear Wringer mad 


7, 
New Jersey... 







9 from factory 


Empire Wringer Co., Auburn, NVY, 
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THE 


} > 
EMPIRE *s 
0 Grease the Clothes. Solid OY 
4s 8 Parehano 
Hardware Dealers seliit. 7¥ ear. 


Agents wanted 


For 35 cents you can enjoy life, notwithstanding. 
Buy a Florence Dental Plate Brush—if you cannot find it send 


for circulars. 


Brush sent by mail on receipt of price. 


itis a Marvelous Brush. 


THE ONLY PRACTICAL 


LOW-PRICED 


qMARACT ERS 


cnt ALOGUE FR 





FIRST-CLASS, RAPID, DURABLE 


BUSINESS TYPEWRITERS. 


World Typewriter, 44 Characters, 
World Typewriter, 77 Characters, 


Catalogue free, 


| FLORENCE MANUFACTURING CO. 


$10. 
$15. 


Address Typewriter Depart. Pope 


Mf. Co. Makers of Columpia Cycles, Boston, New 
York, Chicago. 


THE WONDERFUL 
LUBURG CHAIR, 


Automatie Brake 

on all 

Coaches FREE 

WHEEL CHAIRS 
TO HIKE, 

y, SPECIAL FREK 

DELIVERY. 


wholesale factory prices. 
Send stamp for (Awd mead 
ame goods desired. 
LUBURG MFG. Co., 
146 A. Sth St, Philada., Pa, 
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FACIAL BLEMISHES 


The largest Establishment in the World for 
the treatment of Hair and Scalp, Eezema, 
Moies,Warts,Supertious Hair, Birthmarks, 
Moth, Freckles, Wrinkles, Red Nose, Ked 
Veins, OilySkin,Acne,Pimples, Blackheads, 
Barber's Itch, Scars, Pittings/~Powder 
Marks, Bleaching, Facial Development ,ete. 
Send 10 ete. for 128-page book on 
all skin imperfections and their treatment. 
JOHN H. WOODBURY, Dermatolo-. 
kist, 210 West 424 8t., NEW YORK CITY,N.Y, 
P. 8.—Use Woodbury’s FaclalSeap for the skin 
Sad scalp; for vale at all druggists, or by mall, GO cents. 






Will be found invali.ible for 
Cholera Infantum 
and all Summer Complaints, 
children or adults. His nota 
enedicine but willbe retained 
& sustain life when everything 
@lse fails, 4sizes35 cts, up. 





| mailto W. T. 
|N Kvery box is warranted to cure or money re- | 





FLORENCE, MASS 


BROWN’S 
FRENCH 
DRESSING 


FOR 
LADIES’ & OHILDREN’S 
BOOTS AND SHOES. 


Awarded highest honors at 

Phila., 1876 | Melbourne, 1880 
Berlin, 1877 | Frankfort, 1881 
Paris, 


1878 |} Amsterdam, 1883 
New Orleans, 1884-85. 
Paris Medal on every bottle. 
Beware of Imitations. 
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What! Corns and Bunions all gone?" 

“Yes,T am happy to say, through the merits of 
Hanson’s Magic Corn Salve | can now walk 
With ease. 


ILANSON'’S 
MACIC 
CORN SALVE. 


Tf your druggist does not keep it, do not let him = con- 
vince you that some imitation is just as good; send by 
ON CO., Schenectady, 

funded, 
Price 15 and 


”ABIRD 


T The Great Secret of 
the Hartz Mountain,Ger\ 
will restore the song of 
vent their ailments and 
condition. It makes canari \) 
shedding feathers, Sent by 
15c. Sold by all druggists. —. 
Bird Food Co., 400 N. 3d 


-PEERLESS DYES 


25cents. 











the Canary Breeders of 
many. ird Manna 
Cage Birds, will pre- 
® keep them in good 
essing, even while 
mailon receipt of 

Bird Book free. 
St., Phila. Pa 


Are the BEST. 
SoLp BY DRUGGisTS. 


‘ween Anpree °*» 
YOUR ADDRESS Postal Card 


Mailed to us, brings you promptly 30 samples of 
eloth, guaranteed self-measurement blanks, whereby 
| you can have your clothing cut to orderand sent to 
uny express or P.O, Pants, $3 to $5, Suits, 313.25 to $21. 


PLYMOUTH ROCK PANTS CO. 
Il to 17 Eliot St. or 18 Summer St. Boston, Mass, 


| Or call at‘our nearest BRANCH STOKE: 
255 Broadway, New York; 943 Pennsylvania 
Ave., Washington, D.C.; 72 Adams St., Chi- 
,;engo, Fll.; Burnside Bullding, Worcester, 
Mass.; Gliimore House, Springfield, Mass.; 
914 Main St,, Richmond, Va.; 195% Westmin- 
ater St., Providence, +3 Old Register 
Building, New Haven, Conn 


LADIE 


Greatest inducements to get 
orders for our celebrated Teas, 
Coflees and Baking Powders. 


GET PREMIUM 27, 


For full particulars address 
P.O. Box 289, New York,N.Y 
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GREATAMERICAK 


E 


ComPANY 


The Promenade: 


PROCTER & GAMBLE’S VEGETABLE GLYCERINE 
KEMOVES BLOTCHES, DUST, KREDNE AND 
GREASE FROM ‘THE SKIN AFTER EXPOSURE 
rO THE AIR IN WALKING, DRIVING OR 
TRAVELLING, 


FOR PARTICULARS EK ELEGANT BOOK OF 
fOILET KECIPES THAT CAN BE PREVAKED 
KASILY AND CHEAVLY AT HOME SENT TO 
ANY ADDKESS FOR TWO TWOrCENT STAM) 

| ADDKESS, 


Procrer & GAMBLE, 


GLYCERINE DEp’?, CINCINNATI, O. 
7 YT 1 “ay 
THE GRIFFIN RUG MACHINE 
Leads All its Competitors. : 

It works either rags or 
yarn, is Simple, Durable, 
and EASY TO OPERATE. 
Price, by mail, 

Plain, $1.00, 
Nickel Plated, $1.50 

Satisfaction guaranteed 
or money refunded. Send 
for Circulars. 

Agents Wanted, 
G. W. GRIFFIN & CO., 
Franklin Fails, N.E. 


A Perfect Safety Pin at last. 


THE ROYAL. 















CA cmbinnes —¢ 








The pin is positively guided into the shield 
from either side, without any attention belle 
quired by the user to direct it. jeld 

The pin can also be taken out of the eh eo 
from either side, which will be found a grea 
vantage in use. den- 

The pin cannot become unshielded acei 
tally, owing to the shape of the shield. — 

1 dozen of each size (3 sizes) sent by mail post ref 
on receipt of 25 cents, Send stamp, postal net* or 


Address, Geo. Frost & Co., Box 1604, Boston, Mass 
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Phillida. (Illus.) - - - - - - - -- Maup Howe. 
All Hallow Eve. (lllus.) - - - + Mrs. A. G. Lewis. 
Talks With the Doctor. - - - Laury McHenry. 
A Coming Out. (lllus.) - - - - - + Susan Coo.mpce. 
In The Night Season. (PoemIllus.) MARGARET E. SANGSYER. 
The Raindrop’s Story. (Illus.) - - Kmity Mrics Ripiey. 





Our Orchestra. - - - - = « = +  Repecca Harr. 

Forgotten Graves of Famous Authors. Epwarp W. Bok. 

A French Woman atHome. - - - - - - DoRarnHea. 

We Winna ‘Bide a Wee. (Poem.) - Mrs. I. M. Linina. 

Fancy Work Patterns. (lllus.) - - Mary F. Knapp. 
Knitting Needle Sheaths Square Shaw!—Coffee 


Pot 'Holder—K nitted Sleeveless Jacket—K nitted 
Laco— Narrow Crochet Lace— Pretty Lambrequin. 


| The First Weeks of Infancy. - - Emini Horrman. 
Helpful Hints For Mothers. - - - - - - PuHepeR. 





The Evils of Spanking. - - - - - Marie MERRICK. 
Editorial.—_-A Plea for Women. - - - «+ Fernicia Horr. 
Books and Book Makers. - - - - - ANNIE R. RaAMsrEyY. 





Literary Leaves. - - - - - - Epwarp W. Box. 


New Fashions. (lIllus.) - - - Mrs. Joun W. Bisnop. 


Autumn Brides and Bridesmaids—Autumn 
Fabrics and Gowns. 


Hints on Home Dressmaking. - - - Emma M. Hooper. 


October. 


Nursing in Fevers. - - - - - - ANNIE R. Ramsey. 


re i i i . te oe MAE ) » 9 — 
Game—Variety in Cooking. Eviza R. PARKER. Ay, thou art welcome, Heaven's delicious breath, 


English Meat Teas.- - - - - - Mary Barrerr Brown, When woods begin to wear the crimson leaf 


Aids and Accessories. - - - - Linuran S. WELLS. 


And suns grow weak, and the weak suns grow brief 
Talks About Flowers. - - - - - Espen kk. Rexrorp. 
Lillies—The Ornithogalum —Hya7'iths in Glasses 


And the year smiles, as it draws near its death; 
~The Iris asa Hardy Border Plant Fall Care Wind of the sunny South, oh still delay , | 
of Shrubs. . él ¥ 

Inelegancies and Affectations of In the gay woods and in the golden air 
Speech. - - - - - - - - Frorence Hower Hatt. Like to a good old age released from care 
A Royal Roadto SelfImprovement. - VirGina Atsron, Journeying in long serenity away. 
A New York Woman of Fashion. - . William Cullen Bryant. 
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THE RICHEST WIDOW IN AMERICA. 


Gossip About Mrs. Moses Taylor, Who Shares 
That Honor With Mrs. W. H. Vanderbilt 


Never has there been suc h universal church 
going in New York as during the present sea 
son. I saw a lady step 
hand mourning carriage in front 
Thomas's Church last Wednesday afternoon 
and some one told me that it Was Mrs. Moses 
Taylor, who, with Mrs. W. H. Vanderbilt 
shares the honor of being the richest widow 
in America. She is a member of the Presby 
terian Church, but is subject to ne bigotries 
and finds pleasure in occasional attendance 
upon Lenten services in /piscopal Churches. 
Church-going is one of her favorite pursuits 
at all times, and down at Long Branch, she 
has a private chapel and chaplain of her own 
who ministers to ‘ver spiritual needs during 
her summer sojourn. This chapel cost: her 
$70,000, is attended by quite a larfe congrega 
tion of the local Presbyterrans and is the 
centre through which she distributes het 
many beautiful and lavish charities. It was 
a great surprise to her upon her husband's 
death, to find herself so rich a woman, for he 
never talked to her about his business, and 
though she knew he was a wealthy man, she 
had formed no calculation as to the amount 
he was worth; no one, indeed, not even his 
executors, had credited old Taylor with more 
than half a dozen millions at the most, and 
the suprise of the latter was great or the ap 
pointed day, when they and the widow went 
to open the doors of the particularly solid 
vault which the old man had buift into the 
wall of his 

The innermost compartment was _ large | 
enough to hold certificates of stock and the 
like securities, without folding. There Was a 
great stack of these papers lying neatly on 
top of each other, unwrinkled and uncreased. 
They represented Taylor's investments in rail 
roads, banks, and insurance companies, deeds 
of real estate and every sort of sound financial 
venture. The widow did not comprehend 
the full meaning of this great pile of docu- 
ments, but the executors looked at each other 
with pleased significance, and set about mak- 
ing an inventory, jotting down figures on the 
back of a card, and announcing in awed tones 
to the widow, when this pleasing task was 
done, that she was the sole possessor of a for- 
tune amounting to $40,000,000, She bore it 
with that meek and yvgentle resignation of 
which even the worst of us would be capable | 
under similar circumstances, and many un-| 
fortunates have since had reason to be grate 
ful that this great surn fell into such discreet 
and charitable hands. Mrs. Vanderbilt is also | 
a faithful church-goer, having pews in, several | 
different churches, one of her favorite places | 
of worship being Old Trinity.—From the 
Brooklyn Eagle. 
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LOOSE NOTIONS ABOUT MARRIAGE. 


| 

The frivolous character of the complaints | 
in many cases of divorce recently granted and 
now on the docket, leads thoughtful people to | 
ask, “What are we coming to?’ We do not| 
know that the wives in a given number of | 
cases are more blamable than the husbands, | 
but it is the’ wives who suffer the most from 
such sundered relations. As a rule, they suf- 
fer more in their affections and in their repu- 
tations than the stronger sex. While there is 
something to be saidin favor of a law of 
divorce which separates mismated ccuples, 
there is no condemnation too severe for men 
or women who enter the marriage state with 
the idea in their minds that if they do not 
like it they will take advantage of the law 
that allows them to escape. Yet there is no 
doubt that thoughtless young men and giddy 
girls often do approach the altar with that 
thought in their minds. In cases where the 
husband is very young, the idea is apt tu grow 
in strength as the years pass. He finds him- 
self while yet on the sunny side of thirty, with 
a wife who has possibly lost some of her girl- 
ish beauty; and children whose necessities ab- 
sorb the greater part of his carnings. He 
compares the free and independent life of 
some of his bachelor associates, and imagina- 
tion magnifies the pleasure he might partici- 
pate in, if he was unmarried. Some day the 
wife, who is ill-prepared to fight the battle of 
life alone, is stunned by the service of an ap 
plication for divorce. Cases of this kind, we 
regret to say, are not uncommon. Almost 
every one can recall one or more in his own 
circle of acquaintances.. Of course, if the 








| Oh, dear! now it’s my turn to answer— 


more. With the other hand 
large sums of money are being expended up 
on the engravings, as this young periodical 
seems determimed to equal its older contem 
poraries at no matter what A caretul 
of the money spent in illustrating 
the Christmas numbers of Harpe: sand Serth 
put the sum ated7 
zines contain about 70 pictures verage 
being about $100 for an engraving Many of 
the full-page ‘blocks’ cost $300 each, and some 
of the half-page illustrations, which readers 
often pass by unnoticed, cost from $200 to 
$250 each. ‘These prices are easily accounted 
for when it is remembered that men like J. 
Allen Weir, Elihu Nedder, Will H. Low, A 


Scribner's, on 


cost. 
estimate 
O00 cl] s hot} r 

each, as 0 hh hapa 
the a 


ney 


| B. Frost, receive from $100 to $150 a drawing 


Ten years ago, the highest price paid for the 
same work, was $50 a drawing for a full-page 
illustration. ‘To come to the literary matter 

the expense for articles and stories, a large 
proportion of which are prepared to order, 
cost on an average about $25 a printed pag 

and I have known $100 a page to be demanded 
The ‘fixed charges’ on the large magazines for 
literary and artistic matter alone, is therefore 
from $8,000 to 310,000 a month, enough to eat 
up the profits on 100,000 copies. The publish 
ing of a magazine, I tell you, is not what it is 
cracked up to be. New England Homestead. 
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A FASHIONABLE BRIDE. 


Take my cloak—and now fix my vail, Jenny! 
How silly to cover one’s face! 
I might as well be an old woman ; 
jut then there’s one comfort—it's lace, 
Well, what has become of those ushers ? 
Oh, Pa, have you got my bouquet? 
I'll freeze standing here in the lobby— 
Why doesn’t the organist play ? 
They’ ve started at tast—what a bustle! 
Stop, Pa!—they’re not far enough—wait! 
One minute more—now!—do keep step, Pa 
There, drop my trail, Jane!—is it straight? 
I hope | look timid and shrinking ; 
The church must be perfectly full 
Good gracious ! now don’t walk so fast, Pa! 
Hedon’t seem to think that trains pull. 
The chancel at last—mind the step, Pa! 
I don’t feel embarrassed at all. 
But, my! what's the minister saying? 
Oh, I know, that part about St. Paul. 
| hope my position is graceful ; 
How awkwardly Nellie Dane stood! 
“Not lawfully be joined together 
Now speak !"’—as if any one would! 


I wish that Pa would stand still. 
“Serve her, love, honor and keep her” 
How sweetly hesays it—‘TI wil!.” 


| 





Where's Pa? There, I knew he’d forzet it, 
When the time came to give me away 
“T, Helena, take thee--love—cherish 
And” ——well, I can't help it—“‘obey.” 
Here, Maud, take my bouquet—-don’t drop it! 
I hope Charley’s not lost the ring; 
Just like him!—no!—goodness, how heavy, 
It’s really an elegant thing. 
It’s a shame to kneel down in white satin 
Ana the flounce, real old lace—but I must ; 
I hope they have got a clean cushion, 
They're usually covered with dust, 
All over—ah ! thanks, now don’t fuss, Pa 
Just throw back my vail. Charley——-there 
Oh, bother! why couldn't he kiss me 
Without mussing up all my hair? 
Your arm, Charley, there goes the organ 
Who'd think there would be such a crowd? 
Oh, [ mustn’t look round; I'd forgotten 
See, Charley, who was it that bowed? 
Why—it’s Nellie Allaire, with her husband 
She’s awfully jealous, | know. 
’Most of all my things were imported ; 
And she had a home made trousseau ; 
And there’s Annie Wheeler— Kate Hermon 
I didn't expect her at all 
If she’s notin that same old blue satin 
She wore at the charity bali! 
Is that Fanny Wade—Edith Parton 
And Emma, and Jo—all the girls ; 
I knew that they’d not miss my wedding 
LT hope that they'll notice my pearls. 
Is the carriage there?—give me my 
Jane 
Don’t get it all over my vail 
No, you take the other seat, Charley, 
I need all this for my trail. " 


A. Baker, Jr.., 
°*e@- 


Lillie Devereux Blake, Kate Field and 
Annie Jenness-Miller are remarkably clever 


cloak, 


Greorge 


in N.Y. Telegram. | 





WHAT CAN CUTICURA Do For Mr? 
‘s Everything that is Purifying and Beau 
lifying for the Skin, Scalp, and 


, Blood, the 
@/ CUTICURA REMEDIES 


WILL DO FOR YOU. 
HEY CLEAR THE SKIN AND SCALP of blotches, 
eruptions, sores, acales, and crusts, with loss of hair, in- 
tantly relieve and speedily cure the most agonizing itch. 


a 


ing and burning skin and scalp 

diseases, and cleanse the blood 

of allimpurities and hereditary 

humors. Every species of in. 

fantile humors of the askin, 

scalp, and b's. od are speedily, 

permanently, and economically 

cured in early life by the Cutt. 

CURA REMEDIES, the purestand 

best of humor cures, thus avoid. 

ing years of torture, disfigura. 

tion, and mental as well as phy. 

sical suffering. Parents, re. 

member this and do your duty. 

Dur oldest child, now six years of age, when an infant six months old was attacked with a virulent, 

malignant skin disease. All ordinary remedies failing, we called our family physician, who attempted 

to cure it; butit spread with almost incredible rapidity, until the lower portion of the little fellow’s 

person, from the middle of his back down to his kneca, was one solid rash, ugly, painful, bletched, and 

malicious. We had no rest at night, no peace by day. Finally, we were advised to try the CUTICURA 

In three or four weeks a complete cure was wrought, 

leaving the little fellow’s person as white and healthy as though he had never been attacked. In my 

opinion, your valuable remedies saved his life, and to-day he is a strong, healthy child, perfectly well, ng 
repetition of the disease having ever occurred. GEO. B. SMITH, 


\ttorney-at-Law and ex-Prosecuting Attorney, Ashland, 0. 
KeEFERENCE: J.G. Weist, Druggist, Ashland, O. 


Remepies. The effect was simply marvellous, 


My boy, aged nine years, has been troubled all his life with a very bad humor, which appeared all 
over his body in small red blotches, with a dry white scab on them. Last year he was worse than ever, 
being covered with scabs from the top of his head to his feet, and continually growing worse, although he 
had been treated by two physicians. As a last resort, I determined to try the CuticurA REMEDIES, and 
am happy to say they did all that I could wish. Using them according to directions, the humor rapidly 
disappeared, leaving the skin fair and amooth, and performing a thorough cure. The CuTicura REMEDIES 
are all you claim for them. ‘They are worth their weight in gold to any one troubled as my boy was. 

GEORGE F. LEAVITT, North Andover, Mass. 

The Cuticura, CUTICURA RESOLVENT, and CuticurnaA Soap have brought about a marvellous cure 
in the case of askin disease on my little son eight years old. I have tried almost all remedies and also 
the most eminent doctors, all alike failing, except the wonderful CuticurA REMEDIES. 


ED. N. BROWN, 720 N. 16th Street, Omaha, Neb. 


(-uticura Remedies 


For cleansing, purifying, and beautifying the skin and scalp and restoring the hair of children and 
infants and destroying the germs of scrofula and all hereditary humors, the CuTicuRA REMEDIES are 
simply infallible. 

Curicura, the great skin cure, instantly allays the most agonizing itching and inflammation, cleara 
the skin and scalp of every trace of disease, heals ulcera and sores, ren.oves crusts and scales, and 
restores the hair. CuTicurRaA Soap, the greatest of skin beautifie rs, is indispensable in treating skin 
diseases and baby humors. It produces the whitest, clearest skin and softest hands, free from pimple, 
spot, or blemish. Curicura REsOLVENT, the new blood purifier, cleanses the blood of all impurities 
and poisonous clements, and thus removes the cause. Hence the CuticuRA REMEDIES are the only 
infallible curatives for every form of skin and blood disease, from pimples to scrofula. 

Price: Cuticurna, 50 cents per box; Curicura Soap, 25 cents; CuTicuRA RESOLVENT, $1.00 
vottle. Prepared by the Porter Drug AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION, Boston, Mass. 

Be Send for “ How to Cure Skin Diseases,” 64 page 

PLES, black-heads, red, rough, chapped, and | Soft, white, and free from chaps and 
redness by using CUTICURA Soap. 


PIM oily skin prevented by CuTicuna Soar. HAND OAP 
~HANDSOME SCHOOL BAG. 


Makes a 


SPLENDID 
Present for a 


8, 50 illustrations, 100 testimonials. 








Price of 
DOUBLE BAG 


School girl $1.50 


wed Postage and Packing 
School boy. 


15 cents extra. 


real reasons were preferred in the application, 
less harm would be done; but the legal neces- 
sity of setting forth reasons, often. suggests a 
resort to falsehood. Trifles in the way of 
disagreements will be magnified, and baseless‘ 
suspicions urged as matters of fact. The 
remedy for them, as for most other evils, lies 
with the people themselves. The law is not 
so much at fault as the facility with which it 
is evaded. The Church and society are too 
lenient in matters of this kind. It may be 
questioned if a man who divorces a wife for 
no other reason than that he prefers to live 
single, is injured in his business or social, rela- 
tions by his act. If he has been a church 
member, he still remains one. And yet he 
has committed the most cowardly crime a 
man can commit. A woman,thus divorced, 
unless she have powerful friends, has no fu- 
ture, and the children are thrown upon the 
world without the characterfand instincts of 
right, which are inculeated in well-regulated 
homes.—San Francisco Call. 
-e- 


WHAT A MAGAZINE COSTS. 


and high-priced women, both at the pen and | 
on the lecture platform. But none of the | 
three have saved any money. Mrs. Blake de- | 
votes almost her entire income to furthering 
woman’s rights schemes. Mrs. Miller spends 
hers in new gowns and her magazine. Kate 
Field is continually engaged in vagaries by 
which she hopes to regenerate soci ty. Amélie 
Rives, who has suddenly became one of the | 
highest priced of writers, spends almost all 

her earnings in dressmaker’s and jeweler’s | 
bills. Laura Daintry is a rich woman inde- | 
pendently of her pen. Mrs. Atherton and| 
Mrs. Wilcox make only a meagre income 

from newspaper letters and Mrs. Lippincott, 

once the prosperous and widely read Grace 

Greenwood, has saved only a modest annuity 

on which to end her days in comparative free- | 
dom from poverty, Double School Bag made of cloth with a bunch of daisies on one end and 
| initial on the other. ‘They come in either dark green or blue, and are very hand- 


some and popular just now with all the boys and girls. 


Given as a premium for 6 subscribers at $1.00 each; or for 5 subscribers and 25 


cents additional; or for 4 subscribers and 50 cents additional. Postage and 
packing 15 cents extra. 


ee 

From a private letter received from an 
American in London, we get the following: 
“One day, I strolled into Malvern Cemetery. | 
I was anxious to see the grave of Jenny Lind. 
A large granite cross of simple design, marks 
the last resting place of the glorious songtress. 
This cross rises from a plain granite block. 
On this is the following inscription: ‘In loving | 
memory of Jenny Lind, wife of Otto Gold-' 
schmidt. Born at Stockholm October 6, 1820; 
died at Wynds Point, Malvern, November 2, | 


ia hl 2 sig 
1887.’ There is no other word than these. 


“Few readers of American magazines,” said 
# prominent publisher the other day, “know 
what it costs to produceeven a single issue of 
one of the great monthly periodicals which 
now stand at the head of publications of their 
class, the world over. The illustrations for 
the Century and Harper's Magazine, cost on an 
average about $5,000 per month, but with 
these two established magazines, the cost is 
diminishing rather than increasing, as both 
are using the ‘proce 


SINGLE BAGS. 


We can also furnish single bags as premiums for 3 yearly subscribers at $1.00 
each; or for 2 subscribers and 25 cents additional, postage 15 cents extra. 

Some loving hands had laid upon the grave In ordering do not neglect to say whether you prefer the green or the blue— 
the day of my visit,a laurel wreath,intertwined | and remember— : : 

with violets and daffodils. It is a calm rest- | 

ing place that the diva lies in—a lovely spot 
nestling at the foot of the Malvern Hills.” ! 





* ehygraving’ more and 


Postage and Packing 15 cents extra for either Bag. 





